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An atrocious thing has been done. A British Soldier has received one hundred lashes on his nake«| 
back ; an infliction even more degrading than it is severe, although severe enough to kill ary but a 
strong man. 

An atrocious thing has heen done, for an atrocious reason. A British soldier has received this 
severe and degrading infliction, because he dared to publish his conviction that his comrades wouid act 
against the people whom they were paid to protect, only if the p> were found committing outrages 
on J eae f but would never raise an arm nst the liberties of their countrymen ! 

is double atrocity, perpetrated by Major ndham and a Court Martial of the officers of the Scots 
Greys, was reported by Mr. Hume to the British House of Commons, and (on the first occasion) was 
listened to in silence by the assembled guardians of the people’s liberties ! 

The atrocious doctrine that British soldiers are not entitled to express or to entertain political 
sentiments, is openly and unblushingly maintained. Shall we whisper the ground upon which that 
atrocious doctrine rests, or speak it out boldly. The last is our ny * In this country of vaunted frec- 
dom, the army is kept, nof to protect us from Foreign aggression, but to protect the people from them- 
selves, as the —— Review has it; in plain English, Tro KEEP DOWN THE PEOPLE. 

Will those who are in authority answer us a few questions? Why is a large army, a war esta- 
blishment, kept in time of peace ? Would our brave fellows fight for their country against the Russian 
tyrant, the Austrian fool, or the Prussian knave, the worse on account of entertaining political opi- 
nions? Would our soldiers suppress a riotous mob attacking the lives or property of their fellow- 
citizens, the less readily for entertaining political opinions ? Do the foreign despots permit the soldiers 
of their large armies to entertain and express political opinions ? and if not, why ? Do the United 
States prohibit the soldiers of their little army from expressing any political opinions they choose ? and 
if not, why is the Government of the United States not afraid to permit what the Despotical Govern- 
ments of the Continent shudder at the very idea of allowing to either citizens or soldiers ? 

That there may be no mistake of our political aim, we will answer the last question. It is not be. 
eause the American form of Government is a republic, and those of the Continent Monarchies, that 
America maintains only a small army, and regards the free expression of political sentiments by both 
her citizens and soldiers with total indifference ; while Austria, Russia, and Prussia maintain large 
armies, and prohibit both the citizen and the soldier from expressing ~ itical opinions. It is because 
the Government of America rests on the secure basis of justice and the affections of the people, and 
the Governments of Russia, Austria, and Prussia rest on old prejudices, corruption, and force. But 
a Constitutional monarchy a also be just and popular ; that is, the form of Government preferred 
7 the e. Such a form of Government, wel administered, may dispense with a large army, and 
allow the freest expression of the wildest political opinions with as much safety as a republic. The 
people of this country prefer a constitutional monarchy to a republic. But neither soldiers nor 
citizens will be long satisfied without as good government, as much liberty of expressing their opi- 
nions, and as much immunity from unjust and oppressive exactions, as exist in America 

It is impossible to prevent British soldiers from recollecting that they are also British citizens. The 
brave fellow Somerville spoke what, we are assured, is the feeling of the whole army. Honour to him 
and to our countrymen, the gallant Greys, for being the first to publish sentiments so noble ! 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We admire the talent shewn by the Author of Judas, and request him to favour us with some more 
Poetical Pieces. 
oe poem, Senet W. C. would have appeared in this number, but for a reason which the Author 
es 


will guess. hall be glad to hear from him again. 
Many articles of merit are pos . — for want of room. Some of these are from our most 
valued regular Contributors. e shall include as many of them as possible next month. Our Sub- 


scribers shall not be taxed by double numbers. 

Long Articles rarely suit us. Not more than two can appear in the same number; and only one of 
these can be a Political Article. Long Articles generally proceed from dulness, carelessness, or en- 
thusiasm. To dull and careless writers we shall give no encouragement. But we entreat some of our 
able and enthusiastic Contributors to consider that along article is often not read ; while it occupies the 

of several short ones that would be read, and do good service. Justice to their subjects, as well 

as to us, therefore, should induce writers to say no more on any topic, at one time, than the readers 
of Periodical Literature may be su id willing to hear. 
“About Eighty Articles have lately been returned to their Authors ; and about half that number have 
not been returned, only because we do not know where tosendthem. Many of these articles are 
clever, although unsuitable to this Magazine. Our views on politics and economics are very decided. 
We allow of no compromise between what is just and what is (erroneously supposed) expedient. Every 
subject must be taken up in our own way, and at ourown time. No wonder then, that a clever paper 
=~ not always suit us. 

fe are sincerely grateful to our numerous Correspondents and occasional Contributors, for the 
favour shown us; and request them to believe that nothing but want of time prevents us from offering 
our thanks to each of them privately, in the way their kindness merits. 

Will no young Tom Moore, Peter Pindar, or Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, arise, make a mouth 
and shake his at the paltry fellows whom nature has made little and Place has made great ; 
and join our light battalion ? 

0, for a trumpet loud enough to awaken genius from its slumbers, and call to our Standard the young 
Champions of whom God has made strong for the good fight, albeit they yet know it not ! 
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PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES. 


THERE are two problems in political science, which now, for the first 
time in England, demand some consideration. The people at length 
have a voice in the choice of their representatives. If they wish those 
representatives to be efficient ministers towards attaining good govern- 
ment, it behooves them seriously,—1Ist, To inquire what are the signs 
by which they may learn who is, and who is not, worthy of their confi- 
dence ; and, 2dly,—To settle what degree of confidence ought, under 
the existing circumstances, to be awarded to the persons whom they 
may choose for their representatives.* In order to solve these two 
very perplexing questions, it is requisite distinctly to understand what 
these circumstances will be. We must know the difficulties to be over- 
come, before settling the qualities requisite to overcome them. These 
difficulties are either such as belong necessarily to the situation of a 
legislator at all times and in all places, or such as attach to it in pecu- 
liar times and peculiar places. Our immediate business is with the lat- 
ter class. The peculiar difficulties which will surround the legislators of 
this country, in the immediately succeeding times, we desire at this 
moment particularly to signalize. At a subsequent stage of the in- 
quiry, the former class of difficulties will require to be at least some- 
what generally described. 

England has, for ages, been under the dominion of an aristocracy. 
The spirit of that aristocracy pervades every rank of her people. Their 
dominion is a moral, as well as a political dominion ; thus, though their 
political power may be sensibly diminished, they may still, nevertheless, 
retain much of their moral influence, and infect society with the feelings 
which that influence engenders. Among the most pernicious of these, 
is a longing desire for the favour and good-will of the aristocratic 
class, merely for its own sake, or for the sake of the rewards, in the 
shape of profit, which that class may hold out. It is remarked that the 
really powerful class, the rich bourgeoisie of France, at the present day, 
pant for the notice of the remnants of the old noblesse that yet linger 





* The discussion of this second question we reserve for another opportunity. 
VOL. I. 2N 
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within the Faubourg St. Germain. These nobles are poor and insignifi- 
cant ; still the prestige of their rank, the old spirit of aristocracy, sways 
the minds of their plebeian superiors: the Lafittes, the Periers of the 
Chausse D’Antin, bow down in their hearts, under the influence of roman- 
tic history, before the wretched descendants of the Montmorencies, the 
Tremouilles, the Rochefoucaults of ancient times. It is difficult, even by 
means of a convulsion, like the revolution of France, then, to eradicate 
feelings, once thoroughly implanted in the minds of a whole people. 
The old degradation of the bourgeoisie, the old tyranny of the aristo- 
cracy, still are seen in these slight but pregnant indications. In Eng- 
land, the slavish feeling is now at its height. It is difficult to conceive 
a state more degraded than the present condition of the popular mind 
on the subject of social and political distinctions. The most powerful 
intellects of the community share in the general debasement, and mark, 
by their crawling subservience, the degree of mental prostration to which 
the whole people have arrived. The change in the powers of govern- 
ment likely to take place, will, for many years, but little affect this 
state of mind. There will still exist the same strong desire that now 
exists, for distinction, based on condition, and not on personal worth,— 
distinction derived wholly from position, and not from individual excel- 
lence. There will still be the same contempt and hatred of all below, 
the same adoration of all above. We shall still, as now, be servile and 
haughty, cringing and tyrannical ; envious of, while fawning upon, and 
subservient to our superiors ; ill-treating, despising, yet dreading those 
whom we deem and call our inferiors. Such would be the case, even if 
the aristocracy were utterly deprived of their political power. Unfortu- 
nately that will not be the case ; they will still be able to carry on a 
war with the rest of the community. While their moral influence will 
be undiminished, their political power will yet be enormous ; and this 
power, as hertofore, they will employ to the detriment of the large ma- 
jority to whom they are opposed. They will still be able to hold out 
many attractive rewards to all who will be of their party, and visit, 
with much painful contumely and hatred, such as stand against them as 
their enemies. From this state of things there will result partial ele- 
ments of mischief, that will be active in the coming periods of our 
history. 

From reasons, moreover, which are too obvious to need exposition, 
the duties which every man owes to the whole community, have hitherto 
either been incompletely conceived, or utterly disregarded. There has 
been a constant following out of selfish interests, no matter how inimi- 
cal to the general welfare ; till, at length, the best men among us deem 
themselves worthy of all praise, if they merely abstain from evil, and 
do good only when not in the slightest degree disagreeable to them- 
selves. Braving difficulties and dangers, undergoing suffering, or even 
privation, for the general welfare, is wholly obsolete—is laughed at if 
recollected. Suffering “for conscience’ sake” affixes a stigma ; is deemed 
deserving of rebuke and censure ; separates a man completely from all 
that is deemed respectable in society ; ruins and degrades him even in 
_the eyes of the most upright men of the community. The present 
time is peculiarly distinguished by its prudence. The test by which all 
parties try all men is their prudence, though the word signifies very 
different matters among different people ; among those, however, who 
are deemed the patriots of the day, it means the power of accomplishing 
some benefit to the community, without risk, difficulty, or trouble, to 
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yourself. When such is the conduct, such the morality of the best men, 
what is likely to be that of persons of far inferior worth. The simply 
abstaining from doing good, when troublesome or dangerous, will not be 
the extent of their proceedings. They have done, they will still do, all the 
evil that is profitable to themselves. There has been, there will be 
exhibited a thorough recklessness of all interests, but selfish interests ; 
and, for many years to come, the whole political morality of public men 
will be such as to permit this selfishness, without the slightest feeling 
of moral debasement. Habits are not easily destroyed: the future will, 
therefore, be but a reflex of the past, and generations pass away before 
the people be cured of their carelessness respecting public virtue ; and, 
by a necessary consequence, before those whom they employ will- deem it 
requisite to practise it. This state of mind will be another fruitful ele- 
ment of mischief. 

Hitherto the subserviency of public men has, with some few excép- 
tions hereafter to be noticed, been to the governing aristocracy. If the 
people come into power, however, another class of sycophants, viz. the 
sycophants of the people, will become numerous and dangerous, The 
popular favour unfortunately will, in the coming times, be a thing to 
be gained rather by flattery of popular prejudice, than by the honest 
discharge of a difficult duty. The interests of the people will carefully, 
no matter how unnecessarily, be set in opposition to that of the aristo- 
cracy ; and suspicions engendered, which the conduct of the aristocracy, 
as well as their position, will almost certainly foster. But the suspi- 
cions of the people will be turned by this class of sycophants, not merely 
against the aristocracy, but still more carefully against the enlightened 
and high-minded patriots of the time. No sooner will these commence 
any real attempt to educate the people, an attempt directed to eradicate 
any of the many prejudices they entertain, and thus, by consequence, 
to overturn all power in the hands of ignorant demagogues,—than a cry 
will be raised by these latter. They will vehemently and artfully decry 
all these beneficial efforts: they will find pretexts for declaring these 
real friends to be covert enemies of the people, acting in concert with 
their open ones. The fears of ignorant declaimers will make them ever 
on the alert against the increase of knowledge. They will have an in- 
stinctive feeling, that knowledge among the people will be their ruin ; 
and they will, consequently, be its ever steady opponents. The people, 
naturally jealous from old experience, and even from the existing power 
of the aristocracy, will be but too prone to listen to these mischievous 
advisers. Hitherto, (and the habits formed on-past circumstances will 
not be easily eradicated,) the people have been accustomed to judge of 
their friends by their adherence to, and support of, one or two great 
principles, and the measures founded on them. These principles have 
been of such paramount importance, that all other circumstances con- 
nected with the character of their professed supporters have been passed 
over with neglect. Being plain and simple, little or no knowledge was 
necessary to understand and declaim upon them. Knowledge, there- 
fore, of a high description, has, consequently, never been required in the 
supposed champions of the people’s rights, and certainly has never been 
possessed by them. Moreover, as the advocacy of the one or two 
questions hitherto agitated has been the sole test of moral worth, it has 
often happened that, under the guise of patriotism and virtue, there 


have lurked the basest motives, the lowest and most vulgar desires, the 
2n2 
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most degraded morality. Many pseudo-patriots may now be found— 
high, too, in popular estimation, merely for their apparently fierce defence 
of popular rights—who at heart are vain-glorious, selfish, turning pub- 
lic interests to private advantage, dishonest, ignorant, and cowardly. 
Our unhappy position has called into existence this race of very doubtful 
utility, and the coming events are likely to perpetuate and increase the 
tribe. 

This class will hereafter be peculiarly mischievous. Hitherto they 
have had little power to bad purposes, since the people, in reality, pos- 
sessed no influence in the practical part of legislation. We have, up to 
the present moment, been in a state of warfare, in order to attain one 
great object, viz. power in the government of ourselves—power which 
hitherto we have had no opportunity of exercising. Our means to this 
great object have been rather the expression of feeling than of thought, 
little having been done beyond giving voice to our wishes. The task of 
such as thought, was merely to create in the public mind a belief in the 
necessity of a popular participation in the business of government ; sel- 
dom, perhaps never, to explain the various modes in which the power 
desired is to be employed. The people have not been called on to come 
to any practical decision in the selection of their representatives—to 
support any direct legislative enactments, beyond that which confers on 
them the privileges they demand. Soon, however, the most difficult 
questions of legislation will be submitted to their consideration ; and 
they necessarily will be called on to decide, in their capacity of electors, 
on the merits of various practical plans respecting these questions. This 
determination will require knowledge. The mere power of talking, the 
application of a few cant phrases, the hackneyed sayings of by-gone poli- 
ticians, will be utterly useless. Patience in inquiry, capacity of under- 
standing, habits of study and reflection, must be possessed by those who 
wish rightly to decide on the great points of political science, soon to be 
introduced to the people. In short, a long course of education will be re. 
quisite, both on the part of the people and their representatives, before 
the powers, which reform will confer on them, can be turned to their full 
amount of good. 

Take as an example the improvement of the law. Fancy the people 
thoroughly persuaded of the evils resulting from the present system, and 
determined to reform the whole mass of mischievous incongruities of 
which the law is composed. Where is the man who could guide them in 
such a work? Can he be found among the Hunts, the Waithmans, or any 
other set of blustering demagogues now existing? Are not all these men 
ignorant, loquacious pretenders to legislative science. Is there any one 
of them that has any thing beyond a power of noisy declamation ? (Many 
of them, indeed, do not even possess this faculty.) Could they safely 
be trusted with the management of any one branch of law which de- 
manded investigation and new regulations ? Conceive Mr. Hunt, or Mr. 
Alderman Waithman, called upon to draw up a new code of procedure. 
We should, at once, if such a thing was permitted, he deprived, for 
years, of all hopes of amelioration. Suppose either of these worthies 
called upon to explain the probable effect of any one general regulation 
of the law respecting property. Not one of them could do any thing be- 
yond spouting or writing a few commonplaces, or hazarding various 
wandering guesses about the matter ; and yet there is not one of them 
that does not fancy himself fit to undertake the office of a represen- 
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tative, and capable of legislating for a great. people. If the people, in 
future, listen to such vain pretensions, they will bitterly rue the folly of 
which they have been guilty.* 

If these views, respecting our future condition, be correct, it is cer- 
tain that the qualities required in the representatives of the people 
need to be of a high and very rare description. These qualifications 
will be probity, capacity, courage,—and the greatest of these is courage. 
They must be honest and courageous enough to despise, as well the 
blandishments, as the contempt and hatred, of the aristocratic classes. 
They must dare to oppose the people, when the people are wrong; and 
to brave the ill opinion, even of honest men, when those men are igno- 
rant. The motives, however, to obtain these high qualities, unless the 
great body of the people be wise in the awarding of their confidence, 
will be exceedingly weak and inefficient ; while those to pursue selfish 
ends and purposes, will be strong and numerous. The feeling of oppo- 
sition between the two great parties in the state becoming more vehe- 
ment, and the strife more violent, the need for partisans will become 
stronger, and no art will be left untried to gain them. Thus the pro- 
bity of public men will be more tried than before. Not only will they 
have to resist the ordinary temptations which now beset their path, but 
they will also have to meet new and more potent solicitations than any to 
which they have hitherto been accustomed. In an atmosphere, pesti- 
lential as the present, surrounded by disgusting spectacles of successful 
profligacy, awed by no outward manifestations of rebuke, left almost 
entirely to their own feelings of honour and probity by which to guide 
their course ; tempted on one side by the blandishments of an artful aristo- 
cracy, lured on the other by the yet more powerful, though somewhat 
coarser, flattery of the popular party ; haunted by jealousy, ever subject 
to suspicion ; liable to have the purest motives misrepresented, the wisest 
suggestions brought as evidence of dishonesty,—the public men of the 
coming times have an ordeal to undergo, which wil] render virtue on 
their part almost miraculous. It is for the interest of the whole com- 
munity, more than of any one portion thereof, that the difficulties of 
this situation should be lessened. Their interests will best be forwarded 
by virtuous representatives ; and their efforts should be directed to the 
end of rendering all the circumstances which surround these men, such 
as will create in them virtuous desires, This they can only do by mak- 
ing their own approbation the reward of intelligence combined with ho- 
nesty and courage ; and, in order to do this, they must be themselves 
instructed. If they themselves be ignorant, they will be ever liable to 
be duped ; they must trust to professions, since they will be unable to 
try a man by his conduct. ‘Being ignorant and prejudiced themselves, 
they will be guided by ignorance, by prejudice, and by knavery in others. 
What they ought to desire in their representatives is, appropriate know- 





* While pointing out the ignorance and inefficiency of this class of 
there is no intention of enhancing the worth and knowledge of the present 
legislature of the country. Every attempt of these to reform abuses has been 
marked by signal incapacity and ignorance; but, as they seldom have made such 
attempts, they have not yet succeeded in throwing discredit on the cause of re- 
form generally. When, however, the spirit of reform shall really be powerful among 
the legislators of this country ; then, if there be failure in attempts to do good, an im- 
pression will be created that the existing abuses are, by their nature, incurable and 
necessary ; and this failure will be certain if the present ignorant race of public men 
undertake the task of reform. 
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ledge and honesty ; and to create these, they must refuse their confi- 
dence to such as do not possess them. But now comes the question. 
By what signs are the people to distinguish who is, or who is not pos- 
sessed of them? It is clear that the people generally will not themselves 
possess the information requisite for a legislator ;-—-can they then, without 
this specific knowledge, discover whether others have acquired it? It is 
also certain, that the people of a district cannot know every act of any 
man’s life who shall offer himself to be their representative. By what 
means, then, can they determine whether he is worthy of their confi- 
dence ? The answers to these questions lead to results of the highest 
practical importance. 

In the case of a physician, or surgeon, or soldier, or sailor, or lawyer, 
—although it is utterly impossible that the whole community can acquire 
the specific knowledge requisite for each, and thus all of them become 
physicians, surgeons, soldiers, sailors, and lawyers,—it is very possible 
for them to acquire, (and very necessary that they should do so,) at least, 
a general and accurate conception of the subject-matter which forms the 
science of which these separate classes are supposed to be cognizant. 
Take, for example the case of a surgeon. Every well-educated man in 
the community might easily acquire a knowledge of the field which the 
surgeon should go over to attain the information requisite for a sur- 
geon; and knowing the field, he might, and would easily learn what 
course of study must be pursued by any person desirous of acquiring that 
information. That this sort of knowledge is quite within the reach of 
every man, is, we believe, obvious, and not likely to be denied: that any 
one who possessed it would be more competent to judge by the previous 
habits and conduct of a given individual, whether he were likely to pos- 
sess the knowledge requisite fur a surgeon, appears implied in the state- 
ment as it stands, But the thing that is so advantageous in the case of 
selecting a surgeon, would be equally so in that of choosing a legislator. 
A general knowledge of the information to be acquired by a legislator, 
and of the means of acquiring it, would be an excellent aid in deciding 
on the merits of a given individual. This knowledge is within the 
reach of every man inthe community ; and ought to be acquired, if we 
sincerely desire to have efficient legislators in our representatives. As 
no man can become a surgeon, physician, lawyer, or sailor, without 
specific instruction, so no one can be a legislator without the same sort 
of definite or specific education. Of this important truth, the community 
will be aware only when they themselves have become informed in the 
manner here described ; and then they will derive one most efficient 
guide to their decision of the intellectual aptitude of any one offering 
himself as a legislator, from the mode in which such person has been 
educated, This insisting on specific education in a representative, may 
be deemed the most important practical determination which the com- 
munity, as a body, could possibly form, If it were generally acted on, 
the happiness of the nation, in as far as it depended on the legislature, 
would almost be ensured: ignorance would certainly, in a very short 
time, be excluded from the government, and dishonesty would also 
quickly follow in the train of ignorance. To take care of our bodily 
health, specific instruction is thought absolutely requisite :—a quack in 
medicine is thought a mischievous pretender, But can any one believe 
that the many intricate workings of the political machine require not for 
their proper government, equal sagacity, equal knowledge? Does any 
oue believe that the vast field of legislative science can be travelled over 
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with greater ease than the more narrow one of medicine? The opinion 
could only be entertained by such as labour under a profound ignorance 
of all that a legislator is called upon to know. 

Before any one, moreover, can with propriety and common modesty 
present himself to his fellow-countrymen, to act in the grave character 
of their representative, he ought to be able to point to some specific 
evidence of his fitness. He should be able to say, “ This have I done ;” 
—‘ this work I have composed on such portion of the science of legis- 
lation ;’— I have contemplated with care this class of enactments, 
those peculiar phenomena ;”—“ I bring this as evidence of my capacity 
for the office I seek.” It ought always to be remembered, that electing 
a person to the situation of representative, ought never to be considered 
as doing the individual a favour, or rewarding him for his past conduct. 
If it be desirable to reward a given individual, let some appropriate re- 
ward be given; but no sensible man ever thought of expressing his 
gratitude to another by choosing him as his physician, or of calling ina 
friend to set a broken leg, without first assuring himself that his friend 
possessed the knowledge requisite for the task. If we seek a lawyer, 
we ask respecting his knowledge and capacity, and endeavour, if possi- 
ble, to obtain ‘some evidence respecting the one and the other. But 
where is the difference between the case of a legislator and that of these 
other servants employed by us? If there be any, it is, that as greater 
evil may be done by a legislator than by any other, his aptitude ought 
more specifically to be examined, and more convincing evidence required 
to establish it, since, in choosing a representative, we influence, not 
merely our own welfare, but that of all our fellow-countrymen: and, 
since the post is one of duty, and not of reward, we should carefully ex- 
clude from our minds all private affections, and all considerations but 
those connected with the aptitude, moral and intellectual, of the indi- 
vidual to fulfil the duties of the task which he undertakes. 

These opinions are, it is true, diametrically opposed to the present 
conduct of the people, as well as to their estimation of the sort of obli.. 
gation which the office of representative ought to impose. But this 
whole estimation seems founded on one great radical error; an error, 
indeed, arising out of the circumstances under which a representative 
has been hitherto chosen. The office has almost invariably been solicited, 
the vote of the elector being courted as a favour, and deemed a personal 
obligation conferred on the candidate. This is thoroughly to miscon- 
ceive the relative situation of the parties. There ought to be no favour 
on either side. The elector ought not to require solicitation, for it is 
emphatically his interest which is concerned in the proceeding ; nor 
should the candidate demand as a favour, the vote of the elector, and 
thus assume that to be his interest, which belongs peculiarly to another. 
A government is not chosen, ought not to be chosen, because it may 
please the persons composing it. The business it has to perform is the 
business of the people, and these are, by supposition, the electors. Mr. 
Grote, in his excellent pamphlet on ‘the Essentials of Parliamentary 
Reform,” makes the following observations on this subject,—observa- 
tions resulting at once from an accurate conception of the principles of 
government, and a thorough understanding of the present feelings of 
society. Though relating, specifically, to another part of the subject, 
they incidentally become exceedingly pertinent to the present matter. 


“So long as voting is open, therefore, the votes of the middling and of the affluent 
will be determined, in the majority of cases, by some one of the innumerable varieties 
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of private influence ; nor is the ballot less essential to purify their votes than to 
liberate those of the poor. I duly appreciate the beneficial effects of the private 
sympathies, and of that readiness to oblige and to requite, without which life would 
be a desert; but if the business of voting is to be subservient to a public end, it 
ought to be abstracted altogether from the sphere of their interference. Is it at all 
less detrimental to the main purpose of voting—the advancement of the wisest and 
best men in the community into the Legislative Assembly—hat J should vote to 
please a friend, to return an obligation, or to conciliate a customer, than that I 
should sell my vote for 10/., or for a place in the excise? It is melancholy to con- 
fess, that, on this important topic, the morality, both of rich and poor, has yet to be 
formed ; nor can we hope ever to see it formed, except by means of the ballot. Most 
men consider their vote merely as a means of rendering service to a friend, and dis- 
pose of it exactly on the same principles as they would bestow any other favour, 
How abominable would be the course of justice, if they forgot their trust as jurors 
in the same cool and systematic manner ; if one man thought himself authorized to 
solicit, and another to grant, a verdict in favour of plaintiff or defendant! Yet the 
function of yoter is no less a public trust than that of juror; nor would the mis- 
chief of corrupt juries, prodigious as it is, surpass that of corrupt voting. It is fruit- 
less to admonish men on the pernicious tendency of what is daily before their eyes, 
so long as the misleading influence is left in full vigour and application ; but if the 
door be once shut against such influence, there is nothing to prevent voting from 
being assimilated to other public trusts, and from becoming really conducive to its 
peculiar and all-important purpose.”’* 

“TI had the opportunity of being present, a little before the French elections of 
June, 1830, at a private preliminary meeting of French electors, in one of the arron- 
dissements not far from Paris. About thirty electors met to estimate the chances, 
and to concert measures for the success of their candidate in the approaching contest. 
They called over the electoral list, and each person present pronounced respecting 
those whom he knew, or those who lived near him, whether they were likely 
to be supporters or opponents. For such as were not thoroughly known, attempts 
were made to guess at their political sentiments, or at their private partialities. But 
never was the slightest hint started of winning over a questionable voter by solicita- 
tion and intrigue, or of approaching his bosom by those invisible bye-paths, which 
an English electioneer so skilfully explores. Such artifices appear to have been 
considered in France too degrading for any one, except the agents of Charles X., 
who did employ them as much as was practicable, and who of course spared no pains 
to nullify and elude the ballot.” 


Hitherto the inquiry has related to the circumstances influencing the 
intellectual fitness of the representatives ; to the signs by which that 
fitness may be discovered. An inquiry not less important is, into the 
means of determining their moral fitness. Here it may be asked, are 
there not classes of men whom the people may more particularly trust ? 
And if so, are there any signs or marks belonging to these classes, which 
peculiarly distinguish them from their fellow-citizens? The answer is, 
that there are no such classes. Individuals may be trust-worthy above 
others ; but classes cannot be pointed out, as at all peculiarly entitled 
to confidence. This assertion is diametrically opposed to the prevalent 





® The duty of a voter to the public has been banished, not only out of fact and society, but also out 
of political reasonings and conceptions. Hence the extraordinary difference in the public sentiment 
between the promise made by a voter to support a particular candidate, and the promise made by a 
juror to deliver a particular verdict. To be known to have made such a promise as juror, would suffice 
to brand a man with infamy; but, assuming that he has been guilty enough to make it, and that he 
repents prior to the verdict, will it not be generally considered that he commits less evil by breaking 
his promise, than by consummating an injustice ? The indignation of mankind is directed, hot against 
the violation of a promise, but sen the making it and the asking it. 

Were voting considered as a public trust, the like feeling would prevail with respect to a voter ; 
Dut it is eomaliued as a matter purely private and optional : so that all which the public exacts of a 
voter is, that he shall keep a promise w he has once made it ; and strenuous opposition has been 
raised to the ballot, on the ground that it would it him to violate his promise without detection. 
Obdjectors on this ground fo that no promise, interfering with the due execution of a public trust, 
can be innocently made ; that, with respect to culpable promises, the desirable object is to prevent 
them from ever being asked or ever made, not to ensure their strict observance after they are made— 
to preserve men from ever entangling themselves in that trying position, wherein they can only choose 
between violating a promise or forfeiting a trust. Now it is obvious that electors are much less likely 
to be called upon to promise when they yote secretly, than when t vote openly ; and where few pro- 
~~ 4-4-4 5 ~ td Tt 60 dy deal a pnd gg ple Sney pro. 
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opinion of the day. Riches, station, and high birth, are supposed, to a 
certain extent, to be guarantees for good conduct. The testimony of 
experience is, that neither riches, nor station, nor high birth, deserve 
consideration, as unconnected with a given individual. The tempta- 
tions to error ave as potent in the case of the rich as the poor man ; 
the man of high as of humble station ; of exalted, as of obscure lineage. 
The ruling party hold these opinions peculiarly obnoxious, and so strong 
is the sentiment prevalent on this head, that all the biographers both of 
Mr, Canning and Mr. Huskisson, for example, laboured hard to make 
out a gentleman’s ancestry for the one and for the other. It was 
thought by the aristocracy the very height of presumption in these 
“new men,” to pretend to the situation of Premier. “He is nobody,” 
was the potent exclamation. “ His father was this, his mother that ;” 
The son of an actress, prime minister of England! The idea is 
monstrous ; it is the portentous offspring of the French Revolution ; 
“of the large and liberal cant of the day,”* and deserves to be con- 
sidered as one of the most horrid atrocities of that atrocious commotion. 
“ Let him know his station,” was the universal exclamation of our 
nobility. The cry was uttered by every member of the class ; by the mere 
stripling at college, who had caught it from his grandmother ; by the 
dashing youth, who perhaps bestowed the great sentiment on his fellow 
the groom ; by the senator, who, being no longer able to shoot, hunt, or 
satisfactorily to maintain a mistress, hobbled to the House as a means 
to dissipate the ennui of the last few months of his crapulous existence. 
« Let him know his station,” rung like a knell in the ears of the plebeian 
assertor of aristocratic dominion. His last hours were rendered miser- 
able by the legitimate consequences of the principles which he had spent 
his life in supporting. He obtained the just reward for his exertions. 
But are not riches a guarantee? Let the men of the time answer 
this question. Look at the men now on the political stage. Are not all 
the great leaders of the aristocracy abounding in wealth? and who 
is there among the whole class, that is by his riches secured from 
temptation to do ill? But is not a high or respectable station some safe- 
guard? If by a high station be meant such as the world renders homage 
to, the answer must be as before—it is no safeguard. If it merely mean 
that state which necessarily implies certain virtuous habits, then, in- 
deed, a station may be some safeguard. But virtuous political habits 
belong to no class. The better educated persons of society seldom are 
guilty of private peculation, or stealing, or murder ; but political pro- 
fligacy of the most shameless sort has been, and is daily practised, by 
all who have had, and have, political power ; political immorality not 
being counted a vice by any class of the people of England, within whose 
reach the possibility of perpetrating it has ever been placed. Again, it 
may be demanded, is not a competence an indispensable requisite, and 
some safeguard? Unfortunately the word competence is an ambiguous 
expression ; what in one man’s opinion is a competence, will not min- 
ister to a tenth part of the wants of another. He hasa competency who 
can live according to his desires ; if those desires entail little expense, a 
large income is not needed ; if he be accustomed to expensive pleasures, 
then a large income may not be a competence. No sum, therefore, can 
be deemed such ; none can be assumed as a rule. In every case we are 
driven to consider the individual himself, to learn his peculiar habits, 
his peculiar qualifications. These must be evidenced by his own acts, 








* A phrase, be it remembered, coined by Mr. Canning himself. 
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and not by the station he holds in society. Be he of humble birth, 
‘« ditch-delivered by a drab,” it is no matter. What are his feelings as 
marked by his conduct ? what is his capacity for the office of a represen- 
tative, as displayed by his own proceedings? These are the proper 
questions, Riches do not ensure a man’s integrity ; neither does his 
poverty. Ifhe have been honest, it is probable that he will not under- 
take a task he is unable to perform ; and if he have shown himself wise, 
prudent, and instructed, it is evident no one so well as himself can judge 
of his capacity, as dependent on his circumstances. 

We are thus inevery case driven from any hope of obtaining evidence 
respecting the moral fitness of an individual for the office of a represen- 
tative, from a consideration of his class, to a scrutiny of his own cha- 
racter and history. And that this scrutiny may be efficient, it should 
be thoroughly unsparing. Before any one can demand confidence in his 
public capacity, he ought to exhibit worthiness in his private life. He 
who is dishonest in his private dealings, is likely to be so in all others, 
Every candidate should therefore be prepared to submit to the most mi- 
nute and searching questions which bear upon his moral worth: and the 
public ought unhesitatingly to call upon every candidate to go through 
this wholesome ordeal. These statements, again, are diametrically op- 
posed to the common feelings on the matter now under discussion. 
Those who have hitherto set the fashion on these topics, having had a 
direct and powerful interest to ward off all really efficient scrutiny, the 
general opinion, though diametrically opposed to the general interest, 
ought not to create surprise. One of the necessary and most pernicious 
consequences of an ill-disposed government is a general depravation of 
public morality through the ignorance which it endeavours to engender 
and perpetuate. One of the most marked instances of this mischief, is 
the mistake generally fallen into in the very case before us. There has 
been a constant endeavour on the part of those who have borne the cha- 
racter of representatives of the people, to induce a belief that scrutiny 
is generally unnecessary, in most cases indecent,—that all inquiry into 
private character is an unwarrantable invasion of privacy, evincing an 
utter absence of decorum and proper delicacy of feeling. New circum- 
stances call for new proceedings. It is time to throw away all such false 
notions of delicacy, and without scruple to canvass every part of the 
character and conduct of every man who offers himself to the people in 
a public capacity ; to pursue this inquiry not by stealth, not by covert 
questioning, but by open, direct, unflinching examination. 

In order thoroughly to exhibit the various motives by which a repre- 
sentative may be influenced, and from thence to frame practical rules by 
which to tell his probable moral worth, it would be necessary to dissect 
the existing society, to strip it of those various coverings by which its 
many mysteries are veiled from public view, and to follow in all its com- 
plicated windings the curious texture which binds the whole together, 
and which, by connecting all parts, renders each subservient to every 
other. But the present object is merely to point out the necessity under 
which we labour, of thoroughly investigating every public man’s charac- 
ter ; to insist upon the necessity of specific qualification in all such per- 
sons ; not to explain every step requisite in carrying on the inquiry. 
This inquiry will be completely effective, only when it shall compel all 
public men to go through a legislative education ; and before this can be 
done, it is necessary to learn what that education ought to include. But 
this great preliminary subject cannot be treated in the midst of a dis- 
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cussion like the present ; while any thing but a complete investigation 
would be time thrown away. 





In our next number we shall proceed to the second subject proposed 
for inquiry ; viz. the degree of confidence which the people, under their 
present government, or any that they would be justified in expecting, 
ought to award to their representatives. At present we shall only re- 
commend all electurs not to pledge their votes to any candidate, with 
whose private character and general principles they are not well ac. 
quainted, and whose conduct in Parliament, when a few particular ques- 
tions, which they deem of essential consequence to the welfare of the 
community, shall come to be discussed, they cannot distinctly foresee. 





AURI PANEGYRICON. 


Ka) v} Al si ts ici Accumgiv wal xadédy 
"H xaguy avOgdroses dite os yviyviles. 
SHALL I not laud thee, Sovereign Lord of Earth, 
Hope of all hearts, Arch-priest of every creed! 
Thou only Good, sole test of right and worth— 
The statesman’s alchymy, the warrior’s meed,— 
Gold ! thou World’s-God !—whate'er their race or name, 
For thee the nations sweat, and pray, and bleed ;— 
And is no voice yet clamorous for thy fame ? 
Then let this offered strain thine ingrate votaries shame. 


Fie on the thankless satraps of thy reign ! 

Fie on thy silent priests! for more are thine 
Than ever watched Ephesian Delia’s fane, 

Dodona’s whispering oaks, or Mecca's shrine. 
Shall these be mute, sole idol—of all days, 

Whose zealots cool not, or whose rites decline ? 
Far be the thought! one voice, at least, shall raise, 
Though more in awe than love, a pean in thy praise. 


Are not men’s hearts thy realm, and all that springs 
Beneath blue Uranus, thy wide domain ? 

And kings, and laws, and empires, shadowy things, 
Save when thy touch doth give them life ? In vain, 

Shorn of thine aid, Truth strains her heavenward eyes, 
Proud Honour calls, wronged Virtue doth complain ; 

No pilgrims kiss their feet, no prayers arise 

To bless the beggared shrines thy wiser sons despise. 


And comes bright Genius earthward, from the sphere 
Where, evermore, from seraph-harps uprise 

Immortal strains, which angels stoop to hear, 
And solemn voices tell Heaven’s mysteries ? 

Here, in thy vassal-world, ’tis his to own 
A God he knew not in his native skies ; 

And yield his strength to fetters, though he groan ; 

And soil his wings with dust, and crawl beneath thy throne. 


Or doth he scorn thee? Lo! his tale is told,— 
His days are numbered—dark they are and few! 
Sharp Hate doth pierce him ; and Suspicion cold 
Freeze his glad spirit like a poisonous dew ; 
And though awhile he weave his laurel wreath, 
Making sweet music ‘midst a hostile crew, 
Early the sounds are quenched. With faltering breath 
He owns thy vengeful power, and seeks relief from Death! 
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Let him to dust—unwept for and unknelled! 
Such are not for thy world, whose hope and aim 
Vague gleams of shadowy Heavens, or dreams of Eld, 
Or poet's fadeless crown, or sage’s fame, 
Lure from thy sway :—a wild, fantastic kind! 
Chasing in grief and gloom an empty name, 
Till misery bids them wake ; though but to find 
How little worth their guest—their trusted skill how blind! 


Greater than Jove! (for Jove confessed his will,) 
That tyrant of young hearts, the winged Child, 
Sits at thy feet submissive, and his skill 
Plies at thy hest :—with glittering bribes beguiled, 
Hath sold his birthright; on thy palace-gates 
Hangs up his painted quiver, and has piled 
His arrows round thy footstool, where he waits 
The signal of thy nod, to loose his eager fates. 


No more, inviting such delicious wound, 
As in the flowery time, when Love was free, 
Soft bosoms tremble at his pinions’ sound :— 
They know him for thy slave, and pray to thee! 
Taught by thy love, sly Eros doth disdain 
His early sport, but claps his hands to see 
His cousin Hymen drive a motley train 
Paired by his new deceit, and struggling in their chain. 


Lo! Wisdom visits where thy chosen sit, 
In solemn pomp, to judge the needy tribe : 
Pale Genius kneels, and Learning doth submit 
To scornful pity, or opprebrious gibe ; 
While those, thy Delphic ministers award 
Unerring doom, and laws and creeds prescribe— 
Wo to the beggared sage, or shivering bard! 
While Justice frowns aloof, and deems their sentence hard. 


And millions throng to kiss the golden rod, 
The willing herd whom force and favour drive ; 
And some there be, who dare blaspheme the God, 
And scorn the labours of the fretting hive ;— 
And, waxing eloquent in strong disdain, 
(As madmen with the might of torrents strive, ) 
Press through the gaping crowds that yearn for gain, 
Look upwards, and around ; and, questioning, thus arraign :— 


‘* Dark king of many signs, mysterious Sleep! 
Night, Nature’s mourning for a sunless sky! 

Ye wild, majestic waters! winds that sweep 
Through winged clouds, untracked by mortal eye! 

Eternal hills, Heaven’s pillared gates! and ye, 
Bright host of starry eyes that glow on high! 

Speak! doth this mean and slavish creed agree 

With all ye symbol forth—the Infinite—the Free ? 





** Most lovely earth ; and was it to sustain 
This pismire toil; which, bending o’er a heap 
Of shining dust and pebbles, straws and grain, 
Makes for a shrine the mud where it doth creep ; 
And, blind to broader paths or fairer views, 
Crawls, dull and grovelling, to its last poor sleep— 
Thy countless stores of scents, and sounds, and hues, 
Gush forth, and sing, and glow ;—was (this their noblest use ? 


** Accuse these Helots, sacred dead ! whose words 
In memory’s solemn pages shine enrolled! 
Was this the spell that taught your thrilling chords 
Their deathless tones—their poet-numbers bold ? 
Did drossy streams defile the liquid springs 
Wherewith your eyeballs sprinkled, did behold 
Riches of endless space, and angel-wings 
Covering the face of Heaven! Were such your precious things ? 
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“¢ 1 know, bright recompense for want and scorn, 
Proud record of fair glories, deathless fame! 
The quest of nobler good thou wilt adorn ; 
And thine own heirs will hallow and proclaim, 
When they who mocked their toil—the worldly crew— 
Shrunk to the kindred dust from whence they came, 
Lie silent and unsung ;—their guerdon due, 
To feed the sullen soil from whence their blessings grew !” 


Railer! thy words are frantic, and thine eyes 
Crazed by a phantom-worship! Cease—no more! 
At last, though late, fond rhapsodist, be wise ; 
Bow to the god—the golden calf adore ; . 
Heed not what poets sang or sages taught ; 
Sell friendship, love, thy faith, thy soul, for ore ;— 
Or, if thy stubborn will disdains the thought, 
Go! hide thee from the world, and hoard what thou hast sought! 





QUIZZING. 


Amone the noun-substantives still lacking in our vulgar tongue, to 
designate the follies and vices of modern manners, is one to define the 
perpetrator of that commonplace—the professor of that fashionable art, 
called by the learned, mystification ; by the gossips, quizzing ; by the 
French, persifiage. We know of no English term in which to embody 
the “ persifleur” of the Parisians ; and the deficiency is the more to be 
lamented that, although 


“¢ We have not got the word, we have the thing,” 


in all the efflorescence of its odiousness. 

Nothing can be more arbitrary than to fix the limits of a living lan. 
guage ; and those who are fond of setting up Ir. Johnson as a Canute 
to keep back the advancing waves of philology, are, in fact, the mere 
Tories of literature, whose “ Hitherto shalt thou go and no farther,” is 
gradually becoming drowned in the stir and tumult of the march of 
intellect. It might have excoriated the ears of Dr. Parr to hear from 
the lips of an Hungarian innkeeper the Latin for a beefsteak and oyster 
sauce ; or to hob and nob with the Waivode of Athens, in modern Greek. 
But to say that the English tongue shall stick fast in an age unenlight- 
ened by gas, un-waterproofed by caoutchouc, and unconscious of rail- 
roads, air-mattresses, Roman punch, patent coffins, paraboue-clogs, 
sinumbra lamps, Rumford stoves, japan blacking, and Conservative 
Clubs, is a manifest absurdity. The “ well of English undefiled” is not 
wide enough to float a steam-boat ; and Steele and Addison, were they 
to exhibit their flowing perukes at the Travellers’ Club instead of Tom’s 
and Will’s, would have instant recourse to the slang dictionary for 
the extension and multiplication of their parts of speech. 

Quizzing, however, is by no means a modern art or science ; and dis- 
dains to be classed with the shampooing, or transfer-varnishing, or ori- 
ental tinting, or mazurka-ing of the year (of the Lords) 1832. The 
persifleur of the Chaussée d’Antin, is but the “ scorner” of the Scrip- 
tures; and the hoaxer of the Lowther Arcade, the mad wag of East- 
Cheape. During the prevalence of household fools and court jesters, it 
is probable that there may have been a monopoly of the trade ; a privi- 
lege by courtesy attached to the motley coat, such as now invests the 
Mr. Merryman of Astley’s amphitheatre. At the utmost, a private indi- 
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vidual was admitted to participate in the right of quizzing his friends 
and the world in general, on the first day of April of every succeeding 
year. 

But now that every man is his own jester, the peculiar department of 
personal mockery, or quizzing, is open to the general practitioner ; and 
from the toddling old nurse who instructs our infant inexperience that 
the moon is made of green cheese, to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
who persuades our adult credulity that the firm of John Bull and Co. 
have no title to appear in the Gazette,—we are dupes through life to a 
general mystification. The King’s Majesty quizzes the nation in an 
annual speech on the opening of Parliament ; and the nation returns the 
compliment by addresses without end or aim, from one end of the year 
to the other. Parson Irving quizzed us from the pulpit, and Eldon 
from the woolsack. St. John Long quizzes us out of our lives, and the 
Anatomy Bill out of our bodies. 

(Juizzing was an art much practised among the Ancients. Diogenes 
was a persifleur; the “ Phrygian-slave” a quizzer of great and origi- 
nal genius. Scarcely a Roman emperor but quizzed his subjects ; and 
the sneers of Cicero went almost farther than his oratory. The nick- 
names so lavishly in use in Heathen times evidently originated in “ the 
scorn of the scorners ;” while, in modern ages, even kings have been 
“ damned to everlasting fame” by the audacity of some master of the 
art of quizzing. Louis le Lutin,’—* Louis le Chauve,”’—“ Louis 
le Begue,’—“ Charles le Téméraire,”—“ John Lackland,’—“ Edward 
Longshanks,’—* William Rufus,’—*“ Albert the Bear,’’—‘ Henry the 
Fowler,” and fifty other princes, great and small, may be cited as tra- 
ditional victims to the malice of some Theodore Hooke of former centu- 
ries. Don-Key,—Sir Bobadil Birnie,—Goose Goderich, are not more 
eminently martyrs to the practice of quizzing than Tarquin the Proud, 
or Harry Hotspur. 

Various, and variously offensive, are the branches of this anonymous 
or cacophonous accomplishment ; fromthe unpardonable flagrancy of the 
practical joke, to the merry conceit of an ironical compliment ; from 
the commonplace maneuvre of filling our mull with Cayenne pepper, 
to the dexterous anatomization of ourselves, our works, our ancestry, and 
posterity, in the pages of a smart periodical. ‘To-day we are flayed alive 
by the persifleurs, who change the “ hot” and “ cold” labels affixed to 
the water-courses of our bath ; to-morrow, by the jocund jesters of the 

Review ! 

It is surprising what extensive use has been made of this curious 
weapon in the conflicts of senatorial war. Of all the orators who ever 
quizzed the House of Commons, Canning was the mightiest. While he 
flourished the dagger of lath in their faces, or made a lunge at their 
ribs, the country gentlemen were never sure on which side of their 
mouth to laugh ; and half-affronted, half-mystified, vainly attempted to 
cover their confusion by Falstaff’s declaration, that they were not really 
dupes ; that, 


By the Lord! they knew him 
As well as He that made him! 


The same vein of Parliamentary irony, or quizzing, has been worked 
by Croker; but the “ Arrah now! honeys !—are ye sure ye kfhow the 
heads of yer mother’s sons from so many rotten praties?” is very differ- 
ent from the grave and courtly bantering of Canning’s Lord Grizzle-ism. 
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Lord Chesterfield, (the Lord Chesterfield) was the most graceful of 
quizzers,—Horace Walpole the most malicious,—Bolingbroke the most 
profound, Voltaire quizzed mankind in seventy volumes,—Byron in 
sixteen cantos,—Hope and Beckford in caftans and turbans, and Bul- 
wer in a suit of Stultz’s superfine. We all know how Ulysses quizzed 
the Cyclop, and the fathers of the twelve tribes of Israel their common 
father. The crusades were, in truth, a hoax invented by the Papal See 
tu divert the eyes of Christendom from its exactions and enormities ; 
the South Sea bubble was a chef-d’ceuvre of quizzing, and Law, the pro- 
jector, the most expert persifleur of his day, His late Majesty was sur- 
rounded by merry jesters addicted to this pernicious propensity. By 
one he was quizzed into setting up the pepper-box minarets of the Pa- 
vilion ; by another, into the creation of that wilderness of hay-stacks, 
the umquhile cottage in Windsor Park. A noble hoaxer, of singular gra- 
vity, persuaded him to exhibit himself in rotund maturity in the exposure 
of the philabeg and tartan ; and a persifleur, the most imposing, passed 
off the gudgeons of the Virginia Water for John Doreys and red mullet 
at the Royal board. 

Quizzing is, however, but a weed among the flowers of rhetoric. It 
is the most heartless of the daughters of mirth,—the hollow vizard 
found by the fox in the fable, a goodly face of merriment but without 
brains. The systematic banterer pursues a mode of attack as paltry as 
it is fatal; crushes us, like Pyrrhus of old, by flinging a crab at our 
heads ; or poisons us, like the last Duchess of Burgundy, by a pinch of 
snuff tendered with an air of gallantry. A sneer, whether verbally or 
physiognomically conveyed, is the simoom of social life ; while the sun 
still shines in our faces, we see every thing around us droop and wither 
under its influence. 

All quizzing is not however of a malignant nature. We have ama- 
teurs and professional quizzers ;—some who resort to the excitement of a 
hoax asa relief from their own dulness, even as others are actuated by 
“ the dear delight of giving pain.” But even the most innocuous quiz- 
zer is an offensive person. His pleasantries manifestly proceed from a 
sense of superiority, or a desire of humiliating his superiors. A noble 
persifleur, having raised a false alarm of a surprise of the enemy, to put 
to the proof the valour of Turenne—< Young man,” said the Marshal, 
“ had I betrayed the slightest symptom of poltroonery, your life should 
have atoned the hoax.’”” Many mockers by profession provoke moreover 
the fate of the lying boy who shrieked for help under the fangs of the 
wolf. They have dealt so largely in jest, that no one can believe them 
to be in earnest. ‘There is an old French comedy entitled “ Le Per- 
sifleur,” of which the hero becomes so renowned for quizzing, that when 
at length he prefers his suit to the object of his affections, nothing will 
persuade her that he is not bantering her by ironical professions. The 
Dialogues of Lucian exhibit a classical hoaxer of a similar description ; 
and more than one of Boccaccio’s heroes is the dupe of a clever 
mystification., 

But of all human quizzing, ancient and modern, plebeian or patrician, 
nothing equals that now in triumphant practice in the lists of litera. 
ture. From Zoilus to the penny newspapers, never has there been 
criticism, penned or spoken, so bitterly pungent as some of the grave 
laudatory articles, by which authors are now quizzed down to zero in the 
popular reviews. Satan Montgomery is bantered with the name of 


Isaiah ; Miss Landon by a comparison with La Rochefoucault ; and 
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Don Trueba, with Pigault le Brun. This is a refinement in cruelty. 
It is twining the rack with flowers, and hanging a man with a cord of 
gold. The sentence of the reviewer should be “ Yea, yea; and nay, 
nay!” <A Barmecide’s feast of fame is asupererogation of malice. We 
hold that all authors so derided have a right to call upon their critics 
to make good their words; and build up the visionary castles of their 
Fata Morgana, (like London bridge in the nursery song) with “ gravel 
and stone ;” or rather, “ with silver and gold.” A heavy mulct should 
be imposed on literary quizzing. 





ON THE PASSING OF THE REFORM BILL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF CORN-LAW RHYMES, 


Tune.—“ Rule Britannia.” 


WHEN wo-worn France first sternly spread 
Her banner’d rainbow on the wind, 
To strike rebellious reason dead, 
The Kings of many lands combined ; 
Did they triumph ? So they deemed : 
Could they triumph ? No, they dream’d. 


From Freedom's ashes, at their call, 
A form of might arose, and blazed ; 
*Tis true, they saw that phantom fall ; 
*Tis true they crush’d the power they rais’d ; 
But in conflict with the wise, 
Vain are armies, leagues, and lies. 


Not freedom, no, but Freedom’s foe, 
The baffled league of Kings o’erthrew ; 
We conquer'd them, though slaves can show 
They conquer'd us, at Waterloo : 
Mind is mightier than the strong! 
Right hath triumph’d over wrong! 


By sordid lusts to ruin led, 
Come, England's foes, ye self-undone ! 
Behold for what ye tax’d our bread! 
Is this the Mont Saint Jean ye won ? 
Hark! the Rabble’s triumph-lay! 
Sturdy beggars! who are they ? 


Fools! call your Czar! hire all his hordes! 
Arm Cesar Hardinge! league and plot! 
Mind smites you with her wing of words, 
And nought shall be where mind is not: 
Crush’d to nothing—what you are— 
Wormlings! will ye prate of war ? 


Ne paltry fray, no bloody day, 
That crowns with praise the baby-great ; 
The deed of Brougham, Russell, Grey, 
The deed that’s DONE, we celebrate! 
Mind’s great charter! Europe Say'd! 
Man for ever unenslav’d! 


Oh, could the wise, the brave, the just, 
Who suffer’d—died, to break our chains, 
Could Muir, could Palmer, from the dust, 
Could murdered Gerald hear our straina— 
Death would see, and souls in bliss, 
Unborn ages bless’d in this! 
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THE FAMILY OF THE COLD FEET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “ O'HARA TALES,” 














































So were called a highly respectable Irish family ; and the appellation 
is continued to their descendants of the present day, in consequence of 
the concluding circumstances of the following true narration. Incre- 
dulous some readers may be after having perused our paper to the end, 
notwithstanding our intimation that it deals with facts. Should such be 
the case we cannot help it ; and shall only add, that while the occurrence, 
for which we apprehend most question, has authenticated parallels in 
many countries over the world, its truth, in the particular instance be- 
fore us, has been vouched to the writer by a member of —The Family 
4 of the Cold Feet. Ay, and cold, cold were his own feet while he told 
the chilling story ; so inveterately, so inheritedly and innately cold, 
that the blaze of the jovial fire to which we sat, during his narrative, 
could not impart to them the least warmth; and cold, cold were his 
children’s feet—all except one, who obviously took after her mother, 
as well in constitution as in face and personal conformation ; and cold, 
cold had been his father’s feet—as cold, while he lived, as when he had 
been dead three days, and decidedly cold all over; and his grand- 
father’s, and his grandfather’s mother’s—which respectable lady brought 
the inconvenience into the family. And now we begin to tell in what 


Fe a il el el 


manner. ° : 
Antony Nugent, at four-and-twenty, was a tall, well-limbed, fair-hair- : ‘ 
ed, ruddy-cheeked, blue-eyed, and half-educated Irishman ;—a younger Ha 


brother, too, though on that account scarce a whit less dangerous to the 
heart’s ease of many a blooming girl around him. He lived with his 
brother, the baronet, in the old cut-stone mansion, called Upper Court, 
having nothing to do but hunt, fish, shoot, cock-fight, dog-fight, badger- 
bait, ferret-chase the rabbits in the warren, and, above all, dear women, 
make love to you. Profession he would none of ; taking fees, either as a 
attorney, barrister, surgeon or physician, was very much beneath his { 
family consequence ; he might have put his fine broad shoulders into a Cie 
red jacket, indeed, (or rather long and broad skirted red coat, as was avis 
then good military exquisitism,) had there been spirited wars going on } 
all over Europe: but it was atime of profound peace, and he candidly 
admitted that he did not like the trouble of drilling, and parading, and } 
mounting guard, when very little could be expected to come of it ; and 
he had much rather stay at home, amusing himself as a country gentle- 
man on his brother’s grounds. . 

This sounded in many ears as quite an independent resolution ; but iG 
that it really was so may be questioned. There was little doubt that, +: 
at a very early age, he had, with great facility, disposed of, among the 
pleasures of the Irish metropolis, the few thousands which fell to his 
share, as a younger brother, according to his father’s will: so that when 
he spoke with a toss of his head, of “ staying at home, amusing himself 
as a country gentleman on his brother’s grounds,” he must have meant, 
though perhaps it never struck him, at his brother’s expense into the 
bargain. Sir Roger was fond of him, however, and one of a class of men 
of that peculiar good nature, besides, who can countenance the expenses 


of those they are fond of, or, as he would himself have said, “ used to,” 
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at the risk of their own personal independence ; and so, Tony did very 
well ; ay, just as well as if he had been elder son born, and wrote him- 
self Sir Tony. 

Well, love-making, it has been declared, was, above all others, his 
amusement on Lis brother’s grounds, and in the neighbourhood. For it 
he would, in truth, give up fox, hare, the river’s side, the rabbit-warren, 
a cock-fight, a badger-bait—any other thing; and of this he boasted, as 
he ought to have done, to more fair faces than two or three, and was 
estimated accordingly —tor a season at least—by each of those to whom, in 
turn, he made the avowal in strict confidence. Nor was “ Master Tony” 
—or, more expressively with reference to his virtual reign at Upper 
Court, “ the young master,” as the tenants called him—particularly 
select in the indulgence of his pastime. Ilis “ grand passion,” or uni. 
versal passion, asserted and proved itself in a very eflicient kind of way, 
from the * cottier’s’ comely daughter up through the family of the small 
farmers, of the ‘* strong farmer,” of the gentleman farmer, and of the 
still more genteel farmer, till it had achieved its utmost flight, pro- 
portioned to his opportunities, at the fireside of the next ‘squire, local- 
ly “ square,” baronet, bishop, or, haply, real lord. For ‘Tony certainly 
had the blessed talent of making himself agreeable, and therefore wel- 
come, from the mud-cabin to the family seat. We have called him half 
educated,—that is, he pretended to Virgil, and hinted at Euclid ; still he 
had been a member of T. C. D., and he coudd smatter on, amusingly, 
among the very best society of his county ; and in rhyming, which he 
devoted exclusively to songs in praise of angling, hunting, fishing, wine, 
and women, Tony was considered a master. To enable the reader to 
form some opinion on this point, as well as to further illustrate the ruling 
bent of his mind, a song is subjoined, which has been copied by one of 
his cold-footed descendants, from the family archives, at our solicitation, 


Since with varying charms they inflame us, 
To change us from one or from two, 
Dear creatures they never can blame us, 
If what they insist on we do! 
So away with all fears of displeasing, 
In easing 
The teazing they doom us to know. 
Their wrath we are sure of appeasing, 
If we love them, and pay as we go! 


In a garden, like bees, we may hum on, 
And sip what we wish through its bowers— 
And why shou/d not the garden of woman 
Be free as the garden of flowers ? 
Oh! if one is my rose, daffadilly, 
Sweet Willy, 
Or lily, another I call— 
Nay, sometimes, lest our taste should grow chilly, 
Why not snatch a leaf from them all ! 


Now, any sagacious reader will perceive that so much had not been said 
about Mr. Tony’s characteristics, unless that they must have a good 
deal to do with the origin and perpetuation of “ cold feet” in his family ; 
and such, indeed, is the fact, as we hasten to make evident. The house 
of a neighbouring gentleman had long been untenanted, save by the 
trusty servants in whose care he had left it. Mr. Neville lost a well- 
beloved wife, in her first confinement, and immediately after quitted his 
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home and country to seek forgetfulness of sorrow in foreign lands. The 
innocent cause of her mother’s death, his infant daughter, he deposited 
in safe and respectable hands, to be nursed through the first years of 
childhood ; and when Esther Neville gained her sixth year, he sent for 
her from England, to which country he had just returned from the con- 
tinent, and thenceforward assumed his natural right as her protector. 
For some time she was educated in England, afterwards in France and 
Italy, and ultimately in England again; and in her nineteenth year her 
father came back with her to his native country, to instal her, as her 
mother’s successor, in his paternal mansion ; announcing his determina. 
tion never to re-marry, and proclaiming her heiress to his considerable 
estate, and funded preperty. 

Antony Nugent for some long weeks before her arrival within ten 
minutes ride of Upper Court, had been rather at a loss for a new object 
of adoration. He soon got Sir Roger to accompany him to Mr. Ne- 
ville’s on a welcoming visit ; fell in love with Esther, ten seconds after 
he had seen her ; and having contrived to stay for dinner, while his bro. 
ther returned home, told her as much before he left the house that 
evening, 

Let no one be astonished at this despatch. It was his way. He 
couldn't help it. No, no more than a connoisseur can help expressing 
raptures at the first sight of an old picture, although he may have seen 
hundreds, quite as old, before it. In very truth, Tony could not recol- 
lect the time since his sixteenth year, that he had once been able to curb 
the avowal of his perfect love for any and every woman or girl the 
least interesting, by whose side he found himself the necessary number 
of hours. And we pray, in his behalf, that no ill-natured person will 
suppose it was because Esther Neville happened to be an heiress, and 
he a younger brother, that he so soon declared himself, in the present 
instance. No such thing. Heiresses were by no ineans new to him. 
He had been at the knees of one or two before, and given them up in a 
few months, weeks, or days, as it might be, for the untiring pleasure of 
once more manifesting his mighty love for the sex, in the case, perhaps, 
of a pennyless fifth or seventh daughter. No, indeed; the least mer- 
cenary lover on earth was Tony. And in some degree to account for 
this, considering his own pauper state, and a rapid growth of nephews 
at Upper Court, perhaps it is as well to surmise that, in making fervid 
love, like a lusty sun, to every flower in the female garden, he had not 
as yet ever thought of becoming entitled by marriage, to the goods and 
chattels of one individual woman. But why he should not have done 
so we are utterly unable to explain. 

And how sped his as yet newest of all wooings? How did Esther Ne- 
ville take his sufficiently abrupt attack ? Not as she ought to have done, 
had she much experience of the world, or of the various sorts of fools 
of it. Out of select English boarding schools, or of continental con- 
vents she had lived but little ; and romance substituted in her mind a 
wholesome and most necessary knowledge of mankind and of woman- 
kind. Of such a man as we have sketched Tony Nugent, at four-and- 
twenty, she had dreamed, as well as of her own powers of striking to 
the death at first sight; not forgetting his really fervid and seemingly 
unchangeable manner in giving her so quick a proof of her good opi- 
nion of herself. In truth, although as the most romantic woman is 
bound to do, Esther made no response to his first startling speech ; Tony 
had not repeated it, with pretty additions, more than four times, when 
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she did, and vows of deathless fidelity were forthwith interchanged ; and 
in the stolen walks they enjoyed among the wild and solitary scenery adja- 
cent to Mr. Neville’s house, plans of future happiness, of happiness that 
never could, would, should, or ought to tire, towered up, like that same 
wild scenery, before and before them, till it faded into rich and beautiful 
vagueness in the distance. And this was as true of Tony Nugent as of 
Esther Neville. He felt as enthusiastic and as sincere as she did. Yes— 
not a doubt of it. He felt, in fact, as he had felt a hundred times 
before, just like a man in love for the very first time ; and he could 
have sworn to the world, as well as to his own heart, that it was utterly 
impossible he should ever look with the slightest interest on another 
woman, 

In fact, the ardent, quick-tempered Esther, was in her paradise— 
Fool’s Paradise. Once or twice only, she thought it odd that, in all 
their schemes for perennial blisses, her lover never happened to allude 
to the married state. But, on reflection, this could mean nothing at 
all ; or, if any thing, it illustrated his delicacy, and so helped to raise 
him in her estimation, if that were possible. It struck her, however, 
that she might as well tempt him a little on the point ; so, one even- 
ing, when, as usual, she had stolen out to meet him by the river's side, 
Esther, after expressing her tremors at the idea of being missed and 
asked after by her father, added, “ but our little uneasiness on that 
head, dear Tony, will soon be removed,—I mean, when you propose 
for me at home.” 

‘« Propose for you, at home, dearest Esther ?” he repeated, staring at 
her with great simplicity, and, a disinterested observer might have added, 
something like quandary, or stupidity. In truth, it was the first time 
the idea had presented itself to his mind. And here we again express 
ourselves posed, and unable to make out the peculiar mental economy 
of our hero. Such as we have found him, however, we give him to the 
world ; and that’s all can be said on the subject. 

A quick flash from Esther's dark eyes met his strange stare ; and she 
demanded, sharply, “ Why do you repeat my words ?” 

“ Repeat your words, Esther?—oh, ay; yes, to be sure—what a 
blockhead I am—! ha! ha! don’t be angry with me, gra-ma-chree- e 
here he slightly interrupted his speech by a little act—*“ but, as I over 
and over told you, my darling,—looking straight into your beautiful 
face” (it was not beautiful, only deeply interesting) “‘ always makes 
me forget what I am saying—ay, or doing, either,’—and here he re- 
peated the little act before alluded to. 

Esther echoed his laugh; and, though nothing more distinct was 
said on the subject, all seemed well. On their way homeward, however, 
she thought Tony a shade graver, or more reflective than usual; and 
she lay down that night with the germ of something disagreeable in her 
mind. 

The next evening, Tony sent her a message, as usual, and they were 
again alone, in a convenient, lover-like place. Esther came out, deter- 
mined to watch him; and having made this resolution, she, doubtless, 
would have found in his words, looks, and manner, something she sus- 
pected him of, had he been as innocent as a babe. Truth must be told, 
however. Tony really was a changed, or, at least, a changing man. 
Why? He no more knew, at present, than he had known, on similar 
occasions, many a time and oft, before. Once, only,, during the even- 
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ing, did he appear much interested ; but the occasion for his alteration 
of demeanour was no comfort to Esther's heart. 

« When my cousin Mary comes to see me, dear Tony, we must, at 
once, make her a confidant,’ said Esther. 

“ Certainly, Esther.—Does she come soon?” 

“ To-morrow—some time of the day.”’ 

“ Indeed? and that is soon ;’—his handsome eyes beamed brightly, 
—though, alas! for poor Esther, they turned away, with a kind of a 
happy, speculative expression. ‘ I’m so glad ;—for your sake, I mean. 
Your cousin will be such company to you !” 

«“ Thank you, Tony.”—Esther was quite put out; she could make 
nothing of him. 

‘Is she older or younger than you, Esther?” demanded Tony, still 
in a calculating way. 

““ About my own age.” 

«« And like you ?—any family resemblance ?” 

« Not the least :—I am not very tall; she is tall: 1am a brown girl ; 
she is a fair one—’”—‘“‘ With blue eyes, light hair, and a good complex- 
ion?” interrupted Tony, vivaciously. ‘“ Yes, as is usual, with very fair 
women,”— Very fair, you say?” again interrupted her waning, waning 
lover,—bewitched with the novelty of the contrast between his late mis- 
tress and his future one. 

“ Yes, Tony Nugent, very fair, as fair as heart can wish,” answered 
Esther, now just beginning to apprehend. 

«‘ And only about nineteen, like yourself,” cried Tony, not noticing 
Esther’s expressive manner, in the anticipating joy of his simple heart ; 
“and a bounding, bouncing, charming girl, I'll warrant ; all smiles and 
laughter, and pleasant conversation! Yes, I remember you hinted as 
much to me before; didn’t you, Esther?” 

“ Perhaps—why do you keep rubbing the palms of your hands together, 
Mr. Tony Nugent? I don’t find the evening so cold.” 

No use in continuing the scene between the lovers, on this occasion ; 
Tony arrived at home to rave as much about Esther’s cousin, as he had 
done about Esther’s self, before her arrival at Upper Court. Esther 
locked herself up in her chamber to hate the merry-hearted Mary, 
whom she had loved, during their first acquaintance in Dublin, on her 
way from England, to her father’s house, and ever since, till this even- 
ing; and, even towards her beau-ideal of lover, and of constant lover, 
Tony Nugent, her heart began to change, and change badly. Unamiable 
ingredients had naturally mixed themselves up with the whole of Esther's 
character ; and the course of her education and experience had not since 
worked them out of it. As a child, she was self-willed, almost daring 
in the attainment of whatever she had set her heart on, and resentful, 
if thwarted in gaining her object: Nay, worse, she could brood 
over her disappointment, and unrelentingly nurse a spirit of retaliation 
towards its author. Judicious direction of her mind and feelings, might, 
doubtless, have done much towards subduing, if not eradicating these 
infirmities, during her growth from child into girl; or the really good 
portions of her mind and heart, their generosity, and even romance, 
might have been cultivated and enlarged so as to weigh down their 
dangerous tendencies. Such, we repeat, had not however been the case ; 
and, now, at nineteen, she was, therefore, a passive victim to the un- 
amiable temptations of her nature ; at the impulse, too, of the greatest 
disappointment any woman can feel, and which Esther Neville felt to an 
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intensity of which few women are capable. In fact, before the summer 
morning’s sun danced dazzlingly through her window, on her sleepless 
eyes, Esther had vowed a vengeance upon the unconscious Tony Nu- 
gent, for his buoyant spirits, the previous evening ; nay, she had plan- 
ned it, and only waited to receive full proof of his delinquency, with a 
fit opportunity, in order to carry it into execution. 

And Tony did not keep her long waiting. He was in Mr. Neville’s 
house when Mary O'Neil entered it, and scarce stirred from her side 
the whole evening. Esther had to suffer the scene of a laughing, witty, 
hilarious flirtation between her cousin and her quondam lover, while she 
sat neglected, looking out at the beauties of nature, through the old bow- 
window of the sombre drawing-room. She did suffer it, however, silently, 
and, to all appearance, contentedly ; and, at length, she left them alone, 
-—to reconnoitre, however, from an adjacent room ; at the door of which 
she had not stood a long while, till her ears heard the words of perfidy 
from Tony’s importunate lips, and then something else from them, with 
the aid of those of the laughing, almost scoffing Mary O'Neil, which 
sounded to Esther like a poisonous reptile’s hiss. 

And, now, she took her measures, her first ones, at least. She 
wrote to Mary’s brother, a brave, though fierce old éampaigner, 
quartered with his regiment in a town near at hand. She sought 
her father, in his library, and conversed with him some time. Then 
she had to adapt her manner and looks to her purposes, before 
re-entering the drawing-room, where the new lovers still sat in 
happy twilight—* Does she laugh at him still?” thought Esther, 
again eaves-dropping at the door. ‘“No—now her voice is gentle 
enough, and if she does continue to reject his quickly conceived, and as 
quickly told love, ‘tis in maiden murmurs only.—Good ! very good !— 
Mary O'Neil, he shall be mine yet—mine, though it were but to shew 
him how I loathe him, when he is so !”—And, so meditating, Esther 
tripped into the room, in seemingly high spirits, rallying the happy 
pair, and congratulating herself on having been the means of making 
them known to each other. Mary laughed, and protested, and remon- 
strated, and asked ‘“‘ How could such nonsense enter into her dear 
Esther’s head ?’”—And Master Tony, what did he say or do? Was there 
no appearance of disconcertion in his manner? no consciousness of 
being, at the least, a very gay deceiver? no awkwardness in the 
presence of the woman to whom, a few hours before, he had been swear- 
ing, in good round oaths, (as became his rank and bearing in those good 
old times,) entranced adoration and immortal fidelity ? Not a trace of 
anything like all this: and for a very sufficient reason—namely, because 
he did not feel it. His heart accused him of nothing at all. He stood 
quite self-acquitted to his own conscience, or rather he had never been 
at its bar for an instant. He was but following his nature, his vocation. 
In a word, the matter did not, could not trouble his mind, had never 
done so, and was very unlikely ever to do so. And hence, upon Esther’s 
re-appearance, he only joined in Mary O’Neil’s laugh, and chuckled, 
and rubbed the palms of his hands together, in the way Esther scarce 
liked, (if he would recollect himself a little ;) and really and truly 
thought it all exceedingly pleasant and natural, and just as it ought to be. 

About three evenings after, Tony and Mary O’Neil were seated in 
a very nice little place, out of doors, doing their very best to be mutually 
amiable. It was a miniature, a fairy valley, abruptly entered, at one 
point, very near to that where they had chosen to repose themselves 
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after their romping walk, by a zig-zag path, down one of its sides—the 
side, too, opposite to where they sat. A little wailing brook—so little 
that it fretted itself in wailing against the mere pebbles which obstructed 
the would-be perfectly even course of its insignificant existence—was at 
their feet ; their couch was one of the inland sweeps of its mossy, and 
daisied, and butter-cupped bank ; and the sky-lark was bravuraing his 
last evening song for his wife, over their heads. Could there be a 
better boudoir for two lovers? T'hey thought not. 

«But can I believe you?” murmured Mary, as Tony’s doomed head 
rested on her shoulder, and his arm encircled her waist ;— this time, 
your first time ?” 

“IT vow and swear it, dearest, dearest darling, by the round world, 
and the blue sky over it !—by your two eyes !—and by this—and this—.” 

“Stop, stop!” whispered Mary, struggling ; “ there’s some one look- 
ing at you.” 

Tony followed her glance with his own. On the top line of the 
sweeping ground opposite to them stood three figures. Esther Neville, 
leaning her right arm on her father’s, and her left on a dragoon officer 
of about forty. “ My brother Peter!’’ half shrieked Mary, starting up. 

The new comers stood a moment, observantly ; during which Esther, 
turning her face alternately, from one to another of her supporters, 
pointed expressively towards the lovers. “ What do they want here ?” 
asked Tony, rising. Esther, her father, and Captain O'Neil, descended 
the zig-zag path to the brook, crossed the tiny stream by stepping- 
stones, and were soon with their friends. 

‘Hope you’re well, Miss Mary O'Neil, since I saw you last,” said 
the militaire. Mary could only run to him, and embrace him. ‘“ Good 
evening, Mr. Tony Nugent, began Esther.” ‘“ A kind good evening, 
Esther,” answered Tony, ‘‘ though I thought we wished each other that 
before.” “I want to make you acquainted with Miss O’Neil’s brother, 
Captain O'Neil,” continued Esther. ‘ Thank you kindly,” responded 
Tony. 

“« My service to you, sir,” said the Captain, bowing low, while the 
broad skirts of his braided buff coat stuck out at either side. ‘“ And 
mine to you, Captain,” answered Tony, quite cheerfully. 

“I may as well make you a little better known to one another, 
gentlemen,” resumed Esther, haughtily taking her father’s arm, while 
her bridled passion made her brown cheeks pallid, and her slight lips 
ashy-coloured. ‘This, Mr. Antony Nugent, is a brave and distin- 
guished officer, who, as yet, cannot count a stain on the honour of 
one member of his family, male or female, and who is determined 
he never shall. And this, Captain O'Neil, is the young gentleman 
who has been trifling with the affections of two of your relations, 
in the short space of a few weeks; the presumptuous beggar, who 
began by swearing himself my admirer, and who prevailed on me to 
conceal the dishonour from you, dearest father; and who, the very 
hour Mary O'Neil came to see me, repeated the same oaths to her— 
(Mary shrieked out at these words)—and repeated them, again and again, 
until at last she allowed him the degree of intimacy we have witnessed 
from the top of that height yonder.” 

“ A bad kind of business, Mr. Antony Nugent,” remarked the grave 
and gruff Captain. “I protest—I declare, Captain, I don’t know, I 
can't see what all this means,” said Tony. ‘‘ Then we must only try 
and clear your eyesight, sir—You wish to have nothing to say 
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further in the matter, cousin Esther?” “Me!” repeated Esther, 
scoffingly, ‘‘ I scorn the poor adventurer as I do the dust of the road 
I have come to find him for you.” ‘ Very well,” rejoined the Captain, 
“you need be in no passion, my dear ; I only asked you to declare your 
mind to his face—just to give him a hint that, although my own sister 
is second in the case, I should have seen you righted, before her, if such 
was your will, taking into account that you were first in the case. Very 
well. And so, Mr. Antony, ‘tis with Miss O’Neil’s help you are carry- 
ing on the war at present ?” 

‘‘ Sir? what do you say, Captain?” asked Tony. 

“ That is, in plain words, you are very much devoted to my sister.” 

** Devoted! I adore her on the knees of my heart! and have told her 
as much, no doubt, a thousand times!” assented Tony, joyously. 

“‘ Indeed ; and any one might have guessed as much who had seen you 
together here in the open country, and in the broad day-light, as I did, 
a few moments ago. Very well, sir. You do my sister and me a great 
honour.” 

* Delighted to hear you say so!” cried Tony, pouncing on his hand, 
and shaking it. 

“Very well, Mr. Antony. All very well so far ; and of course you 
agree that, particularly after the scene here between you this evening, 
which any common peasant may have witnessed before your friends came 
up, the sooner such matters are brought to an end, the better for all 
parties concerned.” 

‘““I—I must really say,” stammered Tony, “that I should be very, 
very sorry to bring things to an end so soon between me and my darling 
Mary His heart merely failed him at the thought of giving her 
up so exceedingly soon ; “ but, if you afford me a little more time, and 
let me look about me a little, perhaps, with good opportunity, I may 
soon be able to oblige you.” 

“‘T can spare but very little time, sir,” replied the Captain, looking 
dangerous. ‘“ My leave of absence extends but to three days.” 

“Well, Captain, well, even in three days a good many things may 
happen.” 

“« But the business ought to be completed, sir, before I go back to my 
regiment.” 

“ Well, and perhaps it may,—who knows?” assented Tony cheerfully, 
and with great self-reliance. 

“Come, come, sir—I don’t understand you at all, nor your foolish 
manner either. In one word, Mr. Antony Nugent, are you prepared to 
marry Miss O'Neil this evening, under Mr. Neville’s roof ?” 

“ Marry !” ejaculated Tony, in unfeigned surprise. But he was 
soon made more familiar with the new-formed idea, on having the Cap. 
tain’s alternative suggested to him. Not, indeed, that he was as much 
a coward as he was a half-witted country gentleman. Had he disliked 
Mary, it is probable he would have stood and fired his four or five shots 
for a chance of escaping her ; but, on the contrary, his passion for her 
still remained as strong as any he had ever felt for any other woman, 
chiefly, perhaps, because as yet she had not quite fully avowed her 
adoration of himself, and he wanted that habitual gratification, at any 
risk. In short, with the nature or extent of his new engagement only 
very vaguely established in his mind, and while poor Mary, notwith- 
standing a growing preference, objected on the seore of Teny’s perfidy 
to her cousin, as well as on account of the rapidity of the proceeding, 
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married they were that evening, in Mr. Neville’s house,—her brother 
emphatically bullying her into compliance by threats of a foreign con- 
vent, to hide, as he said, the disgrace she “had brought on her family. 
It should before now have been said that Mary O’Neil was an orphan, 
her father and her mother both dead, and therefore that she stood 
greatly in awe of a brother so much her elder. 

‘‘ I wish you joy, Mary Nugent,” whispered Esther, directly the marriage 
ceremony had been performed. Mary half started at the emphasis with 
which her cousin spoke ; it seemed to hide a dangerous meaning. Then 
she began to wonder at Esther’s zeal in so precipitately providing her 
with a husband, in the person of the very man whom, but a few days be- 
fore, she had permitted to pay attentions to herself. And the reader's 
surprise may also be aroused on this point, recollecting Esther’s mental 
resolve, while meanly eaves-drooping at the drawing-room door. Marry- 
ing Tony to another woman seemed, indeed, a strange step towards 
making him her own property. But we shall soon hear her explain the 
crooked and unique workings of her imperfected mind and unrefined 
heart. 

How Tony was to support a wife, now that he had got one, together 
with some other little human beings who might follow the event, to say 
nothing of himself, dogs, horses, cocks, ferrets, and two or three ser- 
vants, at least, to look after his whole menage ; this was a question which 
occupied his brother-in-law the captain, his host, Mr. Neville, and (in 
a very slight degree) himself, to a late hour the night of his marriage. 

“As for me,” said Tony, laughing gaily, ‘‘ every body knows that, 
since my last Dublin trip, I have been living on Divine Providence, like 
my friends the archbishops.” 

“* Your brother may assist you,” observed Mr. Neville. 

“« Roger has not a sod that isn’t mortgaged twice over,” answered 
Tony ; “ and I believe I helped him, the first time, my own self,” he 
added, again laughing—not a false, forced laugh, but a very sincere 
hearty one. 

“I live on my pay alone,” said Captain O’Neil, “ having been a 
little improvident, like yourself, brother Tony, in my younger days, with 
the wreck of the paternal property which my dear father’s tastes, as a 
country gentleman, properly supporting the family consequence, left me 
to take care of. Your wife’s little fortune remains untouched, however ; 
and, with it, suppose we purchase and stock a snug farm for you? Care 
and prudence might soon make you and Mary rich, and cut out some- 
thing for the little ones; and ’tis no disgrace to a gentleman to farm 
his own lands,” 

“ Done!” cried Tony, striking the table with his knuckles. “ Dis- 
grace? not a bit ; ‘tis a most honourable occupation,—and that’s the worst 
can be said of it. And as to care and prudence between my darling 
Mary and me, now that we are to be turned out on our own accounts ; 
never fear, Captain ; never fear, Mr. Neville. But now I want to go 
look after her, and ask what she’s doing ; so good night,—and here’s our 
own noble healths. Good night—hurra!” And, bounding like a stag 
over the backs of chairs which stood in his way, Tony sallied forth on 
his self-imposed mission of discovery. 

Two days after, the new-married couple, accompanied by the Captain, 
left Mr. Neville’s house to take possession of their own. Esther Neville 
did not appear to wish them good bye,—her father said she was indisposed. 
Nor had she appeared to them since the moment after their marriage, 
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when she wished Mary joy in rather a remarkable manner. And her 
father all along gave the same account of her absence ; but it was not 
the true one. Esther did not stay in the house ten minutes after leav- 
ing the drawing-room that evening. Ordering her carriage, she departed 
in it for the abode of a lady, a relation, in the neighbourhood ; and home 
she did not return till Tony Nugent and his wife had quitted her father’s 
house. 





Let us jump over about a year-and-a-half, and visit farmer Tony in 
his own house, just to see what “ care and prudence” had done for 
him in the mean time. He and Mary are sitting to a good turf fire, 
facing each other ; and that’s one feature of comfort, certainly. Tony 
has a huge jug of strong beer before him,—and that’s another. But he is 
ill.dressed, and so is poor Mary ; and he looks five years older than 
when last we saw him, and not so handsome, to say nothing of respecta- 
ble ; and she looks delicate, and worn, and drooping ; in fact, she is but 
lately risen from her lying-in bed, with the premature loss of her baby. 
Glance round the room. Fowling-pieces, fishing-rods, nets, and other 
weapons and implements of field sport, irregularly placed over the chim. 
ney, hint that Tony is yet able, or recently has been, to follow some of 
his old pastimes ; nay, a fox-hound rolled up before the fire, and a fresh 
brush stuck into the muzzle of a fowling- piece, proclaim, that, if his 
hunter is not yet in the stable, he very lately might have been found 
there. But what shall we say of the torn, and worn, and crumpled car- 
pet on the floor? and of the rickety, almost shivered deal table before 
him ; and of the one mean, thin, gauky tallow-candle which flickers on it ? 
and of the broken chairs, and the damp white mould which in many places 
covers the paper on the walls of Tony’s parlour ? 

A few words of the conversation between him and his wife may assist 
us to answer :—‘ Never mind, Mary duck; keep never minding, and 
all will go right in the long run; and if you would just stop talking to 
me, in that way, about this woman and that woman, and this girl and 
that girl, you would leave me more heart to look about me, and keep 
things together.” 

“Very well, dear Tony, very well; only I’m told you had a fine time 
of it while I was up stairs, the last three weeks. But no matter. What 
we are now to do for common food, or even the old leaky house over our 
heads—that’s the question.” 

* Well, and so it is, darling,” assented Tony. 

* You take it very quietly, Tony dear.” 

“ And to be sure I do, Mary pet.” 

“ But what do you mean to do? There is not a shilling left of the 
thirteen hundred spared out of my little fortune, after purchasing the 
farm, to help us on—is there ?"’ 

* Not a stiver, my love.” 

“ And our stock is driven, almost to the last cow, for debts incurred 
in the meantime ?” 

“ You speak the blessed truth, duck.” 

‘* And we owe more than they have sold for.” 

“ Indeed and we do, sure enough.” 

“« And no one will give us a loaf on credit any longer.” 

“So they say, darling.” 

‘* Then where are we to get the loaf?” 

‘« Buy it—out of that, my dear:”” ani, to Mary's utter astonishment, 
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Tony emptied a goodly-sized leathern bag of golden guineas on the 
table. 
‘Tn the name of goodness, Tony, how have you come by that ?” 

« Esther Neville’s attorney gave it to me.” 

Esther Neville’s attorney,” repeated Mary, in consternation. 

© Yes, love. You know since the old man’s death she has all his great 
riches at her own disposal.” 

“ Yes. Well, she lends it to you?” 

“ No such thing; but, as I was talking of mortgaging our little pur. 
chase, she heard of it, and so sent the attorney to me, and the business 
was soon settled.” , 

« Soon, indeed,” replied Mary. Then she added to herself: “ Well 
might you wish me joy, Esther ;” and dismal and fearful, though vague 
forebodings pressed on Mary's mind. “ How soon must you repay Esther 
Neville, Tony?” she resumed, after a pause, during which her tranquil 
husband was whistling a hunting-air, and playing with the heap of gold 
on the table. 

** Esther offered me my own time, darling ; so, to make sure, I named 
this day twelvemonths ; and there's what the little attorney called a spe- 
cial deed of agreement between us, that the land and house are Esther's 
if we are not quite punctual. But little fear of that: ‘ care and prudence’ 
will enable us to meet the debt in six months, not to talk of twelve.” 

A stout, comely serving-wench here bustled into the parlour, much agi- 
tated, and bawled out: “ Misther Antony, there’s Kitty Larissy, the 
smith’s daughter, from the other side o’ the river, is afther sendin’ in a 
little brat of a gorsoon, to ax you tostep out to spake toher. I wondher 
what makes her ashamed or afeard to come up to our dour her ownself, 
instid 0’ snakin’ about the house in that way.” 

“ Divvle’s in the little fool, what can she want of me?” demanded 
Tony, bundling out of the room with a very bad grace. 

“ You're the best judge o’ that, yourself, sir,” answered the serving- 
wench, stumping after him in evident dudgeon,—and dudgeon of that 
peculiar kind which might have had its source in outraged though ten- 
der feelings, 


“ Twelve months are soon passed over ;” and again, with permission, 
we approach Tony's house upon the day’ appointed for the re-payment of 
Esther’s loan to him. 

Something unusual occurs within. The road, as we come near, is 
covered with country-people ; groups of them also recline on sheiving 
ground over it; and all are grave, and converse in whispers. Looking 
to the humble mansion, we see its window-shutters closed. Entering its 
little court-yard, Sir Roger Nugent’s old lumbering carriage appears at the 
door, with, behind it, those of some of the neighbouring gentry, and Sir 
Roger’s servants wear long white hatbands and scarfs. Immediately 
before the door two chairs confront each other at some distance ; and at 
either side of it stand two mutes in black cloaks, holding long black 
poles in their hands, surmounted by folds of white linen.—Death is in 
the house! The country people have flocked in to attend the funeral— 
a duty considered almost sacred among them—and to vie with each 
other in bearing the coffin on their shoulders to the church-yard. And 
now they know they have not to wait long , for the two chairs have just 


been placed before the door to receive the coffin in a few moments, while 
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the clergyman prays over it before it is lifted up and borne to its desti- 
nation. 

The pause, though short, is intensely awful. The country-people 
crowd up to the house, scarce uttering a breath. Hush! hark! that 
wild low wailing of women within the house announces the closing of 
the coffin-lid. Do not the hoarse moans of men mingle with it? Again 
hush! The corpse is brought out. Two clergymen, an old and a young 
man, issue through the door bareheaded, and murmuring prayers; white 
scarfs across their shoulders, and white flowing bands on their hats. 
Then, carried upon men’s arms, who confront each other, appears the 
coffin—poor Tony Nugent and his brother following it as chief mourn- 
ers, their eyes reddened and cast down, and their lower features hid in 
the collars of their black cloaks ; other mourners, friends and neighbours, 
also appear in black cloaks, and, for the present, the procession is ended 
by women in close white mantles, with hoods gathered round their faces, 
whose wild lament now swells higher and higher on the ear, and is 
answered, suddenly, by the ejaculations and cries of the hitherto hushed 
crowd before the house. The coffin rests awhile upon the chairs ; every 
head is uncovered, and every knee bent, while the clergymen pray over 
it. Then four strong men place it on their shoulders ; the clergymen 
still precede it ; the widower and his brother still follow it; Sir Roger's 
carriage and servants come after ; then the friends and their carriages ; 
then the women in white,—and all pass through the country-people, 
abroad, who form irregularly in their train, to the amount of perhaps a 
thousand souls, men, women, and children ; and in this order the pro- 
cession moves on, near the bank of a shining placid river, and through 
the windings and inequalities of a road running. almost by chance between 
sweeping hills at either hand ; the continued wail of the women echo- 
ing from height to height, and along the surface of the water. 

It was late of an October day when the funeral left the house. But 
the church-yard could soon be gained ; it was not a quarter of a mile 
distant. Before arriving at it, however, the weather suddenly changed, 
as if to try the sincerity of the multitude of voluntary mourners. Hail, 
rain, sleet, and wind burst and blustered around them ;—no creature of 
the assembly turned back.—The coffin was carried into Sir Roger’s fa- 
mily vault, the mouth of which, in the middle of the uninclosed church- 
yard, was always covered over by a little oblong building of brick and 
mortar, surmounted by a marble slab, except when a tenant approached 
it ; and then the slab was removed, and one side of the oblong broken 
down, to afford free passage for the descent of the corpse, down a few 
narrow stone steps. These circumstances it is advisable to mention : 
and notice is also invited to the closing events of the evening in the 
church-yard. The deluges of rain and sleet, and the roaring of the 
wind, increased rather than diminished at the moment, when, in the 
somewhat premature gloom of the hour, the coffin was being conveyed 
down the steps into the tomb. There was bustle, and confusion, and 
anxiety, and uncertainty. The steps were slippery from the sleet ; the 
bearers of the sad burden missed their footing ; they and it were precipitat- 
ed into the depths of the vault: and the results of the accident soon appear- 
ed to be some dislocation of their limbs, and a giving way of the screws of 
the coffin-lid, For the men, help was at hand ; for the other mishap, 
persons were to be sought after ; the evening grew darker and blacker ; 
the storm augmented its rage ; and, at the advice of all friends present, 

» 
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Tony Nugent consented to return home, and wait until morning to have 
_the coffin screwed down again, and the mouth of the vault re-built. 

We now rapidly approach the close of our true history. Sir Roger 
and the elder of the clergymen accompanied Tony to his house, to stay 
the night, and console him in his bereft situation. They found the doors 
closed ; and this the servants, who had all gone with the funeral, pro. 
nounced strange, inasmuch as they had been left open, and, indeed, the 
house empty, after the departure of the body for the church-yard. 
Tony knocked ; the door was opened by Esther Neville’s attorney. The 
widower started, stared, and turned pale. ‘The attorney drew him aside 
and said.—*‘ Miss Neville, herself, sir, is in the parlour, and wishes to 
peak with you alone—quite alone.—I am not sure if her head is right; 
and what she exactly means to do I cannot guess ; but she insists on see. 
ing you without a witness.” 

Tony looked still more confounded for a moment ; but a happy thought 
seemed to relieve him a little ; he whispered to his brother and the 
clergyman what was going on, and stept into the parlour. 

Esther Neville was seated at the fire in the riding dress of the day, 
A solitary candle scarce gave light to the apartment. To Tony’s great 
comfort she smiled when he appeared, and held out her hand to him— 
saying.—‘ I am glad to see you in my house, Tony Nugent.” 

“‘In your house, Esther ?”’ 

** Don’t you remember what day of the month it is to-day ?” 

“ Yes,” muttered Tony ; “and now I guess what you mean, Esther 
Neville.” 

“* Perhaps you do not. Can you redeem your land and house ?” 

“No, not if one gold guinea could redeem them for me.” 

“ Then they are mine, you know ; and, as the weather is bad, I intend 
sleeping here, to-night, with some servants, and my attorney. They 
will contrive a bed for you, at Upper Court, I suppose ; or perhaps your 
friend the clergyman may oblige you.” 

‘* Thank you, Esther ; I'll go and see.” 

“‘ Stop a moment, dear Tony:” he started, and turned round, she was 
again smiling at him: “sit down, and let us have a little chat, some- 
thing like old times.” He did as he was bid ; she drew her chair closer 
to him. 

“ Ah, those old times, Tony! when you vowed and swore you loved 
me dearly !” 

“ And I did, Esther!” gasped Tony, his happy suspicion before enter- 
ing the parlour now growing into almost a reality. “I did! as truly as 
ever man loved woman !”’ 

“’Twas for a short time, however. You soon gave me up for an- 
other.” 

«< Ah, dear Esther, a foolish frolic ; did not mean giving you up ; and 
you were to blame, yourself, for separating us, really.” 

“‘ And perhaps I was, dear Tony. But that can’t be helped now, you 
know. Let us go on, instead of looking back. Whatever attracted you 
to me, a few years ago, is still in me; and I am still a very young wo- 
man, not yet two-and-twenty.” 

“ To be sure you are, my dear Esther! and improved, if possible, 
every way ! and more worthy of true love than ever !” 

Did Tony mean and feel what he said? He did. Esther again was a 
contrast to all other women he had adored since their angry parting ; 
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and—with the tomb unclosed over Mary O‘Neil—and worse—her 
coffin unscrewed—he did mean and feel what he said. 

They continued their conversation together for more than an hour. 
Esther's revenge over the paltry mind and heart of Tony Nugent lay 
within her grasp. She sent him to call in his brother, the clergyman, 
and the attorney. She invited them to be seated, and spoke as follows. 

“Mr. Attorney—whatever I say, do not interrupt me. You have as. 
sured me there are no means of staying your proceedings against Mr. 
Tony Nugent, and that his house and lands must pass out of his posses- 
sion, and he once more become a pauper. But 1 have found means, 
I do not scruple to say, gentleman all, that he and I were once sincerely 
attached to each other, and that an old love is now renewed, and as 
truly as ever. That being the case, there can be nothing very extraor- 
dinary in our becoming man and wife, and, for his sake, as soon as pos. 
sible. Should we delay a single day—a single evening and night, I 
mean—J must become the possessor of his only earthly property ; and, 
sudden—and, perhaps, something else—as the resolution may appear, I 
have consented to marry him, this instant, to save him from the humi- 
liation of offering himself to me as a mere beggar.” 

Tony winced at the tone of her address. It wasa little unlike (though 
he could not exactly say how or where) her honied words to him, a few 
moments before. And so was the expression of her face, though he 
could not define that either. Esther paused a moment, being interrupt- 
ed by loud shouts and cries, seemingly of deadly terror, which passed 
by the house. They subsided, and she continued. 

“Yes, Gentlemen, there he stands, Tony Nugent, my old lover ; 
Tony Nugent, who, partly out of a return of pure, disinterested affec- 
tion for me, partly from a very natural desire of keeping a roof over his 
head, presses me ” (there, again, thought Tony, why, ‘twas she 
pressed me!) “ to marry him this instant—in this house—the house of 
death—death’s taint, and almost smell in it,—pah! and while the 
late wife of his bosom is scarce yet cold in the grave! But these facts 
should only increase my love and gratitude, since they only show how 
great is the ardour of his passion. Here I stand up, then, dear Tony ; 
and when I am your wife, you and your friends shall hear a few more of 
my opinions about you.” 

They stood hand in hand before the clergyman ; every one but Esther, 
even Tony, looking stunned and confused. She afterwards declared her 
plan of revenge ;—to have married him, in order to prove to the world 
the base folly and littleness of his nature, which, under the circumstances 
she had herself enumerated, could permit him to accept any woman’s 
hand, either for whim, or self-interest, or both ;—and then Esther would 
have spurned him to her feet, drawn his own picture to his face, and cast 
him off for ever. But the sweet cup of revenge was fearfully snatched 
from her lips, even while they touched it. All in the parlour were sud- 
denly startled by a very low hoarse moaning at one of the windows, of 
which the shutters fastened inside. They listened, and feeble fingers 
seemed scratching at the glass; and then the weak, inarticulate voice 
passed round to the back of the house, accompanied by a trailing noise. 
A moment after, shrieks and howls of utter terror arose in the kitchen, 
and Tim Ryan, Tony’s man-of-all-work, clasped round the waist by a 
stout serving-wench before mentioned, broke into the parlour, as mad 
for the time as any two poor creatures in Bedlam. ‘“ Thonomonduoul!” 
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began Tim; and he only was able to speak, or rather stutter, “ God 
forgive us for cursin’ !—bud—here it’s afther us, hot-fut !” 

His master and friends rapidly questioned him ; he took little notice. 

«‘ And the duoul’s in me, for a born fool, to run and open the back- 
dour, to let it in! only that you heard it Winny, and was afeard, and 
made me go out to see Murther !—don’t ye all hear it!” The trail- 
ing noise remarked outside the house, was now more distinct, coming 
along the passage from the kitchen. “ Murther! and do ye mane to stay 
here !—Let me go, Winny ; and help a hand to pull open this windee !” 
He began to unfasten the shutters,—‘ Oh, your reverence, won't you 
thry an’ lay it, Sir!—Let me go, Winny, I tell you !” 

But Winny did not let him go; and they emerged together through 
the now fully open window. 

Almost at the same moment, Mary Nugent, clad in her grave-clothes 
rent and soiled, and with her hands and feet bleeding, dragged herself 
on her knees to the threshold of the parlour door ; and there, after half 
raising herself to give one corpse-like look at the group within, fainted 
and fell across it, “ a weary weight.” 

Our story is told. Esther Neville had only half her revenge; and 
when recovered from the terrors of that night, she made amends for 
having ever wished to wreak any. She shared her fortune with Mary 
and Tony, who lived together, a tolerably happy couple, during more than 
twenty years after—thanks to a false step and bad screws—the father 
and mother of sons and daughters—all as much alive all over their little 
bodies, as if their mamma had never been waked and buried before- 
hand,—all over their little bodies, except in their lower extremities,—a 
deficiency transmitted to them by Mary Nugent, who, in that respect, 
never was able wholly to rewarm herself out of the chill of the tomb, 
and who thus became the founder of “Tue Famity or rue Coup Feet.” 





SONG—BY Mrs. GORE. 


Wouldst thou cross the weary sea, Willie, 
Wouldst thou quit the threshold stone, 

Where thy young feet totter’d in infancy, 
Ere our mother’s days were done ?— 

Her last sad look of this world of woe 
Was ta’en from that threshold stone! 


Shall another hand than thine, Willie, 
Bind up the gadding vine, 

That strays so wild o’er the casement pane, 
Where the woodbine-blossoms twine ? 

Our mother’s care first train’d them there, 
Where the noon-beams fiercest shine. 


When thou'’rt far away o’er the sea, Willie, 
Rude hands will soon molest 
The brooding bird that, year by year, 
Returns to yon dear old nest :— 
‘Dearly our mother lov’d to welcome 
That faithful summer guest! 
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What though the world go hard, Willie, 
And English bread be scant, 

There's a heartful cheer in our own dear land, 
That no other earth can grant:: 

The prairie teems with brightest flowers, 
Bat it was not thy childhood’s haunt. 


See yonder the fair hill-side, Willie, 
Where the early harebells wave ; 

See yonder the limegrove’s quivering screen, 
See yonder the wildwood cave ; 

See yonder the tall green grass that springs 


On our mother’s kirk-yard grave ! 


Sadly thou'lt miss them all, Willie, 
In the boundless forest plain, 

When the log-hut shelters thy burning head, 
And there's none to sooth thy pain; 

And curse the craving lust of gold, 
That tempted thee o'er the main. 


Thou wilt think of our old roof tree, Willie, 
With its thin, grey, curling smoke ; 

Thou wilt seem to see the spring gush forth 
From the roots of its sheltering oak ; 

And seem to hear the solemn words 
That our dying mother spoke. 


And thou wilt curse thy fickle toot, Willie, 
And the hour when thou wast born, 

And yearn for the meanest household thing 
Thou hast left behind in seorn. 

Go not, Willie'—twould grieve our mother 
To see me here forlorn, 


We are but two in the world, Willie, 
But one, so thou dost not roam; 

But who can tell what chance may bide 
Where the roaring breakers foam— 
Trim up the hearth !—my brother stays 

In our own dear father’s home ! 





THE PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ANTI-DRACO, 


Tue growing repugnance of the public mind to the punishment of 
death, is one of the strongest possible proofs of the advancing civiliza- 
tion of the age. There were times when our legislators might have 
made every offence which is cognizable by our Courts of Justice, a capi- 
tal crime, without incurring the animadversion of public opinion ; and, 
they certainly did make great progress towards that Draconic perfec- 
tion of criminal legislation. In the worst periods, indeed, of our legis- 
lative history, there were some men of superior minis, whose clearer 
judgment estimated this sort of legislation as it deserved, and whose 
moral sense revolted at its wickedness, while their intelligence abhorred 
its barbarism. But, such men were isolated in their generation : their 
sentiments found no response in the public mind: their opinions had no 
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practical result. The people had lost the better instincts which are some- 
times found to supply the place of moral instruction in the simplicity of 
the savage state, without having acquired those correct notions and cul- 
tivated sentiments which an advanced state of civilization teaches. Ig. 
norant and narrow-minded pretenders to a knowledge of the “ science of 
government,” had brutalized the public mind by investing justice with 
the attributes of revenge; or, rather, they had deposed from her seat 
that ‘“ august and godlike” power, and enthroned in the temple dedi- 
cated to her name, the destroying spirit of vengeance. Hence, the peo- 
ple became dreadfully familiar with judicial slaughter ; and from tie ha- 
bit of seeing legal murder committed in the name, and attended with 
all the solemnities of justice, their natural feelings ceased to be shocked 
by such deliberate outrages against reason, morals, and humanity. 
Thus vicious legislation debauched the human heart and understanding, 
and corrupted the sources of moral improvement, under the pretence of 
repressing crime ! 

By the enactment of laws which confounded all distinctions of moral 
guilt, and which rendered the life of man of so little value ag to make 
its destruction, by judicial process, an ordinary and familiar occurrence, 
the legislators themselves became criminal ; and, though their persons 
were beyond the reach of temporal punishment, their deeds cannot escape 
execration., It is necessary, as a warning to others, who may be dis- 
posed to exercise legislative power without regard to the eternal princi- 
ples of justice, that the conduct of their delinquent predecessors should 
be arraigned before the tribunal of enlightened opinion, and that the 
judgment should pass upon their memories which dooms them to a fame 
no less ignominious than immortal ! 

It is a melancholy and disgraceful fact, that the ancient criminal law 
of England, the work of the legislators that flourished among a primi- 
tive people, was far more considerate, with regard to human life, than 
the more modern enactments relative to crime, which have emanated 
from the “ collective wisdom” of society since it became conceited of its 
advance in civilization. Sir William Meredith, in his eloquent and 
affecting speech in the year 1777, upon a bill for creating a new capital 
felony, remarked upon the small number of offences which were punish- 
able with death by the ancient common law of England ; and observed, 
“such was the tenderness, such the reluctance to shed blood, that if 
recompense could be possibly made, life was not to be touched ;” adding, 
“there does not occur to my thoughts a proposition more abhorrent 
from nature and from reason, than that in a matter of property, when 
restitution is made, blood should still be required. But in regard to 
our whole system of criminal law, and much more to our habits of think- 
ing and reasoning upon it, there is a sentence of the great Roman ora- 
tor which I wish those who hear me, to remark. Exhorting the Senate 
to put a stop to executions, he says, ‘ hance tollite ex civitate judices ! 
hane pati nolite diutius in hac republica versari, que non modo id habet 
in se mali quod tot cives atrocissime sustulit, verum etiam hominibus 
lenissimis ademit misericordiam consuetudine incommodorum !’ Not 
more effectually in Rome than in England, did the exterminating spirit 
of barbarous statutes, eradicate from persons, naturally of the mildest 
disposition, the sentiment of mercy, by the familiar practice of sup1- 
CIAL SLAUGHTER.” 

Let us hear what Judge Blackstone says upon this subject—a man 


who was never accused of a deficiency of “ conservative” prudence, or 
. 2P 
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of a propensity to find fault with the acts of established power.- In> his 
eonmentary on the laws of England, he says,—* We may observe that 
sanguinary laws are a bad symptom of the distemper of any state; or, 
ut least, of its weak constitution. The laws of the Roman kings and 
the twelve tables of the Decemviri were full of cruel punishments. The 
Porcian law, which exempted all citizens from sentence of death, silently 
abrogated them all. In this period, the republic flourished. Under the 
Kimperors, severe punishment revived, and the empire fell.” The same 
writer quotes the preamble of a statute passed in the first year of Queen 
Mary, the enlightened sentiments of which, with regard to criminal law, 
may well put to shame the spurious knowledge of the science of penal 
legislation, which distinguishes the labours of Sir Robert Peel and other 
conceited sciolists in criminal jurisprudence in this “ age of inteltect.’” 
That preamble sets forth, “ that the state of every king consists more 
assuredly in the love of the subject towards the prince, than in the 
dread of laws made with rigorous pains ; and that laws made for the 
preservation of the Commonwealth, without great penalties, are more 
often obeyed and kept, than laws made with extreme punishments.” Our 
laws against crime are characterized by the inversion of this sound prin- 
ciple ; it being the opinion of their equally humane and sagacious au- 
thors, that the more they shocked huiman reason, and the natural feel- 
ings of mankind, the more effective they would be ; contrary to the 
maxim of Montesquieu and of common sense, that ** the very acerbity 
of justice deadens its execution.” When Sir Robert Peel undertook to 
amend and ameliorate the criminal law, he seemed atraid of nothing so 
much as the limiting the range of its sanguinary operation. One of his 
greatest efforts of improving liberality, was to raise the value of the life 
of man from forty-shillings to £5; though, if we take the difference of 
the value of money in the reign of Queen Anne, when the first hanging 
statute for stealing privately in the dwelling-house was passed, and the 
reign of George TV., it will be found that life was cheaper, even atter 
that amended law of Sir Robert Peel was passed, than it was when the 
offence was first made capital. Some obsolete statutes of blood, indeed, 
Sir Robert Peel cut away: they were the withered branches of the san- 
guinary system. The lopping them off did not impair, but rather invi- 
yorated the baleful Upas that threw its pestilent shade over the temple 
inseribed with the name of Justice ! Was this the person to catch the 
mantle of Romilly, and lead the march of legal reform in the path of his 
beneficial example ? 

Of all the ages that have passed since our free Saxon institutions 
were first desolated by the tide of the Norman conquest, the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, but more especially the latter, were more pro- 
lifie of sanguinary statutes than any which had preceded them. This 
barbarism struck its roots deeper into the soil, and flung a deeper gloom 
of shadow over the land, in the ages when the magnificent genius of 
Milton, the severe reason of Locke, the sublime intellect of Newton, 
poured forth the riches of political, moral, and physical science, than 
when the mighty mind of Alfred, in the obscured twilight of knowledge, 
laid the foundations of our Constitution. Nor did any one appear to civi- 
lize the spirit of the laws when our language and manners were polished 
and refined by the wits and moralists of what has been called the ‘* Au- 
gustan age of England,” which followed the more enterprizing and mas- 
culine era, when Bacon broke the chains that enslaved the human, mind 
to the dominion of what may be called an intellectual barbarism, and, 
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as was suid of Plato of old, brought down philosophy from heaven to 
dwell with men! One would have thought that the conquests of such 
genius, the acquisitions of such knowledge, would have had the effect, 
not only of improving the mental powers, but of giving a purer percep- 
tion to the moral sense. One would have thought that they would not only 
have had the effect of rendering man ‘‘ more miid and sociable to man,” 
in the ordinary intercourse of society, but also of ameliorating those in. 
stitutions of society which sprang up in comparatively barbarous times, 
and remained stationary, while the human mind was pursuing that 
career of civilization to which the Art of Printing opened the way, and 
for which it furnished the great impelling power. It was not so, as far as 
the institution of crimina) justice was concerned. In_ proportion as 
every other science was cultivated and advanced, that braneh of the 
science of government which relates to the repression and punishnient 
of crime, seemed to retrograde and become continually more savage, and 
more like what Lord Bacon calls the wild justice of revenge.  In:his 
time, Blackstone complained that, among the variety of actions which 
men are daily liable to commit, no less than one hundred and sixty had 
been declared, by Act of Parliament, to be felonies deserving of death. 
The greater number of those statutes were comparatively recent ; and 
upwards of sixty more were added to the black catalogue of capitil 
crimes, between that time—the middle of the eighteenth century—sand 
the beginning of the nineteenth; since when, a re-action has taken 
place, and reason endeavours to restore to justice her appropriate at- 
tributes, and to vindicate her outraged rights. 

It is a maxim as true and as worthy of all acceptance in England, as 
in France, that “ une loi rigonreuse produit des crimes.” Those who hold 
the doctrine that the legislature may justify the infliction of whatever 
degree of severity is, or appears to be, necessary for the prevention of 
crime, prostrate their intellect and moral sense before a sanguinary chi- 
mera; for it is not more cruel than chimerical to confound the smallest 
offences with the greatest, with the hope of deterring from crime. We 
must be careful not to mistake the power which the legislature sometimes 
assumes, for the just authority which it has a right to exercise. If the 
exterminating code of a single Draco be odious, absurd, and impracti- 
cable, it matters not in the eye of reason or morality, that five or six 
hundred disciples of the Draconic system of legislation, have collectively 
voted a code as indiscriminate in the sanction of judicial murder ; it will 
he equally odious, absurd, and impracticable. Laws that shock the sens 
timents of nature, confound the moral distinctions of guilt, and which 
endeavour to abolish those earlier laws, which were imprinted on the 
human heart by that Creative Wispom that made man in his own 
image—are not the less criminal, because they have been enacted by a 
number of individuals, instead of being the work of a solitary legislator. 
When life, the gift of God to man, is taken unnecessarily, whether 
the crime be the act of one, or the joint act of many, it is the same 
crime still. A legal form, and the legislative solemnities by which the 
human saerifice is accompanied, cannot bless the act against which the 
decree of the Almighty has gone forth. Sach forms and ceremonies can 
secure the perpetrators against the temporal consequences, but cannot 
relieve them from the moral guilt of murder. 

The right of inflicting the punishment of death at all has been ques- 
tioned : and well it may ;—for, when we consider that the legislature can 
have no powers but what it derives from soviety at large, and society has 
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no other powers than what are derived from the individuals who com- 
pose it, which individuals, it is not pretended, have any power over hu- 
man life, it does seem difficult to account for the legitimacy of that 
commission, which the legislature assumes, to destroy the life of man. 
But, waiving that question for the present, we may safely say that it was 
a deplorable error—an error the result of gross ignorance and vanity— 
in the legislature to believe that it had a warrant to make what offences 
it pleased incur a forfeiture of life. Lamentable have been the conse. 
quences of that criminal usurpation of a boundless authority to massacre 
indiscriminately, under the forms of law. So possessed had the English 
legislature become with the notion of its omnipotence in legislating upon 
crime, that it sent forth the sentence of extermination equally against 
trivial violations of the rights of property, as against crimes of violence 
and blood, To such extravagant lengths had the unaccountable appetite 
for the destruction of their species impelled English legislators at various 
times, that offences which were really nothing more than civil trespasses, 
and ought to have been treated as such, by compelling the offending 
party to make restitution, or to pay a moderate fine, or suffer a certain 
term of imprisonment, have been added to the fatal list of crimes pun- 
ishable with death. Such, for example, are the offences of wilfully 
breaking down the head of a fish-pond ; maliciously throwing down, or 
even partially destroying the rail, chain, post, or bar of a turn-pike gate ; 
cutting down an apple or cherry tree in an orchard ; or any ornamental 
tree in a garden or avenue; or any hop-binds, growing in a hop planta- 
tion ; the wilful breaking of any tools used in the woollen manufactures, 
without the consent of the owner ; the maliciously cutting or destroying 
any manufacture of linen cloth or yarn, when exposed to bleach or dry, 
There were even local acts inflicting death for particular trespasses, 
To damage the Bridges of Brentford or Blackfriars, was a clergyable 
felony ; but to damage Westminster, London, and Putney Bridges, were 
capital crimes. The word damage, it need scarcely be observed, has a 
most vague and comprehensive signification. The act of a boy chipping 
a bit of stone off a balustrade, would, under any one of these statutes, 
subject him to the same punishment as if he murdered his father! It 
has been observed of some wild animals, that, once they have tasted 
human blood, they never relish any other food ; and the English statute- 
book has afforded abundant evidence that the passion for enacting san- 
guinary laws, increases with the indulgence of it. The acts which we 
have alluded to, and several others, which for minor offences against pro- 
perty, or even for civil trespasses, pronounced the doom of extermina- 
tion, were so outrageously repugnant to all proportionate notions of pun- 
ishment, that, as civilization advanced, they fell into disuse ; but many 
of them long remained on the statute-book, as a disgraceful notification 
to all the world, of the barbarism which our legislators dare not enforce, 
and with which they were reluctant to part. It was no part of their le- 
cislative creed, that laws should be so framed as not only to be capable 
of being obeyed, but to be deserving of being respected. But how could 
the criminal code of England be entitled to respect, when it ordained 
that the vagrant soldier or mariner that should wander without a pass 
from a magistrate, should suffer death /—that the boy of fourteen years, 
who kept company for one month with gipsies, should suffer death ; that 
the man or woman who was guilty of the undefined crime of heresy, 
should be burnt alive; that the man or woman who was guilty of the 
impossible crime of witchcraft, should be hanged ; that a malicious tres- 
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passer upon certain descriptions of property, should perish on the same 
scaffold with him who had lain in wait for the innocent, and deliberately 
steeped his hands in the blood of his human prey ! 

A great part of the intemperate and vindictive spirit of the English law, 
is to be ascribed to the practice of our legislators acting upon some tem- 
porary excitement, or, as Lord Bacon describes it, on “ the spur of the 
oceasion,” —- It will suffice to illustrate this by one or two examples. 
There was a statute passed in the reign of Henry VIII., by which it 
was enacted, that persons convicted of poisoning should be boiled to death. 
It must be admitted that, atrocious and malignant as the crime of poison- 
ing is, it does not become the character of justice, even if it be right to 
exterminate the offender, to take a fiend-like pleasure in protracting the 
agonies of death, and to display a horrid ingenuity in torturing the wretch 
whom she cuts off from mankind, It is surely enough that he dies, with- 
out his death being made the occasion of exhibiting the cruel and re- 
vengeful feelings of the legislator, by examples which teach cruelty to 
the people. Inthe present instance, we cease to wonder at the eccentric 
barbarity of the statute, when we find that it was made under the impulse 
of strong public indignation, in consequence of the atrocious crime of a 
person named Roos, who was cook to the Bishop of Rochester, and who, 
by putting poison into a pot of broth, part of which was served up to the 
Bishop’s family, and the remainder to the poor of the parish, destroyed 
several lives; though we by no means vouch for the cogency of the 
proof, on which the charge of so enormous a crime was sustained. We 
know that sometimes families have been poisoned by accident ; as, for 
instance, by an ill-cleaned copper vessel. However this may be, no 
doubt of the man’s guilt was entertained, The novel and dreadful sort 
of punishment which he underwent, was inflicted by a special statute, 
passed for the occasion, and of course subsequently to the commission of 
the crime ; and the boiling to death was intended to be a sort of retalia- 
tion, because the crime had been effected by boiling! He suffered the 
punishment by a retrospective operation of the act. This statute, how- 
ever, did not long exist, to convert the proceedings of a court of justice 
into a sort of culinary process ; for, in the first year of Edward VI., it 
was repealed. Only think of a British Parliament sitting in consulta- 
tion upon a proposition of boiling a human being to death, and that by a 
law made after the crime had been committed! They could only have 
surpassed this by being actually present at the execution of their own 
sentence, and by taking care that the lingering torments of the diabolical 
cookery were not abridged by any merciful rapidity of operation on the 
part of the person whom the sheriff appointed to stir the fire, and preside 
over the horrors of the judicial cauldron. The sentence was executed in 
Smithfield. There was the fire lit—the cauldron raised—and the man 
boiled, by act of Parliament, to the great edification of the people ; who, 
if they learned nothing else from it, learned, at least, that atrocious 
cruelty was a legislative virtue, which the vulgar might not, therefore, be 
ashamed to practise. It is bad enough in a legislative body to become 
ridiculous by its follies, but it is still worse to deserve the abhorrence of 
all enlightened minds by its inhumanity. If any thing could diminish 
the public indignation against the culprit who was convicted of so heinous 
a crime, it was the greater enormity of having recourse to such a mode 
of punishing it. We may fairly infer that the deliberate and shocking 
cruelty of the legislature, excited disgust even in that rude time, when 
we find that one of the first acts of the popular reign of Edward VI, a 
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few years after, was to erase the monstrous penalty of ‘ boiling to death 
for ever from the criminal law of England. 

There is a species of manslaughter, and the only one which, by our 
law, until a very recent period, was punished with death. In other words, 
a particular statute made a species of homicide upon sudden provocation, 
and without malice aforethought, express or implied, punishable like 
murder. It is the species of manslaughter by mortally stabbing another, 
upon the impulse of a sudden quarrel. This was one of the capital laws 
which had been made under immediate excitement, and upon the ‘ spur 
of the occasion ;” and it outlived the circumstances which gave it 
birth. The act was passed in the second year of the reign of James the 
Second, in consequence of quarrels which frequently arose between Eng- 
lishmen and Scotsmen on national pique, which ended in stabbing. Lord 
Raymond says the offence consisted in the manner of doing it ; because 
the Scots carried small daggers, and frequently, upon differences arising 
at table, stabbed others unprovided. Blackstone says, ‘ the statute was 
made on account of the frequent quarrels and stabbings with daggers 
which took place between the Scots and English at the accession of 
James First ; and that being of a temporary nature, it ought to have 
expired with the mischief which it was meant to remedy; for, in point 
of solid and substantial justice, it cannot be said that the mede of kill- 
ing, whether by stabbing, strangling, or shooting, can either extenuate 
or enhance the guilt.” This statute introduced the anomalous absurdity 
into the law of putting an offender to death, not because he killed his 
adversary, but because he did it with one sevt of weapon instead of an- 
other ; so that he must be hanged if he stabbed on a sudden quarrel to 
the heart, but experienced a milder punishment if he knocked out his 
brains with a hammer. Such absurdities do legislators commit when 
they make laws only for particular cases, and, under the influence of 
some temporary excitement, forget the great principles of uniform jus- 
tice ! 

When Sir Robert Peel, pretending to thoroughly revise and reform 
the forgery laws, brought in a bill perpetuating the punishment of death 
for the forgery of promissory notes, bills of exchange, and all negociable 
securities for money, he described how the laws came to be made capital 
originally for offences of this nature. He mentioned, on the authority 
of the state trials, the circumstances of the discovery of the extensive 
forgeries committed by a person named Hale upon a Mr. Gibson, a mem- 
ber of parliament, about the year 1728, which led to the new capital 
enactment ; for, by the ancient common law, forgery, like other frauds, 
was but a misdemeanour punishable with fine and imprisonment. Sir 
Robert Peel stated, that he had no doubt, that to the indignation arising 
out of the gross frauds of the forger Hale, this new capital law was at- 
tributable. This then was another of the hanging statutes made under 
momentary excitement, and “ on the spur of the occasion.” Nothing is 
more dangerous than for the legislature to make laws under the insti- 
gation of passion, which always clouds the reason, disturbs the judg- 
ment, and disproportions the penalty to the offence. A father should not 
punish his child in anger, but wait until it cool, when the chastisement 
will be measured, not by misealculating passion, but will be restrained 
within due bounds by the wholesome restraint of sober reflection. Sir 
Robert Peel, in stating that the hanging law against the forgery of pro- 
missory notes and bills of exchange, was the result not of deliberate 
reason but of momentary indignation, adduced an argument for the 
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alteration of the law in the same breath in which he proposed its con- 
tinuance. It was as much as to state in the preamble of the act ‘‘ where- 
as the penalty of death was first affixed to the forging of requisite seeu- 
rities for money, not upon a calm and reflecting view of the nature of 
the offence, and the general principles of justice, but through the im- 
pulse of sudden indignation, and the unthinking dictation of the pas- 
sions ; therefore it is right and proper the said penalty of death should 
continue to be the law of England for ever.” What legislative logic 
would such a preamble betray !—and this was the identical logic of Sir 
Robert Peel on that memorable occasion. 

So much for laws made under momentary excitement, of which we 
might give many other instances ; but as an illustration of the danger of 
legislating on alarm, or passion, or sudden impulses, without any regard to 
general or fixed principles, the instances which we have adduced will be 
sufficient. ‘They serve to show that collective bodies as well as indi- 
viduals, depart from wisdom, in proportion as they submit themselves to 
the guidance of the passions. 

It is now some time since the Marquis Beccaria anounced the great 
but simple truth, that ‘“ Crime is more effectually repressed by the cer- 
tainty than the severity of punishment ;” yet to this day, how many are 
there of our statesmen and legislators who do not understand a maxim 
which reason suggests and experience confirms. We have judges at the 
present time who are not as enlightened on this subject as Judge Black- 
stone was in the middle of the last century ; as was lately evinced in the 
debate in the House of Lords on Mr. Ewart’s bill for abolishing the 
penalty of death for the offence of horse-stealing, cattle-stealing, and 
stealing privately in the dwelling-house. We have no doubt that the 
forthcoming discussion on the bill brought in by the Attorney-General 
to repeal the capital penalty in all cases of forgery, will elicit new proofs 
of the utter impossibility of reason or experience having any effect in 
dislodging the absurd prejudices of the legislative and judicial conser- 
vators of the sanguinary system. To them and their arguments, if argu- 
ments they may be called which are destitute of all shew of reason, we 
will take another opportunity of adverting, when we come to remark 
upon the practical operation of our hanging laws, and to examine the 
secondary punishments which it is necessary to substitute for the penalty 
of death. In the meantime, we cannot close this article better than by 
quoting the opinion of the enlightened commentator on the laws of Eng- 
land, as to the inevitable tendency of the severity of our laws to prevent 
that certainty of punishment without which no laws can be effective. 
He says, “ So dreadful a list (of capital offences) instead of diminishing, 
increases the number of offenders. The injured, through compassion, will 
often forbear to prosecute. Juries, through compassion, will sometimes 
forget their oaths, and either acquit the guilty or mitigate the nature of 
the offence. And judges, through compassion, will respite one half of the 
convicts, and recommend them to the royal merey. Among so many 
chances of escaping, the needy and hardened offender overlooks the 
multitude that suffer ; he boldly engZages in some desperate attempt to 
relieve his wants or supply his vices ; and if, unexpectedly, the hand of 
justice overtakes him, he deems himself peculiarly unfortunate in falling 
at last a sacrifice to those laws which long impunity has taught him te 
contemn,” 
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STANZAS 


UPON RAPHAEL'S MADONNA ALLA SEGGIOLA, 


A COPY WHEREOF, EXQUISITELY PAINTED ON DRESDEN CHINA, ADORNS TIIB 


BOWL OF THE AUTHOR'S PIPE. 


MAIDEN, sweet and lowly, 
Mother of God most holy, 
A wonder of unearthliness and harmony doth rest 
About thee and thy child, 
Oh! Virgin Lady mild, 
Aud the infantine adorings of your little stranger guest. 


He bringeth his young duty 
To the homage of thy beauty, 
And with fondest adoration would behold that new-born blossom ; 
But the Godhead in surprise 
Turns away its tender eyes, 
And is clinging to its chosen home of shelter in thy bosom : 


And thou dost all the while 
With a most holy smile 
Bend down on both those trustful looks of heav’nly-pledg’d security ; 
Ah! never mortal thought, 
By tint or chisel, wrought 
So sweet a dream of tenderness, divine delight, and purity. 


I may not bow before thee, 
Nor with bended knee adore thee, 
Lest cold ones of the wiser creed miscall such raptures folly ; 
Yet may I sue for grace, 
By gazing on thy face, 
And feed with those calm-brooding eyes my pious melancholy. 


Ah! why not bend in pray’r 
Unto a thing so fair, 
A vision of such loveliness as day did ne’er inherit ? 
Altho’ within their spell 
Reality not dwell, 
All worship of things beautiful is balm unto the spirit. 


Ah! why not make confession 
To this more sweet expression 
Of mercy and benevolence than angel looks might borrow ? 
How can I not believe 
These eyes have power to grieve 
With very drops of pity for man’s sinfulness and sorrow * 


I, while this balmy weed 
Into the air doth speed, ; 
I's light-blue wreaths of frankincense devoutly floating oer thee ; 
With quiet heart, world-weary, 
Thus chant my Ave-Mary, 
And tell my simple rosary o'er of pleasant thoughts before thee. 


] 
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A SQUIRE, A WHOLE 'SQUIRE, AND NOTHING BUT 
A’SQUIRE. 


To subdue our aspirations to the limit of our fortunes is supposed to 
be one of the hardest tasks of philosophy. It is always adduced as a 
fine example of moderation, that Curius Dentatus, the ex-consul, boiled 
his own cabbages ; and that Marlborough, in his disgraced old age, en- 
joyed himself at sixpenny whist. But what are all these to the humility 
which contents itself with a sphere so contracted as that of a bumpkin 
of twenty descents, with a landed estate of five thousand a-year? What 
so circumscribed as the limits of his pleasures? what so mean as the 
march of his ambition? He begins and ends a Squire, a mere ‘Squire, 
and nothing but a ’Squire. 

The curate who preaches him into a doze each summer Sunday after- 
noon, may possibly live to be an archbishop; his butler’s son, young 
Lees, (a godson of his own, supported by his aid at a neighbouring gram- 
mar school,) may, at some future period, achieve the woolsack ; the vil- 
lage apothecary, who drenches himself and his horses, may, by the 
overturning of a ministerial carriage at his door, eventually become the 
king’s physician and privy purse ; every contemned individual of his ac- 
quaintance may “ achieve greatness or have greatness thrust upon 
him ;” while he, unlucky wight ! is condemned to live and die a Squire, 
a whole ‘Squire, and nothing but a Squire! 

Born indeed of a long race of Squires, Squiredom in its utmost booby- 
hood appears his predestined fate. Stuffed with the heavy porridge 
which constitutes the nourishment of the infant ’Squireling till he is old 
enough to toddle after Robin groom to the watering trough, and get 
kicked on the head by Squire Senior's favourite pad nag, he is sent off 
a year or two afterwards to a neighbouring cub-school, in high-lows, a 
leather cap, and Holland pinafore, to scrawl text hand copies and eat 
bull’s eyes—to pass his holidays in the stable-yard, or pelting frogs ina 
duck pond; and at twelve years old, after six months’ discussion on 
the comparative eligibility of the various public schools of the Kingdom, 
is at last secured by his tender mother from all chance of un-’Squirifica- 
tion, by the sentence of terminating his education “ with a few young 
gentlemen under the care of a neighbouring clergyman.” Two years at 
the obscure college, where his father and grandfather drank punch and 
queered the Dean before him, complete his course of mental darkness. 
At three-and.twenty he is an accomplished fox hunter, jockey, and 
cricketer ; can scrawl through a letter, tolerably legible, to the Squiress 
his mother ; and detect a gross error in the balance of accounts between 
the ‘Squire his father and his land steward. He has invented a rat- 
trap; and unplumed half the poultry yard in the manufactory of ar- 
tificial flies. His heart already overflows with the small patriotism of 
love of county. He looks shire, he talks shire ; drinks 
shire ale, and eats shire cheese. He is a shire ‘Squire, a 
whole shire ‘Squire, and nothing but a shire Squire. 























At length the elder Squire reposes under the family pew, over which 
is duly appended a tablet with two fat-faced cherubims puffing at the 
angles, to inform succeeding congregations that Giles Gosling, Esq. of 
Gosling Hall, was a “tender father, a sincere Christian, and true 
friend.” And all the acts of Giles Gosling, and all that he did, are they 
not written in the columns of the county newspaper ? how he gave his 
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vote and interest for sixteen successive elections to four successive 
members of the noble House of Dumps ; how he was a hearty Tory and 
an experienced farmer ; how he introduced early Dutch turnips inte 
the county of ; how he loved to take his ease in his inn, and his 
pipe at his Whist Club; how he lived and died (of — shire ale) a 
‘Squire, a whole ’Squire, and nothing but a ‘Squire ? 

We now arrive at the accession of Giles Gosling, the twenty-first, 
whose opening address from the ‘Squirearchical throne, promised stanch 
allegiance to the principles of ’Squiredom,—church and state (including 
an assize dinner to the judges, and visitation dinner to the Bishop) ; 
a moderate rise of rent on his estates, and a moderate fall of timber ; 
a new frontage to the old house of Gosling, and the old backing of the 
new house of Dumps; a protest against Sunday-schools, or Monday- 
schools, or schools of any day or denomination ; all ending with three 
cheers from the three representatives of the three black professions— 
the village apothecary, the village curate, and young Lees, the law 
student, who had been sent for to grace his patron’s inauguration. And 
now the career of ’Squiredom lies open before him ; and all the toils and 
cares of little greatness accumulate on his head. The march of 
‘Squirearchical intellect insists on enrolling him in its goodly company. 
Dutch turnips have given way to Ruta Baga. Whist Clubs and tobacco 
have become obsolete ; and a Reading-Room and True Blue Club occupy 
the great red house in the market-place, where of yore his sires sat 
drinking fat ale and discoursing of fat cattle. His brethren of the 
quorum oppress him with squabbles concerning turnpike bills, and the 
erection of a new county jail ; during the progress of which he becomes 
acquainted with Mr. Pilaster, the great builder, (we beg his pardon— 
architect—the race of builders is extinct,) by whom he is seduced into a 
pair of wings to Gosling Hall. After three years of brick and mortar, 
and scaffold poles, these spreading pinions are found to overshadow 
the old grass plot. A modern lawn is pronounced indispensable. Mr. 
Pilaster’s esteemed friend and coadjutor, Mr. Spruce, the improver, is 
called into the council. Shrubberies are planted, a flower-garden laid 
out, a steam hothouse, an oak-leaf pinery, and cast-iron green-house 
superadded, for a mere trifle; which, with the other mere trifle of 
Pilaster’s folio of accounts, necessitates the fall of a thriving oak coppice, 
within thirty years of its maturity. But what signifies the loss of an 
old wood? Two new groves of Gothic chimneys raise their tall heads 
on these Pilaster wings, which threaten to fly away with the estate. 
After a conference with young Lees, his new man of business, poor 
Giles discovers that nothing is left for him but mortgage or matrimony. 
He accordingly invests his last few floating hundreds in a new phaeton 
and pair of piebalds ; sets off for Doncaster races ; follows “ a fortune ” 
to Harrowgate ; wooes her through the regular routine of Fountain’s 
Abbey, the Cave at Knaresborough, and the Dripping Well ; and finally 
succeeds in driving back a Mrs. Gosling to Gosling Hall. He resolves 
to become a ‘Squire, a married 'Squire, and the father of future ’Squires. 

Matrimony is, at best, “ An old way to pay new debts ;’—and he 
would have done better to begin with mortgage, where he was sure to 
end. Mrs. Giles’ thousands were tied up, his own acres loose; and, 
after all, he was obliged to have recourse to Lees of Lincoln’s Lnn, for 
the means of furnishing the new wings, in a style becoming the preten- 
sions of Mrs. Gosling, and her twenty thousand peunds. No time was 
to he lost. Giles was already pricked from among his 'Squirearchical 
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brethren, to fill the onerous office of High Sheriff. Shrievaltry, tise 
crowning honour of ’Squiredom, demands new liveries, and a coach ‘and 
four. The mortgage was signed in haste, and repented at leisure; ‘and 
scarely were sessions, and ’sizes, and hanging days at an end, when the bells 
peeled, and the bonfires blazed, in honour of the birth of a new ‘Squire. 
ling !—One of the tall chimneys caught fire in cooking the Christening 
dinner, and Giles Augustus Frederick Gosling was all but done brown, 
like other Christian martyrs, in the conflagration. The honour of the 
family mansion demanded immediate reparation; and its perplexed 
patriarch, who would now willingly have cut both wings, was compelled 
to file a second bill with Pilaster. A coalition ensued between the 
builder and the ’Squiress ; and the ex-Sheriff was not let off without the 
addition of a new Gothic dairy, a new Grecian boudoir, and two Swiss 
lodges. Ile would almost as soon have tempted the penalty of the law 
(against bigamy), by more matrimony, than the penalty of the law (as 
per bill delivered) by more mortgages. Lees suggested the screwing 
system. The Gosling rents were raised ; and next week the Gosling 
plantations were on fire in three places, and a flock of sheep lying with 
their throats cut in the home paddock! Arrest, imprisonment, trial, 
condemnation, and transportation, completed the catastrophe ; and 
Giles began to find himself an unpopular ‘Squire, a very unpopular 
Squire, and nothing but an unpopular “Squire ! 

And now come the dark reverses of ’Squirearchical fortune. The 
exciseman passed him without touching his hat; Grist the miller rode 
by and made no sign; and Loom, the radical stocking-weaver, rose 
and quitted the reading-room, (even with three columns of the T'imes 
still unread in his hand,) whenever the lord of Gosling Hall entered it. 
A battery of sneering paragraphs was fired off at him in the Opposition 
county paper; and a national school, with a facade as glaring and 
clumsy as that of his own company of local militia, was built up within 
a stone’s throw of his lodge gates. His lodge,—Mrs. Gosling’s pet Swiss 
lodge, overgrown with clematis till it looked like the devil in a bush,— 
to be confronted by a thing like a Dutch guard-house, with a staring 
inscription in front concerning the voluntary subscriptions of the 
nobility and gentry, surrounded by a cabbagery, and cinder walks bor- 
dered with oyster-shells! Mrs. Giles grew hysterical, and Lees im- 
mediately recommended his patron to let the hall. He even offered to 
become his tenant at a moderate rent ; and the ’Squiress, being ambitious 
of a winter at Brighton, and of seeing her name advertised among the 
‘‘inquirers at the Palace,” Gosling was moved to assent. Lees was now 
an M.P., the Curate a very venerable, an archdeacon, and Dr. Squill 
‘“‘an eminent medical practitioner” at Leamington Spa. But our hero 
was still a "Squire, a whole Squire, and nothing but a ’Squire ! 

No sooner, however, was he banished from shire, than he began 
to yearn after the pleasures and duties of his calling, while Mrs. Giles 
paraded her sensibility on the subject at divers tea-parties on the Marine 
Parade and Brunswick Square. Her album was filled with melting 
‘* Stanzas on -Home,” and “ Lines on quitting a favourite horse-chest- 
nut.” Master Giles whimpered after his pony and rabbits ; and was dis- 
posed of in a salt-water seminary on the Steyne for scorbutic young 
noblemen. But his banished sire had no album in which to vent. his 
maladie de pays. He still drank shire ale, and ate shire 











cheese, in tender reminiscence ; while a friendly correspondence with 
his quoudam bailiff at the hall, to inquire touching the show of young 
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birds, the show of wall-fruit, the harvest, the hay, and all other 
matters which concerned Humbug Lees, Esq. M. P. (who was no 
Squire) far more than himself,—betrayed that his heart, for mind he 
had none, still anchored at Gosling! The cat, metamorphosed by Venus 
into a nymph, still pricked her ears at the scratching of a mouse behind 
the arras, Giles, transmogrified by mortgages and matrimony into a 
Brighton lounger, was still at heart a Squire, a whole ‘Squire, and no- 
thing but a ‘Squire ! 

The happiest day of the week was that on which the arrival of his 
favourite county paper carried him back to that beloved town-hall with 
its venerated quorums, and that time-honoured market-place, where 
erst his decrees were rendered, and his fat and lean kine bought, sold, 
and exchanged. His eyes were seen to fix greedily on every record of 
larceny, or every mulct incurred by the sinners of the petty sessions ; 
by every narrative of a colossal cucumber, or double-bearing pear tree ; 
of a baker’s wife the mother of three thriving babes; or a cow the mo- 
ther of a calf with six legs. All shire was holy ground to Gosling. 
A shire calf was not a common calf; nora shire cucumber a 
common cucumber. When the spring shone brightly on the prome- 
nades of the two cliffs, his heart was in the green meadows of Gosling, 
with the May fly waving its little body over the stream. When Sep- 
tember sent back the citizens to Cheapside, and brought forward an in- 
flux of ‘“ rank and fashion” in their place, his heart was amid the pre- 
serves of the Hall; he saw visions of percussion guns, and dreamed 
dreams of his favourite setter. Nay! one moist misty morning in 
November, as he was stewing over a slow fire, on a visit to an invalid 
dowager, ‘a change came o’er the spirit of his dream.” <A vision pas- 
sed before his eyes of the shire hunt,—as it were of the Spectre 
Huntsman and his train ; a view-halloo burst from the blusterous lips 
of Gosling, which broke two cups of eggshell china on the mantle piece, 
and the tympanum of the noble valetudinarian. ‘ Mr. Gosling!” ex- 
claimed her ladyship’s tall grim toady, ringing a peal of dismissal, ‘ al- 
low me to suggest that this is not a dog-kennel, Heaven preserve the 
poor dear Countess from another visit from a Squire, a whole ‘Squire, and 
nothing but a ‘Squire !”’ 

Hope, like a silver eel, lies hidden in the mud at the bottom of every 
cup of human bitterness. Master Giles Augustus Frederick Gosling, at 
the bread-pudding academy, which brought him in contact with a dozen 
or so of sickly lordlings, was laying the foundations of a very bad con- 
stitution, and of what is termed a ‘“ very good connexion.” All that 
Pitt did for his school-fellows is well known ; all that the young Mar- 
quis of Woods-and-Forests might be tempted to do, was still to be cal- 
culated upon. Mrs. Gosling could only dream of a Baronetcy, the Squire 
of a Commissionership. G,. A. F. G. was instructed to omit no oppor- 
tunity of conciliating the son and heir of the Duke of Sinecure ; and, 
accordingly, he went through a whole course of Cascarilla draughts for 
the noble young patient ; anda flogging and imposition for the noble 
young im-patient ; robbed orchards for his eating, and broke bounds to 
procure ginger beer for his drinking. The event was fatal. The con- 
sumptive lordling fell sick for lack of physic, and died ; the plethoric 
‘Squireling fell sick from redundance of physic, and died also. The second 
boy, Joe, was now promoted to the prospects of Giosling-’Squiredom. [is 
mane, which had been hitherto as that of a Shetland pony, was accord- 
dingly trimmed into a courtly crop. The pack-thread in his shoes was 
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exchanged for galloon, and the ’Squiress began, for the first time, to call 
him Joseph, and bear the sight of him. 

Not so the Squire !—Joseph II. had been paternally dear to him, while 
still a ragamuffin ; but, as the spruce heir of Gosling Hall, he hated to 
look upon his freckled face. Six years further from the attainment of 
his majority than the unfortunate G. A. F. G.,—the hope deferred of 
cutting off the entail of his estate made his fatherly heart sick. Till his 
son became of age, no chance for Giles of getting rid of mortgages, or 
mortgagers, or mortgagees, or, worst of all, of the vile Humbug Lees, 
Esq., M.P., who was now about to start for the county of ————, on 
the popularity of his battues at Gosling Hall, and his liberality to the 
hunt concerning the Gosling fences. Before Joseph’s arrival at man’s 
estate, the Squire's estate must necessarily become a wilderness ; not a 
pheasant nor a hedge remaining. His time is now passed in, what he 
calls, “ running up to town,” (where he appears only to be run down,) in 
order to “step to Grays Inn, and consult his new man of business” 
(the brother of his Brighton apothecary) concerning the trespasses, and 
misdemeanours, and ungrateful injuries of the lessee of Gosling Hall. 
All, however, is unavailing. An income of two thousand five hundred 
per annum (still remaining to the ‘Squire from the wreck of bad times, 
Pilaster, Spruce, Lees, and law,) fails within an annual thousand to cover 
the expenses of his mansion in Regency Square ; and poor Gosling, of 
that ilk, is gradually becoming a ruined 'Squire, a despised ruined ‘Squire, 
and nothing but a ruined ‘Squire ! 





THE BANK CHARTER. 


A PAMPHLET has just been published on the banking question, which 
well deserves to be read.* This pamphlet explains in detail what 
the power of the Bank of England is, over the currency, the com- 
merce, and government of the country, and also over the funds. It 
exposes the abuses which have taken place in the exercise of this power. 
It explains how little advantage trade has derived from the Bank of 
England. It refutes the objections which have been made to the 
Scotch system of banking ; and it concludes with a reply to a pamphlet 
published a short time ago, entitled “An Historical Sketch of the 
Bank of England.” The “ Plain Statement’ may be recommended as 
a useful tract, in consequence of its containing copious extracts from 
the works of Mr. Tooke, Mr. R. Mushet, Mr. Henry Drummond, and 
others, upon currency and banking. The reader therefore will easily 
acquire a great deal of information, and that of the highest authority. 

The foltowing quotations from this pamphlet will show how immense 
the gain has been which the Bank has made of late years by its 
monopoly. 

“¢ The directors of the Bank of England say their conduct is guided by the most 


disinterested regard for the public, and that they so exercise their great power on all 
occasions over the currency, as never to enlarge or contract it, without having for 





* <A Plain Statement of the Powers of the Bank of England,” &c. &c. by 
Ridgway. 
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their object the suppert of commercial and public credit ; such statements conta he 
colour of bona fide reasons ; such reasons as any one can rest upon for the trath of 
an opinion really held. Allegations like these bear upon them the appearance of 
pretexts, or pleas, invented and set up to defend opinions which are adopted and 
maintained, from other considerations than those of their truth or falsehood.” 

‘A due attention to the particular condition in which the Bank was placed in 
each of the above-mentioned cases, (in 1783, 1793, 1797, 1815, 1818, 1825), will 
leave no room to doubt that the real source of the misconduct of the Bank was the 
motive of realizing the largest possible profit on the Bank capital. The extracts 
show, that in 1790, and 1824, it was a mere question of profit, and that the increas. 
ing of the issues by the Bank was a scheme to diminish its treasure. ‘The immense 
gain which was the result of the management of the Bank, during the period of the 
Bank Restriction, is evidence that it was planned for the purpose of turning that event 


.to the best account. The Directors may be as honest and upright men, as every 


body is ready to believe they are ; but they cannot avoid feeling, from their situation, 

as the representatives of the proprietors of Bank Stock, that it is their first duty to 
a mest their constituents from a loss of property, by doing all in their power to pre- 
vent any diminution in the established rate of dividend on Bank Stock. The pro- 
prietors of Bank Stock have no other object, when they purchase it, than to make 
the most of their money ; and when they select Directors, they choose those persons 
whom they believe will best promote this object. Whenever, therefore, such a state 
of trade shall again arrive, as that whieh existed in the beginning of 1824, is it con- 
sistent with common sense to suppose that the Bank Directors could withstand the 
temptation of making a large profit, by discounting extensively, and by other means 
of increasing the issues of their paper? Would they throw away the opportunity of 
making good their dividend of eight per cent., on being told that the appearance of 
prosperity was delusive, and that sound principles required that a disposition to place 
eonfidence in it should be checked ? They would, assuredly, enlarge their issues, 
and thus do all that lay in their way to promote speculation and over-trading : and 
if they did, in what part of the banking system do the means exist of controlling 
them, and of protecting the public from their imprudence ? Surely, to leave matters 
in such a state, and to su‘fer the country to be exposed to an evil of this magnitude, 
is quite inconsistent with the right course of conduct of a wise government.” 

“The Supplement of the Exeyclopedia Britannica, gives an accurate description of 
the profits of the Bank, to the year 1816: ; and is well deserving of the attention of 
those persons who see nothing in the conduct of the Directors but unabated exertions 
for the public good. , 

* ¢ From all these different causes, from the increased circulation of its notes, and 
from the vast accumulation of public business, the profits of the Bank appear to have 
been prodigiously augmented in the course of the late war; so that its average divi- 
dend, including the bonus from time to time added to it, will be found to amount, 
from the year 1797, to nearly 10 per cent. :* and it is ealeulated, besides, on data 
which admit of no considerable error, that the sum of undivided profit, must, in the 
mean time, have increased to the enormous amount of £13,000,000. Out of this 
fund, the Bank advanced to Government, for the year 1816, a loan of £6,000,090 ; 
and, at a Court of Proprietors, held in May, 1816, it was resolved to make an addi- 
tion to the capital of the Bank of £2,910,600, the effect of which was to raise the 
capital of each proprietor of £100 stock, producing £10 per annum, to £1253 and 
to increase his interest proportionally, namely, to £12, 10s. per annum. The great 
profit realized by the Bank, since the suspension of its cash payments, has produced 
a corresponding rise in ‘the value of its stock. Throughout the year 1797, the 
average price of Bank Stock was about £125 per cent. ; since that period, it has 
been gradually improving in value, and its market price now, (1816,) amounts to 
about £262 per cent. The original capital of the Bank has thus acquired, since the 
year 1797, an additional value, equal to nearly £16,000,000 , which, added to the 
estimated increase in the sum of its undivided profit, amounting, according to Mr. 


® The usual dividend of Bank Stock was 7 per cent. prior to 1797; in April, 1807, it was raised f9 
10 per cent. Between 1799 and 1807, a bonus was paid in addition to the dividend as foliows : 
June 1799, L.10 on every L100 Stock. 
May 1801, "LS Navy 5 per cent. ditto. 
Nov. 1802, L.2$ per cent. ditto, ditto, 
Oct. 1804, L.5 per cent. cash, ditto. 
Oct. 1sN, 5 ditta, ditto. 
Oct. 1806, L.5 ditto, ditto, 


Inquiry, &c. by R, Muchet, p. 54. 
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» Rieardo’s calculation, to £9,599,359, makes a sum of £25,590,369; the actuabdm- 
proved yalue of the Bank capital during the last nineteen years.’” * 3 

‘¢ The following is an account of all distributions made by the Bank of England 
amongst the proprietors of Bank Stock, whether by money payments, transfer of 5 
per cent. annuities, or otherwise, under the heads of bonus, increase of dividend, and 
inerease of capital, betwixt the 25th of February, 1797, and the 31st of March, 1830 ; 
in addition to the ordinary annual dividend of 7 per cent. on the capital stock.of 
that corporation, existing in 1797, including therein the whole dividend paid since 
June, 1816, on their increased capital ; stating the periods when such distributions 
were made, and the aggregate amount of the whole. 


In June, 1799— . 
£10 per cent. bonus, in 5 per cetits 1797, on £11,642,400, is... renee LT, 164,240 
May, 1801 
£5 per cent. ditto, in Navy 5 per cents ditto... seensensnenenesces 582,120 
Noveiber, 1802— | 
SZ, 10s. per comt. Gitte, GittG, Pitt cncnnncrcccccoctecsonmsmmminmenen mia 
October, 1804— 


HS SbF COMES Ct GARR, C00 ccc cesncrce nn nctncnmnuliomnnimen, ae 
October, 1805— 

SE ee. Di, TN, TI enn eterecscicin ncnsiatansiiminenisainaveaniamninat 582,120 
October, 1896— 

ES we crak, Gite, GN, Biennium “aaa 


From April, 1807, to Oct. 1822, both inclusive— 
Increase of Dividend, at the rate of £3 per cent. per annum, on 
CTL BED, GOS. fe, WS Piles ticiccciminniionmnmnnimmee Cae 
From April, 1823, to Oct. 1829, both inclusive— 
Increase of Dividend, at the rate of £1 per cent. per annum, on 
BFE SE ee 
In June, 1816— 
Sucrense of Capital, at B35 per comt. tt, .ncccsnsccecowercswcocrmentvenemeinn Tene 
From Oct. 1816, to Oct. 1822, both inclusive— 
Dividend, at the rate of £10 per cent. per annum, on £2,910,600 in- 
creased Capital, ig 7 YOR 8 nncnncncncarccnsecccerrcscrsosecscoorcs jnogepent 1,891,890 
From April, 1823, to Oct. 1829, both inclusive— 
Dividend, at the rate of £8 per cent. per annum, on £2,910,600 in. 
creased Capital, is 7 years ~--- ne ceccceorercccreccece OE 








Aggregate Amount of the whole... 2.s0000--s0a0 004 16,619,526 





Annual Dividend payable on Bank Stock, in 1797, on a Capital of 

£11,642,490, at the rate of £7 per cent. per annum, naearcconersnaree 814,968 
Annual Dividend payable since June, 1816, on a Capital of £14,553,000, 

to October, 1822, inclusive, at the rate of £10 per cent. per annum,.. 1,455,300 
Annual Dividend payable from April, 1823, to the 3lst of March, 1830, 

both inclusive, on a Capital of £14,553,000, at the rate of £8 per cent. 


per ETAT co oe oe ce cee 00 00 00 0000 0080 0000 FOOD LOCOCO LO EO LOPE EL EO LODO TOEOLO BOLO OOBOOD COCO LOCO DO DO DOOR 1,] 64,240 





WILLIAM SNEE, Dep-Ace. 
BANK OF ENGLAND, ) 
26th April, 1830.+ 


The Bank Committee has been going on with its examinations, but 
from what has transpired, notwithstanding its seerecy, it would appear 
in a very desultory and unprofitable manner. 

No well-digested or settled scheme of inquiry seems to have been pur- 
sued ; the natural consequence of a great error committed, in the first 
instance, by Government, in proposing to the House of Commons to 
appoint a committee to inquire into the expediency of renewing the 





—_ — 


* Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica, vol. ii,.p. 79. 
+ Taken trom Mr. M‘Culloch’s Dictionary of Commerce, page 88 .4 ©. ».: 
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charter, without any petition having been presented to the House by 
the Bank to ask for the renewal, The Government should have called 
on the Bank, if it desired to have a renewal, to present a petition as 
the basis of moving for a committee ; and as such a petition must have 
stated some reasons for continuing exclusive privileges, the Commit- 
tee, when entering upon their examinations, would have been led into a 
right course of inquiry, by the necessity of investigating the grounds on 
which these reasons were founded, 

If the Bank do not present a petition, praying for a renewal of the 
Charter, and if the Committee, under such circumstances, decide that 
the Charter ought to be renewed, this curious result will take place, 
namely, that the House of Commons will put itself in a situation of ask- 
ing a favour of the Bank, when, in the natural course of things, and 
without a great blunder having been committed by the Government, the 
party really receiving the favour, and that a favour of an immense mag- 
nitude, will be the Bank. 





STANZAS, WRITTEN IN ST. GEORGE’S CHAPEL, 
WINDSOR, JUNE, 1832. 


My foot is on the grave of kings, each idol of his day ; 

Where is the canopy of gold should wave o’er royal clay ? 

Where are their ermin’d mantles now, the gems that brightly shone ? 
Nought but a stone is o’er their heads, and dust upon the stone. 


Monarchs! abjure the hierarch’s lore, and con your lesson here. 
Truth preacheth from the voiceless grave, and wisdom from the bier. 
Not with your ushers marshalling—not while your courtiers smile— 
Alone, with Gop to guide you, come, and tread this holy aisle. 


A shadow flits athwart the nave! Say! which of all the crowd 

Whose lives were twin'’d with GEORGE's life, whose hearts his smile made proud, 
Which of the gartered throng that lent its brilliance to his crown, 

Bends grateful o’er his grave to call absolving mercy down 


Is it a brave and loyal knight,—a statesman stern and gray,— 
A gentle lady, veil’d and fair, who yonder steals away ? 

No! ‘tis the deaf old Sacristan, whose palsied footsteps tread 
The cold and hollow solitude still echoing o’er the dead ! 


These fretted stalls, time-stain’d and dark, this chancel dim and gaunt, 
At intervals wake to the sound of hireling pray’r and chant ; 

But on the tomb no pious hand affection’s offering flings— 

Grief’s hallow’d cypress roots not in the stony grave of kings! 


The compensating hand of Heav’n on each his meed bestows ; 

To one it grants the diamond's blaze—to one the dew-gemm’d rose ; 
To one the gorgeous couch of care—to one the pallet rude, 

Where sleep, a downy halcyon, broods in holiest quietude. 


So when some hoary village sire is summon’d to the Lord, 

Mute round his bed his children stand, to catch each parting word ; 
And, year by year, through after life’s long task of toil and care, 
Snatch a sweet interval of rest to keep his grave-stone fair. 


But by the plum'd and gilded couch where mortal greatness lies, 

!.oud moans the practis’d courtier, loud the well-taught mourner cries ; 
A nation’s sable vest proclaims the nation’s grief profound, 

And scutcheons glare, and heralds stalk, and anthems peal around. 
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Yet once roll’d back the stone upon that yawning sepulchre, 

Once clos'’d and done the pageant’s guise, and hid the glittering bier, 
Stern Time avenges on the dead their vain assumptions past, 

And royal dust is merg’d in dust and nothingness at last. 


But though denied th’ embalming tear of social charities, 
From kingly clay a phantom fair may Phenix-like arise ; 
O’er History’s page, like Alfred's name, redeeming lustre shed, 
And in a nation’s weal, still claim a requiem for the dead! 
C.F. G. 





AN IMPROVISA-TORY EFFUSION. 


** Tam Tory enough to believe that great good may often be effected by commencing with an admis. 
sion, that almost every thing long sanctioned by authority is probably right."—CapTain HALu’s 
Fragments, Second Series, vol. ii. p. 56. 


Ir is recorded of a country gentleman who had heard Mr. Burke deliver 
one of his most splendid orations, in the sentiments of which he perfectly 
coincided, that he arose and compressed his own intended eloquence into 
the following pithy sentence :—* I say ditto to Mr. Burke.” Having 
in this example an authority, which I consider to be a thousand times 
better than an argument, I shall beg leave to ejaculate “ Ditto” to my 
motto ; for as I feel, when quoting from Captain Hall, that “ none but 
himself can be his parallel,” I should deem it presumptuous in a little 
Tory moth like myself, to provoke a comparison with a political Mam- 
moth, who, as the showman said of his elephant, is the biggest in the 
whole world except himself. After some well-graced actor leaves the 
stage, we all know how difficult it is for an inferior performer to win 
the attention of an audience, unless he present himself as an avowed 
imitator of his predecessor. Be this my end, as it is sure to be my best 
recommendation to the enlightened anti-reformers who may honour my 
lucubrations with a perusal. True it is that my gallant prototype was 
not quite borne out by the results of the experiment, when he recom- 
mended to Charles the Tenth the celebrated Ordonnances, the violation 
of the Charter, and the assumption of despotic power by main force, 
But what does this prove? That the noble Captain was mistaken? No 
such thing. It only shows that the whole French nation were wrong, 
A grand coup d'état is to be measured by its principles, not by its con- 
sequences ; and thus weighed, the French king will stand fully vindi- 
cated ; for the Bourbons, from the very foundation of their dynasty, had 
always been tyrants; and the decrees in question were therefore abun- 
dantly “ sanctioned by authority.” None but such incurable rebels as 
the French would have dreamt of resisting them. 

“ Stare super antiquas vias” is the only solid foundation on which a state 
can support itself, so as to defy all improvement and reform, which are 
but other words for revolution, Never was there a rasher assertion 
than that of Bacon, when he declares that a froward retention of cus. 
tom, after the necessity for it hath ceased, is the worst of all innova. 
tions. Sir, there is always a necessity for this retention of our good 
old customs, which may easily be shown by logical proof. As it will be 
admitted that the intellects of mankind are in all ages pretty nearly the 
same, it follows, as a matter of course, that when once the world has 
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arrived at years of discretion, the opinions then prevalent upon all the 
great interests of the human race, together with the laws enacted in 
conformity with those sentiments, will comprise an aggregate of wisdom, 
resulting from an experience of centuries, which after ages can never 
hope to surpass or improve, any more than an individual can expect to 
eclipse, in his latter years, the strength and intelligence of his manhood. 
This it is that constitutes the wisdom of our ancestors ; from whose ven- 
erable, time-hallowed, enlightened, and ever-to-be profoundly reverenced 
institutions, we cannot deviate, without incurring as many dangers as 
the benighted traveller, who leaves the beaten track, to flounder amid 
bogs and pitfalls, in pursuit of an ignis futuus. Though I cannot boast 
the novelty of this illustration, I am proud to say that it is “ sanctioned 
by authority,” which, as Captain Hall has so successfully shown, is much 
better than originality. 

It will be objected, I know, that if a strict invariable adherence were 
given to this principle, the world would always remain stationary. And 
why should it not? Why should we drive it out to sea, to run the 
risk of storms and rocks, when we are snug in port, or safe at an. 
chor?) When a few have obtained possession of place, power, and profit, 
and are comfortably enjoying the loaves and fishes, while the millions 
or myriads, are quietly pursuing their useful labours, as slaves or serfs ; 
how can such a state of things be possibly improved! Such a condition 
has been “long sanctioned by authority,” and must, therefore, be right. 
Only observe, how completely this magical word, ‘ authority,’ sets 
the privileged classes at their ease, and keeps the drudges in sub- 
mission, with their noses to the grindstone! Shakspeare was aware of 
this, when he said, “ Thou hast seen a farmer's dog bark at a beggar, 
and the creature run from the cur: there, then, thou might’st be- 
hold the great image of authority ;—a dog's obey'’d in office.” What 
a comfort it is, that a human pauper can thus be kept in awe by an 
inferior, and every way contemptible animal! It is a Goverment secret, 
well known to Kings and Ministers, and to those passive-obedience 
framers of the Church-Catechism, who teach us to honour and obey 
our pastors and masters, and all who are set in authority over us, with- 
out hesitation or inquiry. What tho’ they be usurpers, heretics, or 
infidels? They have authority, and that is enough ; for this word in 
politics, is equivalent to precedent, in law ; that is to say, it supersedes 
our own opinions and judgments, and makes us hear, see, and reason 
with the ears, eyes, and faculties of the by-gone generations. And 
very properly so, for who but a fool can doubt the wisdom of his an- 
cestors ? 

Had Captain Hall and I,the Tory Mammoth and moth, been living at 
the introduction of Christianity, I have no doubt that we should have 
opposed it, vi et armis; for both Paganism and Judaism had “ long 
been sanctioned by authority,” to say nothing of their having the be- 
stowal of the loaves and fishes, a not immaterial item in the account. 
For our defence, I can only appeal once more to Shakspeare, who tells 
us, that man, 

“* Drest in a little brief authority, 

Most ignorant of what he's most assured, 

His glassy essence, like an angry ape, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the Angels weep.” 


With which exculpatory plea, I and the Captain, (Ego et rex meus,) 
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throw ourselves upon the mercy of the Court,—no unusual or unprofitable 
step with thorough-paced ‘Tories. 

For the continuance of the dark ages, we should also have been stanch 
sticklers ; for our governing principle would have reminded us, that 
they had endured for a thousand years, no trifling evidence of their 
adaptation to the wants and the happiness of mankind: and we could 
never have forgotten, that during the whole of this period, the wisdom 
of our ancestors had been hallowed by all the sanctions of religion and 
royalty. On behalf of my colleague and myself, I will frankly express 
our regret at not having lived, during these ever-to-be-regretted 
thousand years, which constituted the millennium of Toryism, and the 
golden age of priesthood. Under the gallant and immutable Captain 
( Teucro, duce et auspice Teucro,) 1 should subsequently have combated 
against Martin Luther and the Reformers, (whose verv name fills me 
with unutterable loathing ;) for had not Popery also existed for a thou- 
sand years? was it not “ sanctioned by authority?” had it not im- 
measurably enriched the Church? that sure test of its Christian utility ; 
and was it not expressly calculated, by its claims, to a divine origin, 
and an infallible priesthood, to keep the people in subjection? that 
equally sure criterion of its political utility. Oh! that the world were 
wise enough, universally to adopt the tranquillizing doctrine, that “ what- 
ever is, is right ;” provided always, that it has been long “ sanctioned 
by authority!" Then should we have escaped all the convulsions and 
struggles that attended the abolition of the Feudal system, with its 
wholesome villainages, and its pleasant rights of jambage, and similar 
immunities, so beneficial to the privileged classes. Then would witch- 
craft still be flourishing through the land, to the salutary hanging of 
some thirty or forty thousand paupers per annum; whereby would 
have been prevented that burthensome poor's rate, and superabundant 
population, under the evils of which we, of the better orders, are now 
groaning ; while religion would not have received that vital stab which 
was predicted by the Clergy, when they preached, as they did, almost 
universally against the repeal of the witch-burning statutes. For Cap- 
tain Hall and myself, I beg to put on record, that we fully agree with 
Dr. Henry, More, and Cudworth, and Bacon, and James I. and Judge 
Hale, and other eminent and enlightened men, constituting part and 
parcel of the wisdom of our ancestors, who stigmatized as atheists all 
those who wrote against witchcraft ; for was not its existence sanctioned, 
not only by Scripture, but by the authority of a thousand years’ judicial 
condemnations? Good Heavens! my Tory blood boils in my veins when 
I see how impiously and presumptuously reformers and radicals will 
shut their eyes against all past experience, and abolish laws that can 
sub-poena ten centuries to prove their propriety ! 

Then, Mr. Editor,—to resume my list of the advantages we should 
be enjoying, had we never rebelliously shaken off authority,—we should, 
in this our current Anno Domine, decide differences by the judicial duel, 
instead of an expensive law-suit ; and try criminals by ordeal, and tor- 
ture, and inquisition, and Star-Chamber process, instead of waiting for 
the assizes ; and cure the king’s evil by royal touch, instead of feeing a 
physician ; and make our fortunes by astrology, and the transmutation of 
metals, instead of toiling and drudging for a whole life. And then, also, 
to jump over a thousand similar benefits, and come at once to modern 
times, we should be living under that happy and enviable state of law, 
when the Corporation and Test Acts were unrepealed, and the Slave 
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Trade in full activity, and the Catholic disabilities unremoved. All 
these had the sanction of “ long authority ;” and Captain Hall and I, 
though no great friends of liberty, take the liberty of asking the whole 
world, what has been gained by their abrogation? Was there ever a pe- 
riod of such universal convulsion, disaffection, poverty, sickness, and 
misery, as the present? And is it not flagrant, that all these misfortunes 
are mainly, if not solely, attributable to the abolition of these good old 
customs, to our want of reverence for the “ wisdom of our ancestors,” 
to the prevalent mania for improvement and innovation? Of all such 
pitiable delirations, the crowning insanity is this accursed, this suicidal 
Reform Bill, which, as Captain Hall and I verily believe, will exclude 
our party from power for at least fifty years to come, and, by means of 
Russell’s Purge, will convert the whole country into a purgatory for the 
Tory faction. It serves us right ; we are punished for the sins of our 
ancestors. Had they stuck to James the Second, their legitimate mo- 
narch, whose acts were “ sanctioned by long authority ;’—had they loy- 
ally and manfully resisted the Revolution effected by William III., we 
should have escaped the horrors of that worse Revolution with which we 
are menaced by William IV. 

Assuredly Providence insanifies those whom it has doomed to perish, 
or we should never thus madly rush upon certain destruction, having 
before our eyes the appalling, the awful, the tremendous, judicial pun- 
ishment entailed upon the Americans, by their rebellious rejection of 
long-sanctioned authority. Who can read Captain Hall’s or Mrs. Trol- 
lope’s account of that unhappy people without shuddering? True it is 
that with a mere handful of men, they originally asserted their rights 
against the most powerful nation in the world, and never sheathed the 
sword they had drawn in the cause of liberty, until they had achieved na- 
tional independence. ‘True it is that, with an unprecedented rapidity, 
they have extended their territory, and redoubled the number of their 
subjects, until, with a daily increasing population of twelve millions, 
they have become a great, flourishing, and puissant empire. Equally un- 
questionable it is that they will very shortly have no national debt, 
which Captain Hall, with whom I am ever proud to agree, considers a 
great misfortune. It is admitted, moreover, that they are a religious 
people, without paying tithes ; that they have few taxes, no game laws, 
no poor’s rate, a beggar being unknown in their whole territory ; while 
they are so united among themselves, as well as so proud of their repub- 
lican government, that it would be impossible to discover in any one of 
their provinces a single disaffected person. The democrat who can see 
any thing enviable in all this, is weleome “ to wonder with a foolish 
face of praise.” But every medal has its reverse; and I call upon my 
fellow-countrymen,—the most thinking people in the world,—to mark 
the per-contra side of the account, as stated, without exaggeration, by 
Captain Hall and Mrs, Trollope. In the first place, their government is 
a republic ;—they have no king, no peerage, no law of primogeniture— 
no entailed estates, no titled and enormously endowed hierarchy, no 
pension list ; in all which vital and important points, their inferiority to 
the mother country will be instantly recognized. Does not Captain Hall 
furthermore tell us, that, instead of the slavish deference and respect, 
to which he had been accustomed on board his own ship, and which had 
been “ long sanctioned by authority,” the lowest Yankee comported him- 
self with an air of equality and independence that was absolutely into- 
lerable? Does not Mrs. Trollope assure us, that, in America, it is im- 
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possible to treat the “helps,” either male or female, with that insolence 
and arrogance, to which servants so abjectly submit in our own free and 
happy country? Were not her governess notions frequently shocked by 
observing, that the ladies, whose invariable chastity she readily acknow- 
ledges, neither dressed according to the most approved fashion of Bond 
Street, nor conducted themselves, in several matters of minute etiquette, 
with that refinement and disciplined politeness which distinguish the 
best circles in England? Both travellers having made the ingenious dis. 
covery, that America being a new country, has none of the characteris- 
tics of an old one, justly complain that the tourist sees no picturesque 
ruins ; that the people, universally preferring the useful to the orna- 
mental, cultivate such arts only as connect themselves with trade, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce ; and that, in consequence of this plodding and 
mechanical turn, they cannot boast any such architectural chef-d’@uvre 
as Buckingham Palace, or the Brighton Pavilion; while they have no 
artist to execute such dainty devices as were painted by Strokling for 
our late King ;—no sculptors, who can chisel out a decent Venus ;—no 
Poet Laureate, who receives a salary for writing nothing. 

These grave charges, which are the head and front of American offend- 
ing, according to the indictment of the travellers, whose names I have 
mentioned, stand at present uncontradicted. I believe them to be irre- 
fragable, and I trust, therefore, that we shall hear no more of the 
Yankees, except as a nation whose manners, habits, and institutions, 
ought to be viewed with profound abhorrence, by such a loyal, civilized, 
servant-spurning, sprucely dressed, and almost universally, silver-fork- 
using people as the English. 

As these observations have been scribbled with an extemporaneous 
haste, and as I glory, not less than my colleague, the gallant Captain, 
in the party to which we both belong, I feel warranted, Mr. Editor, in 
subscribing myself 

An IMPROVISA TORY. 





PADDY FOOSHANE’S FRICASSEE. 


Pappy Foosnane kept a shebeen house at Barleymount Cross, in which 
he sold whisky—from which his Majesty did not derive any large por- 
tion of his revenues—ale, and provisions. One evening a number of 
friends, returning from a funeral—all neighbours too—stopt at his house, 
“ because they were in grief,” to drink a drop. There was Andy Agar, 
a stout rattling fellow, the natural son of a gentleman residing near 
there ; Jack Shea, who was afterwards transported for running away 
with Biddy Lawlor ; Tim Cournane, who, by reason of being on his 
keeping, was privileged to carry a gun ; Owen Connor, a march-of-intel- 
lect man, who wished to enlighten proctors by making them swallow 
their processes ; and a number of other “ good boys.” The night began 
to “rain cats and dogs,” and there was no stirring out ; so the cards 
were called for, a roaring fire was made down, and the whisky and ale 
began to flow. After due observation, and several experiments, a space 
large enough for the big table, and free from the drop down, was dis- 
covered. Here six persons, including Andy, Jack, Tim—with his gun 
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between his legs—and Owen, sat to play for a pig’s head, of which the 
living owner, in the parlour below, testified, by frequent grunts, his dis- 
pleasure at this unceremonious disposal of his property. One boy held 
several splinters to light them, and another was charged with the sole 
business of making more, and drying them in little bundles at the fire. 
This, however, did not prevent him from making many sallies to discover 
the state of the game. <A ring, two or three deep, surrounded the 
players, and in their looks exhibited the most keen interest. This group 
formed what might be termed the foreground of the picture. In one 
corner were squatted five boys and three girls, also playing cards for 
pins. But, notwithstanding the smallness of the stakes, there were innu- 
merable scuffles, and an unceasing clamour kept up, through which the 
treble of the girls was sure to be heard, and which, every now and then, 

required curses, loud and deep, from some unfortunate player at the large 
table, to silence. On the block by the fire sat Paddy himself, duns 
a large audience with laughter at some humourous story, or at one of 
his own practical jokes, while his wife bustled about, beat the dog, set 
pieces of plates and keelers to receive the rain wherever it oozed through 
the thatch, and occasionally stopped, half-provoked and half-admiring, 
to shake her head at her husband. Card-playing is very thirsty, and the 
boys were anxious to keep out the wet; so that long before the pig’s 
head was decided, a messenger had been dispatched several times to 
Killarney, a distance of four English miles, for a pint of whisky each 
time. The ale also went merrily round, until most of the men were quite 
stupid, their faces swoln, and their eyes red and heavy. The contest at 
length was decided ; but a quarrel about the skill of the respective par- 
ties succeeded, and threatened broken heads at one time. Indeed, had 
Tim been able to effect the purpose at which he diligently laboured, of 
getting the gun to his shoulder, it is very probable he would have taken 
ample satisfaction for some dreadful affront offered him by Andy ; whe, 
on his part, directed all his discourse to a large wooden gallon at the 
other end of the table. The imperturbable coolness of his opponent pro- 
voked Andy exceedingly. Abuse is bad enough; but contemptuous 
silence is more than flesh and blood can bear, particularly as he felt that 
he was running aground fast when he had the whole conversation to 
himself. He became quite furious, and, after two or three efforts, started 
up, and made a rush towards his wooden adversary ; but the great slip- 
periness of the ground laid him on the flat of his back. This gave time, 
so that several interfered, and peace was made ; but the harmony of the 
night was destroyed, At last, Jack Shea swore they must have some- 
thing to eat ; damn him but he was starved with drink, and he must get 
some rashers somewhere or other. Every one declared the same; 
and Paddy was ordered to cook some griskins forthwith. Paddy was 
completely non-plussed:—all the provisions were gone, and yet his guests 
were not to be trifled with. He made a hundred excuses—‘ "Twas 
late—'twas dry now—and there was nothing in the house ; sure they ate 
and drank enough.” But all in vain. The ould sinner was threatened 
with instant death if he delayed. So Paddy cailed a council of war in 
the parlour, consisting of his wife and himself. 

“ Agrah, Jillen, agrah, what will we do with these? Is there any meat 
inthe tub? Where is the tongue? If it was yours, Jillen, we'd give 
them enough of it ; but I mane the cow’s,” (aside.) 

‘Sure the proctors got the tongue ere yesterday, and you know 
there an't a bit in the tub. Oh the murtherin villains! and [ll engage 
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"twill bé no good for us, after all my white bread and the whisky. That 
it may pison ’em !” 

“Amen! Jillen; but don’t curse them. After all, where’s the meat ? 
I’m sure that Andy will kill me if we don’t make it out any how ;—and 
he hasn’t a penny to pay for it. You could drive the mail coach, 
Jillen, through his breeches pocket without jolting over a ha’penny 
Coming, coming ; d’ye hear ‘em ?” 

“Oh, they'll murther us. Sure if we had any of the tripe I sent. 
yesterday to the gauger.” 

“Eh! What’s that you say? I declare to God here’s Andy getting 
up. We must do something. T'honom an dhiaoul, I have it. Jillen, run 
and bring me the leather breeches ; run woman, alive ! Where’s the block 
and the hatchet? Go up and tell ’em you're putting down the pot.” 

Jillen pacified the uproar in the kitchen by loud promises, and 
returned to Paddy. The use of the leather breeches passed her com- 
prehension; but Paddy actually took up the leather breeches, tore away the 
lining with great care, chopped the leather with the hatchet on the block, 
and put it into the pot as tripes. Considering the situation in which 
Andy and his friends were, and the appetite of the Irish peasantry for 
meat in any shape—“a bone” being their summum bonum—the risk 
was very little. If discovered, however, Paddy’s safety was much 
worse than doubtful, as no people in the worid have a greater horror of 
any unusual food. One of the most deadly modes of revenge they can 
employ is to give an enemy dog’s or cat’s flesh ; and there have been 
instances where the persons who have eaten it, on being informed of 
the fact, have gone mad. But Paddy’s habit of practical jokes, from 
which nothing could wean him, and his anger at their conduct, along 
with the fear he was in, did not allow him to hesitate a moment. Jillen 
remonstrated in vain. “ Hould your tongue, you foolish woman, 
They're all as blind as the pig there. They'll never find it out. Bad 
luck to ’em too, my leather breeches! that I gave a pound note and a 
hog for in Cork. See how nothing else would satisfy ‘em!’ The meat 
at length was ready. Paddy drowned it in butter, threw out the pota- 
toes on the table, and served it up smoking hot with the greatest 
gravity. 

“By J ,” says Jack Shea, “ that’s fine stuff. How a man would 
dig a trench after that.” 

‘< 7’ll take a priest’s oath,” answered Tim Cohill, the most irritable 
of men, but whose temper was something softened by the rich steam ;— 

“Yet, Tim, what’s a priest’s oath? I never heard that.” 

“Why, sure, every one knows you didn’t ever hear of anything of 
good.” 

“1 say you lie, Tim, you rascal.” 

Tim was on his legs in a few moments, and a general battle was 
about to begin ; but the appetite was too strong, and the quarrel was 
settled ; Tim having been appeased by being allowed to explain a 
priest’s oath. According to him, a priest’s oath was this :—He was sur- 
rounded by books, which were gradually piled up until they reached his 
lips. He then kissed the uppermost, and swore by all to the bottom. 
As soon as the admiration excited by his explanation, in those who were 
capable of hearing Tim, had ceased, all fell to work ; and certainly, if 
the tripes had been of ordinary texture, drunk as was the party, they 
would soon have disappeared. After gnawing at them for some time, 
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“Well,” says Owen Connor, “that I mightn’t !—but these are the 
quarest tripes I ever eat. It must be she was very ould.” 

«By J » says Andy, taking a piece from his mouth to which he 
had been paying his addresses for the last half hour, “I'd as soon be 
eating leather. She was a bull, man; I can’t find the soft end at all 
of it.” 

“ And that’s true for you, Andy,” said the man of the gun; “ and ’tis 
the greatest shame they hadn't a bull-bait to make him tinder. Paddy, 
was it from Jack Clifford’s bull you got *em? They'd do for wadding, 
they’re so tough.” 

“‘T’ll tell you, Tim, where I got them—’twas out of Lord Shannon’s 
great cow at Cork, the great fat cow that the Lord Mayor bought for 
the Lord Lieutenant—Asda churp naur hagusheh.* 

« Amen, I pray God! Paddy. Out of Lord Shandon’s cow? near the 
steeple, I suppose ; the great cow that couldn’t walk with tallow. By 
J , these are fine tripes. They'll make a man very strong. Andy, 
give me two or three /ibbhers more of ’em.” 

“Well, see that ! out of Lord Shandon’s cow: I wonder what they 
gave her, Paddy. That I mightn’t!—but these would eat a pit of potatoes. 
Any how, they’re good for the teeth. Paddy, what’s the reason they 
send all the good mate from Cork to the Blacks ?” 

But before Paddy could answer this question, Andy, who had been 
endeavouring to help Tim, uttered a loud “ Thonom an dhiaoul! what’s 
this? Isn’t this flannel?” The fact was, he had found a piece of the 
lining, which Paddy, in his hurry, had not removed ; and ail was con- 
fusion, Every eye was turned to Paddy ; but with wonderful quickness 
he said, “‘’Tis the book tripe, agraga/, don’t you see ?”—and actually per- 
suaded them to it. 

“ Well, any how,” says Tim, “ it had the taste of wool.” 

“ May this choke me,” says Jack Shea, “if I didn’t think that ’twas 
a piece of a leather breeches when I saw Andy chawing it.” 

This was a shot between wind and water to Paddy. His self-posses- 
sion was nearly altogether lost, and he could do no more than turn it off 
by a faint laugh. But it jarred most unpleasantly on Andy’s nerves. 
After looking at Paddy for some time with a very ominous look, he 
said, “ Yirroo Pandhrig of the tricks, if I thought you were going on 
with any work here, my soul and my guts to the devil if I would not 
cut you into garters. By the vestment I’d make a furhurmeen of you.” 

“Ts it I, Andy ? That the hands may fall off me !” 

But Tim Cohill made a most seasonable diversion. ‘“‘ Andy, when you 
die, you'll be the death of one fool, any how. What do you know that 
wasn’t ever in Cork itself about tripes. I never ate such mate in my 
life ; and ’twould be good for every poor man in the County of Kerry 
if he had a tub of it.” 

Tim’s tone of authority, and the character he had got for learning, 
silenced every doubt, and all laid siege to the tripes again. But after 
some time, Andy was observed gazing with the most astonished curiosity 
into the plate before him. His eyes were rivetted on something ; 
at last he touched it with his knife, and exclaimed, “ Kirhappa, dar 
dhia!”—{A button by G—.] 

“ What's that you say?” burst from all! and every one rose in the 
best manner he could, to learn the meaning of the button. 











* May it never come out of his body ! 
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« Oh, the villain of the world!” roared Andy, “ I’m pisoned! Where's 
the pike? For God’s sake Jack, run for the priest, or I’m a dead man 
with the breeches. Where is he? D—n yeer bloods won't ye catch 
him, and I pisoned ?” | 

The fact was, Andy had met one of the knee-buttons sewed into a 
piece of the tripe, and it was impossible for him to fail discovering the 
cheat. The rage, however, was not confined to Andy. As soon as it 
was understood what had been done, there was an universal rush for 
Paddy and Jillen ; but Paddy was much too cunning to be caught, after 
the narrow escape he had of it before. The moment after the discovery 
of the lining, that he could do so without suspicion, he stole from the 
table, left the house, and hid himself. Jillen did the same; and nothing 
remained for the eaters, to vent their rage, but breaking every thing 
in the cabin ; which was done in the utmost fury. Andy, however, con- 
tinued watching for Paddy with a gun, a whole month after. He might 
be seen prowling along the ditches near the shebeen-house, waiting for 
a shot at him. Not that he would have scrupled to enter it, were he 
likely to find Paddy there ; but the latter was completely on the shuch- 
raun, and never visited his cabin except by stealth. It was in one of 
those visits that Andy hoped to catch him. 





BRITISH TAXATION AND EXPENDITURE.* 


Tue Black Book and the Finance Accounts do indeed make an extra- 
ordinary exposure of the manner in which the people of this country 
are plundered. No one can peruse the details without being heartily 
sickened. Is there no such thing as public principle? Is the only 
incentive to virtuous actions base filthy lucre? Blackguards in the 
street get up sham fights, that they may pick the pockets of the bye- 
standers. Do the debates in Parliament, the altercations which nightly 
take place, the opposition of one party to the other, differ from these 
sham fights? Are they not really got up to enable both parties to put 
their hands into John Bull’s pockets, while he is standing with them 
unbuttoned, looking at the squabble? At present there may possibly 
be more honesty in Parliament, for the members are better watched ; 
but if we go back for a very few years, we will find that almost all the 
leading Parliamentary orators were paid in one shape or other out of 
the public purse. There was no distinction of parties. Either was 
willing to lay hold of anything. If they could not be Lords of the 
Bedchamber, they had no objection to the sinecure office of Door- 
Keeper ; if they could not get £1000 they would take £10. Where 
pensions or sinecures are concerned there is no feeling of shame. Every 
one grasps all that he can, and is then on the watch for more plunder. 
When he finds he will be allowed no more in his own name, he has 
probably a bastard, or a whole family of them, or a cast-off mistress or 
two, to quarter on the people ; or having reduced his sisters to destitu- 
tion by squandering away their patrimony in profligacy, he uses his 
Parliamentary interest to have them inrolled in the state pauper list. 





® THE FINANCE ACCOUNTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM OF GREAT BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND, for the Year 1831, ended 5th January, 1832. 

Tue ExTRAORDINARY BiAckK Book. Second Edition. Effingham Wilson. 1832 

[We earnestly recommend this book to the attention of all who wish to see the 

manner in which the people are plundered, The second edition is much improved. ] 
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It is remarkable that men, otherwise of high honour and integrity, and 
who would consider their characters ruined were they to receive money 
from an individual without its being justly due, pocket public money 
without scruple or hesitation ; but for the people, there is neither mercy 
nor commiseration. In the expenditure of public money, it is a first 
principle that services done to the public can never be discharged. In 
the vulgar apprehension, the labourer is worthy of his hire, but then 
when the hire is paid the obligation of the hirer is held to cease. No 
one feels an overwhelming load of gratitude pressing on him as long 
as he lives, because he had once a servant for half-a-year, who did his 
duty in a creditable manner, or could even brush his trousers without 
picking the pockets. These services were precisely what he stipulated 
for, when he took the servant into his house ; and the servant, on the 
other hand, bargained for his wages, and when they are paid, all engage- 
ment or obligation between the parties comes to an end. But it isa 
very different matter with the public servants. To take the public 
money is an obligation conferred on the public, and if any thing is done 
by the receiver, the nation feels itself under a load of obligation which 
it can never get rid of. One might think that the Dutchmen who 
fought with King William in 1688 might now possibly have been paid, 
having been in the muster roll for a century and a half. But, no. The 
heirs of the Duke of Schomberg, who was killed at the battle of the 
Boyne, still receive, and will receive till the next revolution, £4000 
a-year as a hereditary pension. If the Duke of Schomberg was not the 
most valuable soldier that ever fought, he has proved at least one of the 
most expensive. The pension given his heirs, improved at 5 per cent. com- 
pound interest, would have amounted by this time to nearly £20,000,000 
sterling, and as we have always been in debt since 1688, the granting 
of this pension has had the effect of burdening the country to the 
extent of £20,000,000. The Duke of Marlborough’s victories have 
cost the country as much, for his heir to this day receives £5000 per 
annum, because the great Duke did his duty to his country, for which 
he was in his own lifetime splendidly rewarded. 

But before proceeding to consider farther the expenditure of the 
public revenue, let us see from whom it is collected; for if we are not 
mistaken, its collection is fully as objectionable as its expenditure. Now 
it would be thought that those who have the greatest stake in the country 
—the richest people—should contribute most to pay the expenses of the 
Government. It is evidently of most consequence to them that property 
should be safe, that internal convulsions should be prevented, and attacks 
from abroad resisted, for they have most to lose. In particular, the pro- 
prietors of land should contribute in a higher proportion than any other 
portion of the community, as their property is the most difficult to protect. 
Personal property can be easily removed, or concealed; money can be sent 
to another country ; but there is no removing the land ;—the proprietor 
of it must remain where he is, and the whole produce of his estate is 
sure to be swept off by the foreign enemy, or the rebel. His only chance 
of safety is to have a government sufficiently strong to keep enemies 
and rebels away from his estate. To the great bulk of the community, 
a change of dynasty, a foreign conquest, or a rebellion, does not present 
the prospect of much inconvenience. The only property worthy of con- 
sideration which belongs to the body of the people, is the power of their - 
hands, and their knowledge of different trades, and handicrafts, The 
middle classes depend mainly on professional skill for the means of their 
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subsistence. Any sufferings the middle and lower classes might endure 
from revolution, or foreign conquest, would only be temporary, and would 
be amply compensated by their being relieved from the National Debt, 
and, consequently, from an immense load of taxation, and by the re- 
moval of the numerous restrictions on trade and commerce, which at 
present greatly restrain honest industry. The landholders, therefore, 
have an interest infinitely greater than that of any other class, in the 
stability of government ; and any change is always dangerous to them. 
We find, accordingly, that in almost all countries the land is considered 
the chief subject of taxation. At this day, in Asia, nearly the whole re- 
venues of the Prince are derived from the soil. The land is held in 
small portions, by a perpetual and transferable title, but under an obli- 
gation of paying, annually, the Government demand, which is increased 
at the pleasure of the sovereign, and seldom amounts to less than a full 
rent. In France, the fonciere, or land tax, formerly yielded £10,000,000 
out of a revenue of £35,000,000 ; more lately, the proportion was eight 
to thirty. The scutages on knight’s fees, the assessments of hydage 
on other lands, and the subsidies so often mentioned in English history, 
were, in reality, land taxes. The cess, or land tax, in Scotland, before the 
Union, was the principal source of the public income. Of the total revenue 
of £110,000, it amounted to £36,000—exceeding either the customs, or 
excise. At the Union, it was fixed at £48,000, and it has never been in- 
creased ; while the excise, in 1822, amounted to two millions and a half. 

But do the landholders of Britain now pay for the support of Go- 
vernment, in proportion to their interest in the stability of the Govern- 
ment? Certainly not. The total gross public income of the United 
Kingdom, for the year ending 5th January, 1832, was L.54,250,439, of 
which not one fiftieth part,—L.1,167,167, was raised by the land tax ; and 
even of this sum, a considerable portion is paid by houses. Of the 
L.54,000,000, no less than L.38,500,000 were derived from the customs and 
excise, being raised from articles of indispensable necessity to every 
person in the community, nearly L.2,500,000 from the Post Office—not 
one farthing of which is paid by the peers, or by Members of Par- 
liament ; and about L.7,500,000 from stamps ; which revenue is almost 
wholly paid by the middle classes. The only stamps a great landed 
proprietor ever uses, are for receipts to his tenants—a branch of the 
stamp revenues which dves not yield, in whole, L.250,000. But even 
of receipt stamps, a grocer, in good business, uses more than the pro- 
prietor of a dukedom. It is impossible to pass by the revenue of 
stamps, without pointing out the gross injustice suffered by the mercan- 
tile and monied classes, by the iniquitous probate and legacy duties. 
L.2,000,000, sterling, are annually withdrawn from these classes by this 
inquisitorial tax. By means of it, every man’s affairs are, upon his 
death, pryed into, and: ransacked by the officials of Government. The 
rules for levying the tax are so arbitrary, that no account can be passed 
without great trouble; whereby the expense incurred te law agents be- 
comes, in many cases, most serious. Even although a man die insolvent, 
his affairs must be investigated, and an account rendered ; and if he has 
any personal effects, though quite inadequate for the payment of his 
debts, an inventory of them must be lodged, written on a high ad valo- 
rem stamp. The price of the stamp may, no doubt, be got back, but 
the difficulties are so great, and the expense is so considerable, that, 
in most cases, the attempt is abandoned in despair. But can any thing 
be more monstrous, than that the succession to land should be altogether 
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untaxed, while that to money, or moveable property, is burdened in all 
instances, and in some to the extent of ten per cent. of the amount. 
The only other branch of the revenue of considerable amount is 
the assessed taxes, which yielded last year £5,228,937. Our readers 
will say, here at least the aristocracy are reached ; but stop a little, 
In the first place, the tax on horses raises nearly half a million; 
but upon what horses is the tax levied? Why, upon all horses except 
the most numerous class—the husbandry horses,—those which cultivate 
the estates of our land proprietors. These horses were taxed during 
the war; but when the prices of agricultural produce fell, the landlords 
found it more convenient to repeal this tax than lower their rents; that 
is, they took the money out of the pockets of the people instead of thetr own, 
More than one half of the assessed taxes consists of inhabited house 
and window duties; and the unfair manner in which these are levied is 
well known. There are houses in Edinburgh which are assessed for the 
inhabited house duty at £400 a-year ; many at £300, and a very great 
number at £200; yet the magnificent palace of Hopetoun, which must 
have cost £200,000 or £300,000, is only rated at £100. Gosford House, 
the noble seat of the Earl of Wemyss, is assessed at £80, or at about 
the same rate as a house of six or seven apartments in the New Town 
of Edinburgh. The same inequality and injustice prevail in England, 
The whole assessed rental of England and Wales is £11,154,109, of 
which, that of the single county of Middlesex is no less than £5,143,340, 
In London and Westminster there are four hundred and eighteen 
houses rated at £400 and upwards ; in all the remainder of the kingdom 
only twenty! In the County of Chester, which contains Eaton, and 
many other splendid residences of the first class, there is but one man- 
sion assessed so high as £300. In Westmoreland, which contains Low- 
ther Castle, there is no assessment which is so high as £200. In York- 
shire, extensive as that county is, and splendid as the numerous seats it 
contains are, there are only four houses rated at £300, and one at £400, 
In all Wales there is but one assessment which reaches £110, and only 
eighteen amounting to £80. The far-famed Blenheim, whose proprietor 
has a hereditary pension of £5000, is rated at only £300 ; Alnwick Castle 
and Belvoir Castle at £200; Althorp at £110; Lambton Castle, Raby 
Castle, Brancepeth Castle, Wyndward and Ravensworth, all in the county 
of Durham, are each rated at £70. But enough. Would it not be much 
more simple, as well as more honest, to exempt the aristocracy from taxes 
altogether ? This was the plan in France before the Revolution ; and we 
are convinced that, if our aristocracy would give up their places and pens 
sions in exchange for the exemption, the country would be a great gainer. 
But it is a principle which runs through the whole of our taxation, 
that the richer one is, he pays less in proportion than the poor 
man. Thus, to take the case of the window duties. If a man has 
sixteen windows, he is charged 8s. 6d. for one additional; but if he 
lives in a palace containing one hundred and eighty, he may have as 
many more as he pleases for 1s. 6d. each. If a poor man borrows £50, 
he must pay £1 for a stamp for his bond, or two per cent on the loan. 
If a rich man borrow £50,000 he only requires a L.25 stamp ;- whereas, 
a stamp of L.1000 ought to be used were he to pay at the same rate as 
the poor man. Any sum exceeding L.20,000, however large, may be 
borrowed without using a higher stamp than L.25 for the bond. The 
same injustice runs all through the stamp laws. A receipt for L.2 re- 
quires a two-penny stamp; but a receipt for L.1000 does not require & 
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stamp of the price of one thousand pence, but only of the price of one 
hundred and twenty pence, or 10s.; and no higher stamp is required 
for the paper on which any receipt, however large, is written. Again, 
the stamp for the protest of a bill under L.20 is 2s.; a stamp for a bill 
of L.500 and upwards is only 10s., though, at the same rate, such a 
stamp ought to be 50s for L.500, and so on, proportionally, for larger 
sums. But it is needless to multiply examples. The whole system of 
licenses is another mode in which the middle and lower orders are 
fleeced ; the higher classes entirely escape this burden, The distinctions 
made in the same profession in this matter are amusing. The attorney 
is taxed at all hands before he is admitted ; and has, after all, to pay for 
an annual license at the rate of L.12. The barrister is admitted to his 
profession without paying one-third of the stamp duties his fellow-prac- 
titioner pays; and during the whole remainder of his life he is profes- 
sionally free from taxation, The latter learn, from their profession, to 
be talkative and clamorous, and some of them are in Parliament. The 
attempt to tax them would produce much cry and little wool; the 
grumbling of the former does not reach the ears of ministers, and so 
they are a fit object for plunder. The profession of a barrister is of an 
aristocratical nature, and it is useful in the support of abuses,—it does 
not like innovations, and delights in precedents ; hence another ground 
of favour and exemption from taxation. 

The principle, “ Tax the poor, but let the rich escape,” is apparent 
in every branch of the revenue. Let us look to the Customs. The cham- 
paigne, claret, and burgundy of the rich, pay fourteen per cent. Port 
and sherry, of which the middle classes occasionally obtain a few glasses, 
and one in ten of the working classes tastes once in his lifetime, pay 
twenty-eight per cent.; but brandy pays five hundred per cent. Yet, 
these articles are all equally the produce of foreign countries. ‘Tobacco, 
almost the only luxury of the poor man, is taxed nearly a thousand 
per cent.; and an act of Parliament has been lately passed, to prohibit 
its growth in Ireland, lest the poor should obtain the weed untaxed. It 
may be pretended, that this tax is imposed to prevent him expending 
his money on the luxuries, rather than the necessaries of life. Let us 
see how the latter are managed. By an act of the 6th year of the reign 
of our late Sovereign George the IV., of blessed and pious memory ; 
and, we may add, as is done in the old Scotch statutes, “ whom God as. 
soilzie,” the importation of beef, lamb, mutton, pork, and swine, is al- 
together prohibited. By other statutes, foreign bacon, butter, cheese, 
eggs, &c. are heavily taxed on importation. All this is for the benefit of 
the landholders. They content themselves with excluding only nine-tenths 
of the corn we might purchase, for two-thirds of the price which it costs 
in this country. The tenth is permitted to come in, only because no in- 
genuity has yet been able to keep it out ; but not until half a million is 
annually exacted as a tax on its importation. The corn laws cause the 
inhabitants of Britain to pay probably thirty or forty millions annually 
more for their food than they would otherwise do. The revenue derives 
half a million from this souree—the landholders the remainder. What 
good it has done to our lairds and their tenants we explained in a late 
number. Their present state and prospects prove the truth of several 
old proverbs about ill-gotten wealth. 

We must now have convinced every one, that it is the unrepre- 
sented and unwashed who pay the taxes, and that it is, therefore, 
but reasonable they should have something to say in their expendi- 
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ture. But, if any one is incredulous, we have plenty of more evi- 
dence at hand. In Scotland, proprietors of estates of £300 or £400 
a-year are, in general, freeholders, and, in many counties, the voters, 
who have no property whatever, but merely a superiority, outnum- 
ber the real proprietors. Yet, the total number of freeholders in Scot- 
land does not amount to two thousand five hundred. Suppose, then, 
we have two thousand landed proprietors in Scotland, that lreland has 
three thousand, and England fifteen thousand, we have, in the United 
Kingdom, twenty thousand proprietors of land. Give each of them a 
family of five persons and seven servants, and we have, in all, a quarter 
of a million of land proprietors, with their families and servants. The 
number of fund holders, receiving dividends of £2000 a-year, and up- 
wards, appears, from a late Parliamentary return, to be two thousand 
four hundred and thirty-four ; and the incomes of £1000, and upwards, 
derived from professions, merchandize, and trade, were found, under the 
property-tax returns, to amount to three thousand three hundred. Al- 
lowing to each of the fundholders, professional men, merchants, trades- 
men, a family of ten, including servants, we have fifty-seven thousand 
three hundred and forty persons ; so that the aristocracy of the United 
Kingdom, with their servants, taking the term in its widest sense, hard- 
ly exceeds three hundred thousand,—one E1eutieru part of the whole 
population! It is in this proportion, therefore, that the taxes on con- 
sumption fall on the class who despise the whole remainder of the com- 
munity as an ignorant rabble. Farther, the duties of customs are col- 
lected almost entirely upon the necessaries of life. Thus, the net pro- 
duce of the customs of England and Scotland, for the year 1831, was 
£16,810,000 ; of which one-fourth was levied on sugar, half a million on 
coffee, half a million on corn, and a million on timber. Tobacco and 
snuff, the luxuries of the poor, yielded two millions and a half. Wine, 
the beverage of the rich, only one million and a-third. Rum and brandy, 
which is consumed principally by the middle classes, yielded three mil- 
lions to the revenue. Butter, cheese, wool, &c. which must be con- 
sumed by the classes not aristocratical, in the proportion of seventy- 
nine to one, make up the remainder of this revenue. Of the re- 
venue of Excise thirteen-fifteenths are derived from malt, British spi- 
rits, tea, soap, and licences, which again must necessarily be paid, almost 
entirely, by the middle and lower orders. 

When all these facts are considered, it will appear, that of the 
whole revenue of Great Britain, not one fortieth part is paid by that 
class who have always had the sole administration of affairs ; some- 
times changing it from one party to another, but never allowing the 
people to interfere. Matters have been managed as might have 
been expected. The aristocracy have plunged us in an enormous 
national debt, equal in amount to the value of the whole land 
of Great Britain. They have caused millions of our fellow country- 
men to perish in the field, and have brought the country to the verge 
of revolution. They have taxed every body and every thing. They 
have starved the people, by prohibiting the importation of food, and 
have oppressed—and impoverished them by the payment of pensions and 
sinecures, to their worthless retainers. They have disgusted the whole 
body of the population with the government. No one can be sure, that, 
before the end of this present year, the Constitutional Monarchy of 
Britain will not be replaced by a republic, or by a military despotism. 
It is amazing how twenty-four millions of men can allow themselves 
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to be trodden under fvot, and plundered by a privileged class so con- 
temptible in wealth, in intelligence, and in numbers. 

Let us now take a glance at the expenditure of the immense revenue 
of fifty-four millions wrung from the working classes. By the expres- 
sion—working-classes—we mean all that part of the community—the 
79-80ths—who live by their industry,—excluding all land-proprietors, 
fundholders, sinecurists, and pensioners of either sex, and whatever may 
have been the services by which they have earned the means of now 
living in idleness and sloth. The interest of the national debt, and the 
enormous expense of management paid to the Bank of England absorb 
nearly twenty-nine millions. The expense of collection, £6, 13s. 3d. 
per cent. amounts to upwards of three millions and a half. The army 
and ordnance require no less than eight millions and a half; a sum 
equal to the whole public revenue at the accession of Geo, ITT. although 
we have not 100,000 men on foot. How a foreigner must stare at such a 
statement. The king of Prussia maintained an army of 325,000 men in 
1819, though his entire revenue was only seven millions and a half. 
But on the continent, the system of quartering the brothers, sons, mis- 
tresses and bastards of the aristocracy upon the country is as yet in its 
infancy. The expense of the navy, again, exceeds five millions and 
a half—an enormous sum of money certainly, but still greatly under 
the amount of the sums expended on the army and ordnance, though 
the navy be the proper defence of England, and the naval force can 
never be used as an engine for depriving the people of their liber. 
ties. It is perhaps on this account that of late years the army has be- 
come the favourite force. But the singular circumstance that half the 
revenue of Britain—a country which has ever boasted of its freedom— 
a country in which the military force is kept on foot merely by toler- 
ance, and which tolerance is granted only for the short period of a year, 
should be expended on the army and navy, demands further investiga- 
tion. It will be found that a very large portion of the above sums are 
paid not to those who are actually in service, but to those who do no- 
thing ; to the loungers in blue surtouts in our streets. One can easily 
understand that at the end of the war there should have been heavy 
allowances on account of retired full pay, half pay, civil superannua- 
tions, &c. What the precise amount in 1815 was, we have not the 
documents at hand to ascertain ; but in 1822, it was £5,289,087. Now 
as the war had been at an end for seven years, the receivers of these 
millions must have been pretty well advanced in life. Let us suppose 
the average age was forty-five, then by the year 1830, it appears by 
the Carlisle Table of Mortality, that one-ninth of the number must 
have died. These deaths ought to have reduced the dead-weight, as it 
is called, upwards of half a million ; but instead of any reduction, we 
find it increased by no less than £74,553. How does this happen? Why, 
the scions of the aristocracy are appointed to ships and regiments, while 
the officers who fought and bled for their country during the war are 
left to starve on half pay ; and the officers who are in the service are 
so disgusted by seeing beardless boys advanced, while they remain sta- 
tionary, that they retire in disgust. ‘“ The cold shade of aristocracy ” 
blasts all their prospects. 

The enormous salaries of the higher offices of the crown absorb a 
large proportion of the revenue. The author of the Black Book 
enumerates nine hundred and fifty-six individuals whose incomes de- 
rived from the public purse amount to £2,161,92, averaging £2261 
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each. The pension roll amounts to £805,022 per annum; the sine. 
cures to £356,555. The Duke of Sussex, Reformer as he professes 
himself to be, has £21,000 per annum, because he is a Royal Duke ; yet 
his Royal Highness has his two children by Lady Augusta Murray 
quartered on the public for £2634 additional. The Duke of Cumber- 
land—tanto nomini nullum par eulogium,—receives L.21,000 per annum, 
and is allowed £6000 more to educate his own son; and the Duchess of 
Kent has of course the same sum for the education of her daughter, 
We shall take a few entries from the Black Book. The pensions are of 
course all for meritorious public services. “ Arbuthnot, Harriet, pension 
L.938.” Fitzhtim, Madam, pension L.40. The pension granted during his 
viceroyship by Marquis Wellesley who can perhaps explain it.” His Lord- 
ship will perhaps state at the same time the cause of the difference, in the 
public estimation, of the two ladies, which is in the proportion of twenty- 
three to one. Fitzclarence, Misses, pension L.2,300.’ These are his Majes- 
ty’s natural children by Mrs. Jordan, the actress, who, it is reported, died 
from downright want and misery. The male scions of this connection, as it 
is delicately expressed among the higher ranks, are, an Earl and three 
Lords,—so cheap is nobility in Britain! The daughters are married to 
Lords and Honourables. One of their husbands, we are sorry to say, is 
our countryman. We had hoped his Scotch pride and Presbyterian edu- 
cation, would have enabled him to eschew such scions, even of Royalty. 
To the machinations of the illegitimate son of an actress, a vagabond 
by. Act of Parliament, joined to the influence of our illustrious Queen, 
the daughter of the mighty house of Saxe Meiningen, are the twenty- 
four millions of the United Kingdom to ascribe the attempt to defeat 
the Reform Bill, and the temporary resignation of Earl Grey’s ministry.* 
The powerful state of Saxe Meiningen has a territory of three hundred 
and eighty-five square miles, fifty-four thousand inhabitants, a reve- 
nue of £35,000; and a military force of five hundred and forty-four 
soldiers. It is about the size of the county of Peebles; and the whole 
revenue would not pay the duty of the tobacco and snuff consumd 
in ten days by the people of Britain.—But to proceed,— 

It would require a volume to point out the absurd purposes to which the 
revenue of the country is applied. Among the numerous articles by which 
the country is impoverished, are the Colonies. Thus, among others we 
find the expense of Sierra Leone for the year, £9730 ; of Newfoundland, 
£11,261 ; and of the miserable settlement at Fernando Po, £37,154. We 
shall conclude this part of our subject with two entries from the appendix 
to the Black Book. The people of Britian are taxed for payment of the 
following sums :— Fees on the installation of his Serene Highness 
Augustus William Maximilian Frederick Lewis,” (what a fine name) 
“ reigning Duke of Brunswick, Knight Companion of the Most Noble 
Order of the Garter, £439.” Now, as to the nobility of the Order of 
the Garter we know nothing, but we are ready to admit, it is much 
more respectable than some of our other British Orders. A man may 
appear in the insignia without blushing. But we cannot conceive why 
the people of Britain should pay for giving the “ reigning Duke of 
Brunswick,” who seems to have a full stock of Christian names and 











* It is proper to mention that Lords Errol and Falkland, and Colonel Fox, who 
are married to three of Mrs. Jordan's daughters, resigned their posts in the Houses 
hold when Earl Grey's resignation was accepted. 
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titles, another nickname. If he could not pay the expense of the nick- 
name, and his lieges of Brunswick would not disburse the needful, there 
was no need for saying any thing more about the matter. King William 
the Reformer, might have kept his proffered honour in his pocket till 
he found a customer who could pay the fees. But that the job should 
have been carried through, and the expense charged against us, is ut- 
terly monstrous. The next entry is “ to pay the fees on the nomination 
of Count Munster, to be a Knight Grand Cross of the most Honourable 
Order of the Bath, L.330.” This is the eldest scion of poor Mrs. 
Jordan, who was permitted to die in misery; and this Count Munster, 
(in Germany the stable boys are Counts), was created by the Whig 
Ministry, to their eternal disgrace, an Earl of the United Kingdom. 
The return he has made for his dignity every one knows. Now, if the 
country was to pay any thing for his Lordship, the money should have 
been laid out in purchasing letters of legitimation to white-wash his 
bastardy as far as it was practicable. Can any thing be more contemp- 
tible than the eldest son of the King allowing his father’s suffering and 
deluded subjects to pay a miserable sum of L.330 for a paltry gewgaw 
bauble which his Royal progenitor chose to confer on him ? 
But let us return to more serious matters: 


A Fop’s a feather, and a Chief’s a rod, 
An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 


A question is often asked, what proportion of a man’s income is taken 
from him in taxes? Now, the total income of the people of Britain may 
be estimated on data which we have not room to specify, at £250,000,000. 
That of Ireland we may assume at L.50,000,000,—making in all for the 
United Kingdom L.300,000,000. Of this sum more than one-sixth is 
drawn directly by Government. But that is not the whole. The local 
taxes amount to a very large sum. The poor’s rates in England exceed 
L.8,000,000. Other local taxes and contributions probably amount to 
L.10,000,000 more. Then, as we have already explained, the higher and 
richer classes are exempted in a great measure from contributing their 
proper share of the national taxation. When these different circum- 
stances are taken into view, it will hardly be disputed, that one-third 
part of every man’s income, in the middle and lower classes of society, 
is taken away by the tax collector. Every man who works nine hours 
a-day is employed during three of these hours to enable him to pay his 
taxes—Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis oves. Whatever may have been 
the case in Virgil’s time, the fleecing system is in full operation now. 
To conclude, let us give one word in answer to an argument often 
brought forward by the Tories. It is said that no harm can arise from 
taxation, or from sinecurists, provided the money be spent within the 
country. Now, in the first place, if the money be once paid, we have 
no security that it will be spent in Britain. The Bishop of Clogher is 
abroad as well as many other of our aristocracy, no doubt for good and 
sufficient reasons, and they, of course, spend in the countries where they 
reside, all they receive from their native land. We are not going into 
the question of absenteeism at present. But let us take a simple case. 
A farmer is due L.60 of taxes. He sells twenty quarters of wheat for 
L.60, and pays the money to the collector of taxes. The collector pays 
the money to the Government, and the agents of Government having 
received the money to be expended, and having occasion, for the subsist- 
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pay him back his money, receiving in return the wheat. Now, how does 
the farmer stand? He is precisely as he was when the tax collector 
left him, that is to say, he is poorer by twenty quarters of wheat than 
he was before that functionary paid him a visit. This is too obvious to 
be insisted on. The effect of sinecures and pensions may be explained 
with equal simplicity. Suppose ten men were placed by themselves on 
an island, and that the fertility of the soil was such, that each man could 
only produce by his labour one quarter of wheat, and the seed for next 
crop. Now, suppose each man consumed the quarter of wheat in the 
course of the year, and no more, things would continue in the same state 
from year to year, as long as the men could continue to do the same 
quantity of work. Let us see the effect of making one of them a pen- 
sioner or sinecurist, and so withdrawing one labourer from the field. The 
first consequence is, that instead of ten quarters for ten men, only nine 
are produced, Each man, instead of having a whole quarter for his an- 
nual consumption, has now only nine-tenths of a quarter. But then the 
sinecurist would probably exact the same quantity of grain as when he 
wrought. In that case, the working men would only have eight-tenths 
of a quarter each for their subsistence, and, at this stage, distress and 
misery would probably begin. The same principle which holds in these 
simple cases holds in all others, however complicated. 

Our limits do not permit us to enter into the numerous and incaleu- 
labie évils which taxation occasions by interfering with trade and indus- 
try. The injury it does is not only occasioned by taking money from the 
people, but by preventing their receiving it. The continual annoyance of 
being watched by excise officers, for example, and the waste of time occa- 
sioned by giving notices, and by waiting till the expiry of the prescribed 
period, at which the tradesman is in safety to commence his operations, 
add much to the expense of the manufacture. This again lessens the 
consumption, and it thus happens, that a maker of exciseable commodi- 
ties, who, if never interrupted, could employ ten men, only requires five, 
and the other five are either paupers living on the poor’s rates, or robbing 
passengers on the high-way. 





LORD MAHON’S WAR OF THE SUCCESSION, 





“Ex fat,” exclaimed an elderly Aberdonian dame, when informed 
that Lord Aberdeen had attempted to play the part of an author; “ ee 
fat do ye think ? Our peer feel body o’ a lordie has written a buik!” A 
similar sentiment, more courteously expressed, lies, we suspect, at the 
bottom of much of the admiration lavished upon aristocratic writers. 
There may not be much in a book, but still it is wonderful that a lord 
should have had the wit to write it. This is not exactly the case with 
Lord Mahon's new work, which evinces powers of research, arrangement, 
and lucid narrative, such as would not disgrace even that class, which, 
while cringing to the exaggerated claims of aristocratical arrogance, 
seeks to revenge its painful feeling of meanness by modestly laying claim 
to an exclusive title to intellect. “The War of the Succession,” if not a 
work of the very highest historical talent, is still far above mediocrity.” 


* History of the War of the Succession in Spain. By Lord Mahon. London: 
Murray. : 
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It furnishes us, however, with a strange exhibition of that medley of 
smartness, talent, moral short-sightedness, half-information, and self- 
satisfaction, which in our day go to make up the mind of a young noble- 
man. The old are either downright Pomposos, whose characters have 
at least the beauty of consistency, or they are fine specimens of the old 
Ynglish gentleman. But the young are, with few exceptions, what we 
must occupy another paragraph in attempting to describe. 

Their minds (we speak of the best of them) have been sedulously cul- 
tivated, but the education of the heart has been neglected ; and where 
that is the case, the intellect remains for ever dwarfish and shrivelled, 
like the leaves of a stunted tree growing on an arid and ungrateful soil, 
They have been taught to believe from infancy, that one of the chief 
purposes of life is show and parade. Their manners are refined even to 
fastidiousness, and they indulge in a morbid feeling of distaste to what- 
ever is coarse or vulgar, Like sensitive plants, they shrink from the 
contact of any hands more rude than those of their own kid-glove 
fraternity. Thus confined by their own feelings, within the narrow 
circle of their own caste, they grow up in utter ignorance of the 
powers, thoughts, and feelings, of all the rest of society. Their ha- 
bits of superciliousness grow inveterate. They acknowledge that 
men have arisen among the lower orders superior in genius to any 
of themselves, but these are rare exceptions ; and the works of even 
such gifted individuals are looked upon as destitute of a certain finish- 
ing grace, an elegance and freedom of touch, which it is the exclu- 
sive privilege of the Patrician mind to bestow. All the rest of the 
untitled sons of Adam they believe to be referrible to one of two 
classes—the men of plodding industry, or the ferocious rabble, who are 
to be deterred from bloodshed or pillage, only by constant watchfulness 
and intimidation. Habits and prejudices such as we have been describ- 
ing, seem to have been rather strengthened than otherwise by the late 
addiction of our young nobility to literary pursuits, Their idea of phi- 
losophie scrutiny of human nature does not yet extend beyond the 
power of uttering a smart ill-natured sarcasm. Their study of history 
has inspired them with an admiration for, and, in some instances, a desire 
to emulate the statesmen of past centuries, They are struck with the 
dexterity and boldness of those ready-witted intriguers, who, because 
they were thrown by chance upon the surface of an unthinking mass of 
human beings, and were tossed to and fro by its fierce but brief and 
aimless heavings, fancied that they controlled the workings of a state. 
Utterly ignorant of the great aims of legislation, and the modes of giving 
it effect, our would-be rulers think to make themselves statesmen by 
aping the worn-out routine of petticoat intrigue, which secured place 
in the court of Louis XIV. It is no wonder that such a bias should 
have stimulated a great majority of the younger nobility to the reckless, 
paltry, and insane opposition which they have offered during the last two 
years, to the great measure for securing the liberties of England. 

We have been induced to wander from the immediate consideration 
of the work before us into this discussion respecting the prejudices of 
its author and his noble compeers, by the prominent station which they 
occupy in the book. They perk themselves into our faces in every page ; 
they tease us like the continuous under-toned murmur of a herd of flies 
persecuting the traveller on a sultry day. We find the childish obsti- 
nacy of a girl of fifteen represented as firmness of character, because 
she is a princess ; nor does the fact of her abandoning all her resolutions 
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with silly and cowardly haste the moment danger approaches, in the 
least degree open Lord Mahon’s eyes to her true character. An act of 
most disgraceful perfidy committed by a favourite hero of the noble 
historian, only “ seems by no means worthy of an honourable enemy.” 
No harsher sentence is pronounced, although no symptoms of repentance 
or anxiety to offer reparation were ever evinced. But then the offender 
was a lord : 


“ That in the captain's but a choleric word 
Which in the soldier were flat blasphemy.”’ 


In a similar spirit Cardinal Portocarrero is dubbed an eminent states- 
man, although his talents, sufficient to secure ascendancy at court by 
means of intrigue, proved incapable of turning the power he had 
acquired to the benefit of his country. Another favourite of Lord 
Mahon is the Princess Orsini, an intriguante whose ambition no height 
could satisfy, and whose passions no years could cool. Having lavished 
all his sympathy and admiration upon worthies like these, it follows of 
course that he has none to spare for the people. His sneers at them are 
incessant, and smart sentences like the following are perpetually recur- 
ring :—‘‘ The populace of cities, like young tigers brought up tame, 
may go on many years without any symptoms of ferocity ; but if they 
only once taste human blood, they acquire an appetite for it.” 

Sentiments and judgments such as we have now been adverting to 
might have been passed over with silent contempt at a calmer crisis, 
or in a man whose views could have little influence upon the destinies of 
his country. But having just escaped from revolution, we are still stand. 
ing giddily on the brink of the chasm, any thing but certain that some 
untoward accident may not even yet precipitate us into it. The quarter 
from which we anticipate most danger is from our young nobility, and 
that because of the preposterous notions in which they have of late been 
indulging. They will be called upon to co-operate in legislating for 
the country with a House of Commons, not consisting of their own 
nominees, sympathizing with them or truckling to them, but represent- 
ing to a greater degree than ever hitherto in England the will and con- 
victions of the democracy. And they are preparing themselves for the 
task by nursing the most absurd and exaggerated notions of their own 
superiority. They are jealously endeavouring, by all the petty arts 
which they learn from memoirs, used to prove successful in the courts of 
arbitrary princes, to counteract the wishes of a mighty nation, awake to 
its own rights and power. They are exciting hatred in the breasts of 
many who are inclined to receive them with open arms. Instead of 
training themselves to a worthy discharge of the great duties which are 
ere long to devolve upon them, they are labouring by the meanest 
chicanery to debar others from participating in them. They put their 
trust in court ladies and the Duke of Wellington, and refuse the chapped 
hands held out to them by the honest and industrious. We have eagerly 
seized upon the opportunity afforded by the publication of a book so 
deeply imbued with all their worst errors as that of Lord Mahon, to 
address them in the voice of expostulation and warning. 

This is, we confess, to give a political tinge to our criticism ; but in 
a country where political opinion is the life-breath of the mind, this is un- 
avoidable. It is the dyty of every citizen to advocate, on every occasion, 
the principles to which he is honestly and from conviction attached. 
If he allow himself to be so far blinded as to deny the existence of 
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genius and imagination, or to attempt to underrate them, because they 
are engaged in supporting the cause to which he is opposed, he is a fool 
and a bigot ; but if he allow one opinion which he believes to be un- 
tenable or dangerous to receive their dazzling sanction without seeking 
to expose its fallacy, he neglects his moral duty. Besides history and 
politics are inseparable, the partisan inevitably gives a colouring to 
facts. Lord Mahon goes further; he is perpetually seeking for oc- 
casions to introduce political lectures. Do the unaided inhabitants of a 
city, gallantly defending their hearths against a foreign soldiery, allow 
their passions to hurry them into excess? The opportunity is selected 
to utter a sapient discourse on the evils of democracy. Does a prince 
prove ungrateful? Occasion is immediately taken to sneer at the 
proverbial ingratitude of republics. The change of ministry in the 
reign of Queen Anne stirs up the historian to record his horror of a 
creation of peers, and elicits the following somewhat curious confession 
of faith :—“ I cannot but pause for one moment, to observe how much 
the course of a century has inverted the meaning of these party nick- 
names ; and to remark how much a modern Tory resembles a Whig of 
Queen Anne’s reign, and a Tory of Queen Anne’s reign a modern 
Whig.” The likeness really does not strike us. 

Apart from these considerations, The History of the War of the Suc- 
cession in Spain will reward a perusal. It contains a narrative of an im- 
portant era in the declension of Spanish power and wealth. When 
freedom of opinion and commercial enterprize first began to animate 
Europe, Spain promised to run as fair a career of improvement as any 
state in that mighty brotherhood. The different kingdoms into which 
the Peninsula had been divided were at last united under one monarch. 
Each had, however, maintained its ancient institutions, and this circum. 
stance, however adverse to the organization of an effective police, or the 
expedition of justice, was yet productive of this advantage, that it re- 
minded the people that the laws under which they lived were their own 
free choice. The ancient constitutions of the Peninsula, moreover, recog- 
nized popular rights, perhaps, to a greater extent than those of any other 
part of Europe. The men were, withal, brave and enterprising, prompt 
to undertake, and stubborn to persevere. Their contests with the Moors 
had superinduced a strong portion of bigotry, but wider dealings with 
the world, and the progress of knowledge would have softened its re- 
lentless character. 

Much nonsense has been written about the causes of the sudden check 
received by this gallant nation in its career of improvement. There is 
but one, the night-mare influence of priest-craft and despotism combin- 
ing for mutual support. The extensive dominions of Charles V. en- 
abled him to over-awe any portion of his Spanish subjects who might 
have disapproved of his condnet by an array of foreign troops, and his 
grasping and ambitious policy forced him on many occasions to disregard 
their rights and immunities. His son, a morose bigot, whose only aspi- 
ration was to be as a god upon earth, succeeded kim upon the Spanish 
throne, with greater wealth, although with less extensive territories, 
and with a people whose stubbornness had been already tamed in part. 
The Inquisition had, even before his time, begun to extend its grasp 
over the free Castilian, who had lent his aid to establish it as a safe- 
guard against the errors of the Jew and the Moor. A prince of Philip’s 
character and pecuniary resources, identified in interest with such a fear- 
ful institution, was sufficient to extinguish freedom of thought, In forcibly 
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forbidding the free utterance of opinion, he fondly thought he was giving 
repose to his country—the repose of the churchyard, This alone, no mis- 
directed love of gold, paralyzed the energies of Spain. The rich current 
from America streamed exclusively into the court, and was absorbed in 
that dry desert. The people felt not its influence. In this state of moral 
torpor the nation continued during the remaining period of the Hapsburg 
dynasty, dwindling as its masters dwindled. The last scion of that 
house expired at the close of the year 1700: the next fourteen years 
elapsed ina struggle. between two rival candidates, for the throne which 
he had left vacant—a period as instructive, as any recorded in history, 
to those who seek to appreciate justly those frames of government from 
which mankind is now in the process of emancipating itself. 

The year 1700 was the mid-day of that system, under which kings se. 
lected such kingdoms as pleased their eye, and fought with each other 
for them; and the people were understood to have nothing to say in the 
choice of their rulers. No sooner, therefore, was it understood that 
the last hour of Charles II. was approaching, than the sovereigns of 


-? 


Austria and France took the field, with the view of adding the dominions 
of the childless monarch to their own overgrown territories. The dying 
king, feeble through life both in mind and body, was beset and harassed 
day and night, by emissaries of France soliciting the reversion of his 
crown for the grandson of Lous XTV., and by the creatures of the Emperor 
importuning him to bestew the rich gift upon the Arehduke Charles. 
Fatigued with their incessant importunities, the old man at last dictated 
and signed a testament in favour of Philip of Anjou, ‘ I am now al. 
ready nothing,” he exclaimed with a sigh upon taking this step; and 
Lord Mahon pertinently adds, “ at what period of his life had he ever 
been otherwise ?”’ 

The Prince, to whose guardianship the interests of the Spanish nation 
were thus confided, was, when he ascended the throne, seventeen years 
of age, entirely ignorant of the condition and social relations of his new 
kingdom, and almost of its language. As the great object of Louis was 
to make Spain virtually a province of France, and as he knew his grand- 
son to be weak, and unable to act exeept by the instigation of some 
stronger mind, his first object was to obtain the means of perpetuating 
his power over him when removed to a distance. For this purpose a 
young and beautiful wife was selected for him, and an experienced 
matron, attached to the interests of France, and capable of swaying a 
silly girl, was placed in her household. If this chain failed to bind Phi- 
lip to his grandfather, the fault lay in the mismanagement of Louis hims 
self; for Philip was the doating slave of his wife, and she was ruled in 
every thing by her gouvernante. The first use made of his power by the 
French King was, to obtain for his subjects a share of the Spanish mono- 
poly of South America. The young monarch and his wife were enjoying 
the splendour of their station; their ministers were caballing against 
each other ; and Spain was getting on in the best way it could without any 
efhcient government. 


Meanwhile, the English and Dutch grew jealous of the privileges 
bestowed upon the French ; and in striet consistency with the then ac- 
knowledged rules of international law, proposed to invade Spain for giv- 
ing to others what they did not pretend to have any right to claim for 
themselves. ‘To this confederacy, the Emperor acceded ; and the pre- 
text for invading Spain put forth by the allies was, their resolution to 
assert the rights of the Archduke Charles, and to dethrone Philip ; whe, 
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as they alleged, had succeeded in virtue of a forged will. The combined 
powers, however, inquired as little after the wishes of the Spaniards 
themselves as the King of France had done. An armament, fitted 
out by the Dutch and English, failed in the attempt to take Cadiz, 
less from the resistance offered by the Spaniards than from the 
blunders of its own commanders. The Archduke next made some 
demonstrations on the frontiers of Portugal, with an army composed 
of British, Portuguese, and German troops. The Duke de Berwic 
succeeded in preventing him from entering the Spanish territory, 
until he was recalled in consequence of a court intrigue. The in- 
vaders then crossed the frontier, but Castile and Andalusia stood firm 
to the cause of Philip. Lord Peterborough, in the meantime, carried on 
a vigorous partisan warfare in Catalonia and Arragon, and ultimately 
succeeded in attaching the inhabitants of these provinces to the cause 
of Charles. The war continued to be carried on for ten years without 
apparently nearing any important result. The Dutch, English, Aus- 
trians, and French incurred great expense, and lost a multitude of men, 
The Spaniards saw their towns destroyed,—their country desolated, and, 
stung to frenzy, they wreaked on occasions a vengeance on the intruders, 
too horrible to name. These atrocities were repaid with still greater. At 
last Louis gave up the idea of supporting his grandson, and retreated 
from the field. The Archduke succeeded about the same time to the 
throne of the Holy Roman Empire ; and his allies became as jealous of 
him as they had formerly been of Louis. He was deserted by them, and 
soon after obliged to relinquish the contest. But worst, the unhappy 
Catalans, who had been induced to join his standard, were abandoned to 
the vengeance of Philip, which was dealt out ruthlessly, and in over- 
Howing measure. When at last admitted to grace, they were amerced 
in their few remaining privileges. And this fourteen years compound of 
the farcical and horrible is called by Lord Mahon, “ a war undertaken 
with justice, and waged with resolution—a war fruitful in great actions, 
and important results,” 

Lord Mahon mentions, in his dedication to the Duke of Wellington, 
‘ T have carefully consulted the MS. papers and correspondence of Gene. 
ral Stanhope, who was, at one period, commander of the British army in 
Spain, and afterwards First Lord of the Treasury in England, These 
papers fill no less than fifteen or sixteen folio cases, and serve not only 
to communicate new facts, but to throw light upon others that were 
doubtful or imperfectly known.” We cannot help thinking that his 
Lordship, had he undertaken to compile a biography of his progenitor, 
illustrated by copious selections from these letters, would have engaged 
in a work more commensurate to his powers, and, consequently, more 
likely to prove honourable to himself, and advantageous to society at 
large. As it is, we cannot, nor are we inclined to, deny his claims to 
the same degree of reputation which a discerning public has already 
awarded to his two great compeers, Lords Leveson Gower and Por. 
chester—that of clever little men, who have a prodigious ambition to be 
great, and who insist upon spoiling clever bookmakers, (themselves 
videlicet,) by converting them into feeble politicians, 
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SOME LATE PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF JOHN BULL, ESQ, 
CHAPTER V. 
( Continued from last Number, ) 


Shewing what Company daily resorted to the Mitre and Hole-in-the-Wali, 
and the plotting against ‘Squire Bull which went on there. 


Ally, as was said, sprung his rattle from the Hole-in-the-Wall, and 
a queer squad came tumbling in :—Jews, old clothes-men, young thieves, 
and old resetters, and a whole lot of broken attornies, and scurvy 
hangers-on about the old woman, John’s mother. The old lady came 
herself clandestinely in her sedan-chair, escorted by her chaplain and 
Old Bags ; and hard at their back, clawing up his breeches, Bletheral, 
in such reeking haste that he had not taken time to change his linen, 

‘* Slack in the girths, Charley,” cried Bags, hotching and laughing, as 
he hobbled about to find the old woman a chair, in which, when he had 
placed her, as a peacemaker he introduced Hookey, whom she now kissed 
on both sides of his face, saying he was the lad for her money, and that 
she freely forgave him his late slippery trick about Pat’s children, as he 
had now spoken out, and roundly too, to John about her trifle of 
jointure, particularly what she drew from Pat's bogs. And Hookey 
made believe to return the old lady’s fond embrace, though some said 
his stomach rose at her slobbering. To say truth, next to Brown Bess 
herself, Hookey loved a pretty girl as well as most men of his age, and 
few believed that, in his heart, he eared one fig for the old gentlewoman., 
Bags, with tears in his eyes—for he was a fountain of tears—now 
inquired how she felt herself, and she replied, wonderfully comforted 
and refreshed. 

“ Did the gallant Hookey explain how he set the Yankee Rat in the 
place of your humble and faithful servitor, to the great prejudice of him 
and of John’s family?” whispered Bags. 

* Tush!” cried the old lady, peevishly ; ‘“ Hookey will make you all 
right.” 

‘ Good, very good,” sighed Bags, his eyes glistening ; and with that 
in rolls Braggadocio, Chanticleer, Old Hecklepins, Sir Dismal Waverer, 
the Cornish Chuff, and a few more, with Signor Bullyrook, who swaggers” 
up to the head of the board, sets himself in the best chair, thrusts back 
and cocks his dragoon castor, slaps the table with his open palm, sets 
his arms a-kimbo, and bellows out that he, Tfempestoso Bullyrook, sim- 
ple as he sat there, would swallow Gaffer Grey, and Madam Reform, 
and make but one snap of her Broom,—ay, as ever Tom Thumb did the 
Red Cow ! 

* As the Red Cow did valiant Tom,” said Bags, laughing quietly ; 
for he loved accuracy in language. 

‘* All my eye,” muttered the Chuff, gruffly. 

“ Did ye mutter, sirrah !” cried Bullyrook ; and Bags, with brimming 
eves, besought the noble signor, and also the worthy esquire, to temper 
their noble valour with a few grains of discretion. 

‘ All there were friends alike to their own households in the first 
place, which was their duty as Christians ; but, abeve all, to the cus. 
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tom of the manor; the Old Gentlewoman, and that Most Mighty and 
Potent Prince Rufus Gules Argent Or Gryphon Weverel Rustre, Ram- 
pant Saliant Millrind Flory Bendsinister, Sec. Se. &c. Rustyfusty. He 
vowed to God, that, than he, their poor servitor Old Bags, one of the 
best and most honest men, though he said it, neither New Broom nor 
Old Broom, nor Birch Broom, nor Hair Broom, would make a cleaner 
sweep, give him but time and elbow-room ; and if the gallant Hookey 
believed that Yankee Rat, or Black Rat, or Scarlet Rat, or any chang- 
ing colour or complexion of Rat, knew better how to gnaw and nuzzle 
about the old cohwebbed holes and bores of John Bull’s cabinet than he, 
or had a keener scent, they were in a damnable mistake. He was an 
old man, the more was the pity, and could not much longer now (the 
more the pity again) keep from taking possession of that handsome 
estate in the Fortunate Island, which the old gentlewoman had freely 
voted him, along with many other trifling items; but he was still, as in 
gratitude and duty bound, willing to keep out of possession, and serve the 
‘Squire her son at the old rate. Though some had said, in another 
place, that he ought to have laid up more of his treasures in the estate 
alluded to, he considered such observations highly out of order. He was 
an old man, a very venerable old man, who, but for wearing a buz wig 
in undress, would be crowned, he'd have John Bull to know, with the 
glory of grey hairs; and, careful as he might have been of his small 
vails, and the Christmas-box into which the old gentlewoman’s chaplains 
had sometimes dropped a mite—that he would not deny—it was cruel, 
papistical, ungrateful, and highly out of order, and quite and clean 
against the custom of the manor, for Hookey to place the Yankey Rat,— 
for whom, any where else, he had the highest respect,—in his shoes ; 
while he, though gouty, had,—praise be blessed! health and strength, 
and entire good will to wear them himself ;” and here he lifted up his 
voice and wept at the ingratitude of men. 

« And he buried in them— his shoes,” muttered one.—“ Worthy, honest, 
faithful soul,—with what good nature, long-suffering, and equanimity, he 
has borne every one’s misfortunes, save those of his dearly and only 
beloved Old John of Neweastle !”’ 

‘ Maudlin !—blarney and drivel!” muttered the Chuff. “ Now, gen- 
tlemen to business ; for what are we here?” and, slapping the table, 
he scowled round. The tap-boy at this instant brought word that one 
was without wishing to come in to consult the old gentlewoman ; but 
would not sit in the same box where Hookey, Toby Philpots, or Sly 
Bob sat. 

“ The new clerk of Oxenforde, dear Bob’s successor, something of a 
precisian,” said the old woman ; “ but I shall manage him. He don’t 
much affect dear Sir Dismal, or Heckelpins either ; but I must make you 
all kiss and be friends, like good boys.” Bob, who had among his other 
fits, fits of the grace of shame, would have slunk off now to dibble in the 
cabbage, as usual, saying, he had a touch of a megrim from his deluded 
master’s abominable ignorant ingratitude, meaning the rap John had lent 
him at parting ever sconce and knuckles. But what by the cozening 
of Toby, the wheedling and the fair promises of the old woman, and 
the flattery of Rustyfusty’s agents, the peace was soldered up at this 
time. The kiss went round,—the pipes were filled afresh,—the beer- 
pots replenished,—groats a-piece tabled ; when Ally sprung to his feet, 
crying, “ You sit palavering here, my masters ; but I'd have you know 
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that if Madam and her Broom once get fairly hefted in John’s house, 
‘tis all up with us. Have is a good dog, but Ho/dfast is a better. 

‘Spoke like an oracle,” was cried in four different brogues—the 
Derry dialect conspicuous above all. “ Our last chance is to give out 
that John is mad; stark staring mad ; mad as a March hare—more by 
token the fit seized him in March.” 

‘And that the pretended Madam is a painted French Jezabel, who 
has bewitched him through the power of Dan, the devil, and strong 
waters,” cried Bletheral. 

“ Right, Charley—not forgetting Jolin Wilkes, Guy Faux, and Tom 
Paine. These were pretty fellows in my day,” said Old Bags ; “ the 
best playing-cards in Pitapat’s pack.” 

‘ John must be made aware that if she—devil confound her !—and 
Gaffer once get in, it will be the blackest day ever the tenants saw ; and 
that she will get over Nap’s old knaves, rob the hen-roost, break into 
the cellar, bring in a vermin of Lrish trampers, lousy Scots, and Brum. 
magem tinkers, into the best parlour, and fire off the blunderbuss at who- 
ever shall say, ‘ Madam, what do ye ?’” 

V'll make affidavit to it all,” cried Old Bags—* a pestilent, plaguy 
troublesome jade, who will be poking her nose every where, and whom | 
never yet met in the course of my long and venerable life, without mak- 
ing a point of conscience to have her gagged, or commending her to the 
parish-beadle’s staff. See the rumpus the vile harlotry has made in 
Lewis’ manor first and last ;—rummaging the boxes of the poor servants, 
and stripping them of their honest vails, a horror to be heard of ina 
Christian community.” 

‘ True, Bags, my fine old Trojan,” cried Ally ; “ vails, as you have 
chorussed a few times now ; but dont weep, man. Marry, hang her, 
jade! to vex your honest soul so; but to this affair on hand :—The 
‘Squire, after all—and I have had some twenty-five years’ experience of 
his sweet humours—is but a big, blustering, rollocking nincompoop ; 
very apt to be hypochondriac, and afraid at times at his shadow in the 
water. What between fleeching and frightening, his fears of his duns, 
and the horror of the cholie——'"—[“ For which Pll make him fast a 
couple of days—to cool his humour,” said the old lady, }|———** | bet a 
tester we frighten him into taking us all back again, within the month. 
In the first place, The Most Mighty and Potent Prince Rustyfusty, as 
often as Gaffer speaks of Madam, must swear he mistakes the woman, 
and is surely non-compos, We must all quiz Gaffer and his Broom, and 
try to make the ‘Squire laugh. Get him to guffaw, and he’s your man 
for the time. There's Punch and Judy ;— tickle him up with that— 


* Bolting whole yards of Hog’s puddings ;—that’s a jest 
never fails with the ‘Squire, as good on “ hundredth repetition as at the 
tirst— ‘Tf all this won't do, set him 


on to smash a stained window or two of Prince Rustyfusty’s old sa- 
loon; and so we swear the peace against him, clap him in the strait 
waistcoat.—Lord, how he will bellow and kick, hand and foot !” 

‘ Gag him if he rear,” cried Hecklepins. 

‘* Lock up the press,” cried the Pettifogger. ‘ Put him on lower 
diet.” 

‘ The steel diet, the cold iron,” cried a distant voice, ‘* with Huffing 
Hal to administer it. Mrs. Bull, gentle soul! will fear being packed 
off to the country ; she'll soon yield quietly to the brave Hookey—irre- 

| 
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kistible among the wenches of all sorts, from Bill's back-stairs downwards ; 
and why not with John’s wife?” 

‘Or, if not, throttle her,” replied Chuff. 

* Bravo!” cried a few voices ; but Sly Bob said never a word, 

‘“Gemmen, I say,” cried Bullyrook ; but here Hookey prevailed; 
and Signor Tempestoso sat down, choking and spluttering in rage. 

“ Why, look ye, gentlemen,” said Hookey, * I am_= short and pithy. 
} have done this same ’Squire some service ; and you see how the huck- 
stering, crop-eared, cuckoldy knave repays me. Not that 1 care 
that! for his pitiful service ! But, demme! I’m an old campaigner ; and | 
won't be beat off the field for nothing. Bill’s wife and the wenches look 
to me; and Ill be hanged if | baulk them. So if this swaggering Squire 
of yours, Master Bob, gives me more of his jaw,—as I said before, if he 
won't be quiet, there’s a way to make him.” And with this Hookey, 
with his game looks, claps his hand on his toasting-fork, 

“ Bravo!” again cried they all; but Bob still sung mum. “ Bleeding, 
blistering, and the steel diet, and we will soon cow ’Squire John!” It 
was understood that Hookey was to shave the ’Squire’s head during the 
grand assault ; while Huffing Hal, with his * solid jaw” was to pinion 
one sturdy limb, and the Moorcock another. But as they went on, 
Hookey, who sometimes shewed a little wisdom in his anger, on con. 
sulting Bob’s glum looks, cried, “ O, Lord, no, boys! I would not for 
my best Snuff-box, hurt a hair of the head of the ‘Squire, provided he 
hehave like a reasonable creature,—and kick out Gaffer and Madam when 
I bid him.” 

‘And uphold and respect the ancient and impreseriptible rights of 
my noble cousin, that Most Mighty and Potent, &c. &e.” said Smatchet 
Storm-in-a-gutter, in his conceited way, whom Hookey would have 
hbrained, with a dozen of the same sort,—or spitted rather—* For deuce a 
dvachmof brain they had among them,” Atty said ;—“ A pert jackanapes,” 
muttered the angry drill, ‘ who takes upen him, as Orator Mansie’s 
heir-at-law.” 

“That must be clearly and fully understood,” cried a dozen of the 
Rusty faction. 

‘* Before T lend my countenance,” cried the Raw Duckling, with the 
mighty air of a goose lowering her head to pass under a gateway. “ Who 
shall be John’s servants is one thing,—and for that matter I vote for 
Hookey,—but the immutable rights, and ancient privileges of us of the 
hlood of that Most Mighty and Potent We. We. &e. &e. &e. is, IT opine, 
another.” 

‘“(! of course, of course,” cried Ally ; for Atty O’Bradley disdained 
to reply at this time to the greenhorns. Indeed, Bill's serving-wenches had 
dandled and slobbered him till he was become as saucy as any page of the 
back-stairs, and as humoursome as my lady’s lap-dog, His fellow-ser- 
vats often said they had dogs’ lives with his saucy, domineering ways ; 
hut, as Bob sighed, ‘ what could they make of it.” 

‘* Of course, of course!” cried Ally, “ what is sauce for the goose 
cannot in this case be sauce for the gander. No dog in John’s house shall 
dare bark, were it but at the shadow of that Most Mighty and Potent, 
&e. &e. But hear the Most Noble Gloriflukum, whtse words being few 
are precieus.” 

“ | don’t often bother ve, gentlemen,” said Gloriflukum ; “ and this 
same affair of John’s wife don’t much concern me personally, who live 
among the hills, and, being a married man, have little to say to the lady. 
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But hang me if 1 like to see sport spoiled. What the Thane is after 
is a posertome ; but, | presume, he means to repent, and turn saint on 
our hands. I don’t well know the outs and ins of it ;—that’s the truth. 
It is not in my line; but it’s a deuced unhandsome and ungentlemanly 
thing for any one gentleman to interfere with another. If this crop- 
eared cur of a ‘Squire have a wife with taste enough to prefer my Most 
Mighty and Potent cousin - 

* But if she don’t prefer ?” interrupted one. 

‘QO, hang it, that’s another affair.” 

‘“ Not a whit of it,” cried the Pettifogger, afraid of Gloriflukum’s 
blunders. “ Is it not equally expedient for the happiness and pros- 
perity of the 'Squire’s family, and equally the custom of the Manor ; 
which, unless it were, heaven forbid I should stand up ——.” 

“Whew!” cried Ally, whistling the thieves whistle through his 
fingers,—when in bounced a squad of tattered knaves, which made 
Bags instinctively clap his hand to his breeches pocket, and the old 
gentlewoman became alarmed for her reputation. ‘“ These, gemmen,” 
said Ally, “ are our excellent and approved good friends—my runners, 
and setters, my fetchers and carriers, my pets and lambs; of which the 
chief distinction is, that while some lie every day for our service, others 


don’t much above once a quarter or so; but then it is a bounce I pro- 
mise you! ee & HHH ¥ 





“Here, Teddy, my own darling ; be it 
your care to dress up some drab in a masquerade habit, like a Bess of 
Bedlam, whom you are to drive about holloaing after her as the true 
Madam Reform. Some of the ‘Squire’s old aunts will be sure to believe 
you ; especially if you get Blacklegs and his rapscallions to shout after, 
and bear her shoulder high through Muslin Lane, and that way. You 
Jiffy, my precious, be sure you let off a few squibs and crackers o’ 
nights under John’s window. If the old nurses can be got to squeak 
rape! robbery ! the day is our own.—Ilow the budge Dons stare,” con- 
tinued Ally, turning aside to his own knaves! “ But down with the dust 
gentlemen of Prince Rustyfusty; table the yellow boys! All they are good 
for, and d—d slow at it ;’"—he whispered to his pets.—*‘ No carrying on the 
war without the shiners, my dear boys.” Bags became deeply affected, 
‘Not aspare coin had he—he was an old man, a very old poor man who 
could neither work nor want; but to his best advice gratis, and the 
prayers of his dear friend, the old gentlewoman,’—‘ Tush !" cried the 
Chuff impatiently ; and a hat was sent round, into which Braggadocio, 
Swaggerer, the Raw Duckling, and the other heirs of Prince Rusty, dropped 
a few small coins, saying they would settle the score again. It might be 
marked to them. ‘“ News at paying it,” whispered the Whipper-in. 
This forced levy was divided, share and share alike, it was pretended ; 
though the plausible grave knave in the black shabby-genteels fared 
best. 

“There's the making of a clever Attorney spoiled in that last chap,” 
said Ally.—* Whereabouts picked up ?”—* At the Burking of Gentle- 
man George's wife. The lad has a fine natural genius for resurrection 
work ; almost a passion. I have known him grub and prowl about a 
charnel-house when the stench was intolerable to every Christian nose, 
for the pleasure of having a kick or fling at the mouldering bones. 
He's none of your nice ones.” 

“ Faugh, pshaw !” cried Sly Bob, in a fit of real disgust. ‘ Goules! 
Such brutal obscene tricks, my dear Ally, hurt us needlessly with the 
‘Squire, Thev are, as I said of Lovelocks and his tame elephant, some- 
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what ‘injudicious jests.”. Obstreperous and misled as John Bull, 
my dear master, is, he is a Christian at bottom, and has bowels; and, 
moreover, odd notions about decency and humanity.’—Ally looked as 
black as the north.—‘* While the ’Squire’s cocks fought well, and cash 
was plenty, he sometimes gave himself airs of admiring genealogies and 
Scotch pibrochs, and all that stuff, though marrow-bones and cleavers, 
or a change on the steeple bells, are nearer John’s true mark in music,” 

“Any thing but a Bob Majer,” quoth Ally briskly, recovering the 
face Bob suddenly lost. ‘“ Whatever your grave worship may be pleased 
to think of my comrade, a ‘cuter lad than he now padding off is not in 
vour bands ; and nothing comes amiss to him. He'll chalk you up five 
hundred ‘ Down with Gaffers’ of a morning before drinking his first pot, 
and snuffle you through a long-winded homily, once a quarter or so, in 
what you would swear was the very voice of the old gentlewoman’s own 
chaplain,—I promise you he has the trick of it ;—tip you a chirp to 
the blowens, and turn you off a broadside between hands. Now you 
have him the German Doctor, trying (with the horn) to make John 
swallow what he calls antidotes to Madam’s poisonous nostrums, as grave 
as if he were the chief of Greta himself; next (commend me to a fellow 
to whom nothing comes wrong) playing the puppets to Punch in yon 
Fair booth ;—now the Jack Pudding himself, diverting the Squire till he 
got sulky, into broad grins, with legerdemain and hocus-pocus. How the 
grinning ninny was wont to roar at the tricks we got up to amuse him ; 
but since this last damned crotchet took him, the devil himself can’t make 
him laugh. The ‘Squire with his sharp wits found us all out too—— 
so he did! It was all devil’s money that we conjured into his pockets. 
There came no good of those pancakes we made in his hat in the 
way of filling his belly,” the “Squire told us in his own bright fashion. 
The foreign jugglers did it better. “ Now that’s a cursed lie of 
Master John’s.” 

Ally did not mention that the Squire found out that these shews, and 
crowds had been got together to cover picking his pocket of crowns 
and half-crowns ; besides favouring the regular thieves, who grabbed at 
his fob, and often filched his snuff-horn and Bandana. 

* Hold your peace, Ally, and know ‘tis your master you mock,” said 
Bob ; who, among his many fits, sometimes took a High and Mighty honest 
fit, by way of change ; a symptom with which Ally himself was never 
once troubled, and which he would tauntingly call the mule-twist,* 
Bob’s father having been a weaver. ‘ Neither you nor your chums 
were born or bred in this parish, and can't know the humour of the 
‘Squire ; he may laugh at yon cogging knaves, but depend on’t they'll 
get more of his kicks than his halfpence in the end.” 

Ally, who conceived his own hempseed, the ’Squire’s name-son, included 
in Bob’s lecture, muttered “ You be hanged!” and wheeled round to 
Atty O’Bradley ; who, however, seemed much of Bob’s mind. Give 
Hookey his will, and the whole legions and tribes of ballad-mongers 
and caterwaulers of all sorts would have been tramped off to measure 
their feet by the rounds of the Tread-mill, or beat hemp in Bridewell. 
To his own long experience of actual business, a tight, sharp-eared, 
black-eyed chambermaid, about Bill’s back-stairs, or a little French 
milliner, was, whether with John or his wife, or any one else, an agent 
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But hang me if 1 like to see sport spoiled. What the Thane is after 
is a posertome ; but, I presume, he means to repent, and turn saint on 
our hands. I don’t well know the outs and ins of it ;—that’s the truth. 
It is not in my line ; but it’s a deuced unhandsome and ungentlemanly 
thing for any one gentleman to interfere with another. If this crop- 
eared cur of a ‘Squire have a wife with taste enough to prefer my Most 
Mighty and Potent cousin Pe” 

** But if she don’t prefer ?” interrupted one. 

‘QO, hang it, that’s another affair.” 

‘Not a whit of it,” cried the Pettifogger, afraid of Gloriflukum’s 
blunders. “ Is it not equally expedient for the happiness and pros- 
perity of the 'Squire’s family, and equally the custom of the Manor ; 
which, unless it were, heaven forbid I should stand up * 








“Whew!” cried Ally, whistling the thieves whistle through his 
fingers,—when in bounced a squad of tattered knaves, which made 
Bags instinctively clap his hand to his breeches pocket, and the old 
gentlewoman became alarmed for her reputation. “ These, gemmen,” 
said Ally, “ are our excellent and approved good friends—my runners, 
and setters, my fetchers and carriers, my pets and lambs; of which the 
chief distinction is, that while some lie every day for our service, others 
don't much above once a quarter or so; but then it is a bounce I pro- 
mise you! * * * * * * * * « Here, Teddy, my own darling ; be it 
your care to dress up some drab in a masquerade habit, like a Bess of 
Bedlam, whom you are to drive about holloaing after her as the true 
Madam Reform. Some of the 'Squire’s old aunts will be sure to believe 
you ; especially if you get Blacklegs and his rapscallions tu shout after, 
and bear her shoulder high through Muslin Lane, and that way. You 
Jiffy, my precious, be sure you let off a few squibs and crackers 0’ 
nights under John’s window. If the old nurses can be got to squeak 
rape! robbery ! the day is our own.—How the budge Dons stare,” con- 
tinued Ally, turning aside to his own knaves! “ But down with the dust 
gentlemen of Prince Rustyfusty; table the yellow boys! All they are good 
for, and d—d slowat it ;’—he whispered to his pets.—“ No carrying on the 
war without the shiners, my dear boys.” Bags became deeply affected, 
“ Not aspare coin had he—he was an old man, a very old poor man who 
could neither work nor want; but to his best advice gratis, and the 
prayers of his dear friend, the old gentlewoman,’—* Tush !” cried the 
Chuff impatiently ; and a hat was sent round, into which Braggadocio, 
Swaggerer, the Raw Duckling, and the other heirs of Prince Rusty, dropped 
a few small coins, saying they would settle the score again. It might be 
marked to them. “ News at paying it,” whispered the Whipper-in._ 
This forced levy was divided, share and share alike, it was pretended ; 
though the plausible grave knave in the black shabby-genteels fared 
best. 

“ There’s the making of a clever Attorney spoiled in that last chap,” 
said Ally.—** Whereabouts picked up ?”—* At the Burking of Gentle- 
man George's wife. The lad has a fine natural genius for resurrection 
work ; almost a passion. I have known him grub and prowl about a 
charnel-house when the stench was intolerable to every Christian nose, 
for the pleasure of having a kick or fling at the mouldering bones. 
He's none of your nice ones.” , 

“ Faugh, pshaw !” cried Sly Bob, in a fit of real disgust. ‘“ Goules! 
Such brutal obscene tricks, my dear Ally, hurt us needlessly with the 
‘Squire. They are, as I said of Lovelocks and his tame elephant, some- 
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what ‘injudicious jests.’ Obstreperous and misled as John Bull, 
my dear master, is, he is a Christian at bottom, and has bowels ; and, 
moreover, odd notions about decency and humanity.’—Ally looked as 
black as the north.—* While the ’Squire’s cocks fought well, and cash 
was plenty, he sometimes gave himself airs of admiring genealogies and 
Scotch pibrochs, and all that stuff, though marrow-bones and cleavers, 
or a change on the steeple bells, are nearer John’s true mark in music,” 

«Any thing but a Bob Major,” quoth Ally briskly, recovering the 
face Bob suddenly lost. ‘“ Whatever your grave worship may be pleased 
to think of my comrade, a ‘cuter lad than he now padding off is not in 
your bands ; and nothing comes amiss to him. He'll chalk you up five 
hundred ‘ Down with Gaffers’ of a morning before drinking his first pot, 
and snuffle you through a long-winded homily, once a quarter or so, in 
what you would swear was the very voice of the old gentlewoman’s own 
chaplain,—I promise you he has the trick of it ;—tip you a chirp to 
the blowens, and turn you off a broadside between hands. Now you 
have him the German Doctor, trying (with the horn) to make John 
swallow what he calls antidotes to Madam’s poisonous nostrums, as grave 
as if he were the chief of Greta himself ; next (commend me to a fellow 
to whom nothing comes wrong) playing the puppets to Punch in yon 
Fair booth ;—now the Jack Pudding himself, diverting the Squire till he 
got sulky, into broad grins, with legerdemain and hecus-pocus. How the 
grinning ninny was wont to roar at the tricks we got up to amuse him ; 
but since this last damned crotchet took him, the devil himself can’t make 
him laugh. The *Squire with his sharp wits found us all out too—— 
so he did! It was all devil’s money that we conjured into his pockets. 
There came no good of those pancakes we made in his hat in the 
way of filling his belly,” the “Squire told us in his own bright fashion. 
The foreign jugglers did it better, “ Now that’s a cursed lie of 
Master John’s.” 

Ally did not mention that the Squire found out that these shews, and 
crowds had been got together to cover picking his pocket of crowns 
and half-crowns ; besides favouring the regular thieves, who grabbed at 
his fob, and often filched his snuff-horn and Bandana. 

“ Hold your peace, Ally, and know ‘tis your master you mock,” said 
Bob ; who, among his many fits, sometimes took a High and Mighty honest 
fit, by way of change ; a symptom with which Ally himself was never 
once troubled, and which he would tauntingly call the mule-twist,* 
Bob’s father having been a weaver. ‘ Neither you nor your chums 
were born or bred in this parish, and can’t know the humour of the 
‘Squire ; he may laugh at yon cogging knaves, but depend on’t they'll 
get more of his kicks than his halfpence in the end.” 

Ally, who conceived his own hempseed, the ’Squire’s name-son, included 
in Bob’s lecture, muttered “ You be hanged!” and wheeled round to 
Atty O’Bradley ; who, however, seemed much of Bob’s mind. Give 
Hookey his will, and the whole legions and tribes of ballad-mongers 
and caterwaulers of all sorts would have been tramped off to measure 
their feet by the rounds of the Tread-mill, or beat hemp in Bridewell, 
To his own long experience of actual business, a tight, sharp-eared, 
black-eyed chambermaid, about Bill’s back-stairs, or a little French 
milliner, was, whether with John or his wife, or any one else, an agent 
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worth a score of them. Had he not himself, who, God wot, knew no- 
thing about metre-verse, tripped up Gentle Georgy, that mighty ballad- 
monger, with one whiff.— Give me a lad that will look sharp, and do as 
he is bid—-none of your hurdy-gurdy knaves for me.”” And Hookey 
would grin at the presumption of Ally’s small clerks, and to see them 
blow out and swell, in spite of their pretended reverence for Prince 
Rusty and all his family, if their small wares were overlooked at mar- 
ket. “ What, after all, were your Raw Ducklings and Storm-in-a-gutters 
to lads of spunk and mettle like them? They had a devil of a mind to 
cut Rusty and the whole concern, and take John by the hand.” 

« Ally, my good friend, you'll particularly oblige me by keeping your 
scullions expectant in the kitchen henceforth,” said Hookey, in his 
game way. ‘ Meanwhile, Bob, a word with you ;” and Atty stalked to 
a private box of the tap-room, and Bob sneaked after, while Ally made 
faces at both, 





CHAPTER VI. 


Shewing what passed between Hookey and Sly Bob ; and the Dancing and 
racket in Bill Boswain’s back-parlour, 


There was dead silence while Hookey lighted his dhudeen ; for, like 
the ghosts, Bob would never, at such times, speak, till spoken to, 

«All up with you now, Bob,” quoth Atty ;— “puff! puff! puff!” 
for, short of wind at all times, his meershaum often eked out his meaning, 
He saw clearly through Bob, all save a few odd crannies and corners, 
at which clear-sighted Bob never could have guessed. Like a goose 
with its head tucked under its wing, which fancies itself invisible, he 
was always sure Squire John did not see him; yet Hookey had a sort of 
good opinion of him too, as one who knew something of John’s matters ; 
now Ally he heartily despised, and would call him “ 7'he Talking Po- 
tato,” 

«All up with your worship,” quoth Bob ;—‘‘as how? puff! puff! 
puff!” for Bob dearly loved to blow a small cloud about him, like his 
betters ; whence he would talk forth like a Heathen oracle.—‘* Asehow ? 
—as if you did not know all that goes forward in John’s tabernacle. 
How will Rusty and the Old Gentlewoman stand the brush of Gaffer and 
Madam. in their second sally ?”’ 

Bob sighed. “If there's a Gaffer Grey in John’s house, there’s a 
grey mare in Bill Boswain’s stable,” said he, at length ;—and Atty 
nodded, ‘“ Hit the nail.” 

Bill was, at one time, you must know, all for Madam, and for humouring 
John ; but now he would shake his head and say, he feared she was not 
the woman Gaffer gave her out for ; nor quite the thing. He'd let Mrs. 
Bull and her fight it out between them. His wife knew Madam of old 
for a plaguy meddlesome breed-bate, who had made a sad rumpus near 
her father’s small cabin in the Oak Forest. He hoped it was not all 
true ; but it was said ; the smart Bar-maid of the Black Bear had sworn 
it to his wenches. His wife had the honour to be a cousin-german of 
Prince Rustyfusty, and hada monstrous bad opinion of Madam.” 

“So far good for Bill's lady,” said Bob ; “ but if that raw, ignorant, 
peevish, green-sickness country wench, John’s new wife, persist in giv- 
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ing herself airs about her virtue, forsooth! and squeak and sing out as 
she has lately done, if the Most Mighty and Potent offer her, were it 
but a civil salute ?” 

“Why, then, suppose a little gentle violence, Bobby ; just to colour 
decently what many guess to be the young woman’s secret inclination, 
if she durst speak.” 

“Oh, Lord!” cried Bob, 

“ Gadzooks, with your squeamish stuff about hurting her constitution ; 
don’t you see Gaffer will have Madam up stairs, for good, before you 
can say Jack Robinson, if you don’t look sharp ;” and with that a thun- 
dering knock comes to the box-door, and in rushed the Pettifogger, Sir 
Dismal Waverer, and Neddy Lovelocks ; and after them came Toby 
Philpots, and a lot of gossoons. 

“There you swill at your ease, and Madam and Gaffer all but up 
stairs ; and what is one poor old gentlewoman’s resistance, though she 
do employ tooth and nail; and an aged and cripple Prince, who, though 
he has the face of a lion e 

“Has the heart of a mouse,” quoth Atty. Puff! puff! puff! 

“Call you this standing by your friends, and making up for past 
shortcomings ?” ‘cried the Welchman, And there was fighting Winchy 
in a corner, vapouring and squaring at his own shadow on the wall, and 
blustering out, “ Say black is the eye of Bill’s wife, and V’ll box any 
man for a farthing!” and this he would bawl out every now and then, 
in the midst of business or prayers, no matter which, without either 
rhyme or reason. In rushed Ally, his eyes like coals, and his hair on 
end. 

“All up! all up !—all my pains thrown away! John’s wife and her 
virtue—the devil confound both !’—And to it they went, calling each 
other anything but gentlemen. 

* Qrator Mansie is of my mind,” quoth one. ‘‘ Keep the jade out by 
all means,” 

“Sir Dismal and Hecklepins think with me,” cried another. ‘“ Make 
believe to let her come in, and crush her to death between the stair- 
doors.” 

But just in the nick of time arrives a dirty gossoon, from Bill 
Boswain’s back stairs, with a few hen scratches on a bit of the whity 
brown, allowed for singeing the geese, put forth to Hookey, by her called 
Soldier’s Joy, one of his favourite wenches, saying,— 

“Cheer up, Champion! _ Bill's wife is our own; and Lumbercourt 
Lackland ; the Cheesemonger and his wife, the young Monster, the 
getts, and all the powder-monkies ; and as for your own loving, stout- 
hearted wenches, they will scratch Madam’s eyes out ere she get in, and 
serve her Gaffer with the same sauce. 

“ Dear Hookey's, to command, 
“ Jenny Driver. 





“ P.S.—Pretty Bar-maid saw Missis to-day. 

“Second P.S.—Bearer will tell more.” 

Here was cheering and clapping of hands. 

“ Draw the gossoon a half-pint, and score to me!” shouted old Bags, 
and they all shouted, and laughed, and clapped hands again at the 
generosity of Bags, and then the gossoon was examined. 

“ All our wenches would see Gaffer at the devil,” said he. ‘“ A low- 
lived, pitiful, puritanic, snivelling rogue !—He !—a pretty steward, in- 
deed! Never a hop or junketting since he got the place !—neither beer 
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nor gin going. Bill’s wife is quite of their mind ; no gossips she cares 
for have looked near her, since Gaffer’s grey beard wagged in the hall, in 
place of the whiskers of dear, gallant Hookey ;—and never mind Bill ; 
they'd manage him.” And the small urchin here pulled down Hookey’s 
Wellington ears to the level of his own mouth, and whispered laughing, 
“ That they had made up their minds, if Bill was unreasonable, to take 
hysterics, all in a row; and thereafter to miscarry, from Missis down- 
wards, every mother’s daughter of them !” 

* Here’s wenches for ye!” Hookey would cry, “ worth fifty of your 
rascally chalkers!’"" Sly Bob grinned and trembled at the same moment. 

In the meantime, ‘Squire Bull had got a hint of what was going for- 
ward from Tims and others. ‘ You surely won't flinch me at last, Bill,” 
he would say ; his honest bluff face now full of care and anxiety. And Bill 
would still shake hands when they met ; but said less and less, when the 
apprentice boys of an evening would shout, as before, Long live Bill 
and Madam ! It were long to tell of all the villanies and devices plotted 
at the Mitre, at Pettifogger’s, and Hole-in-the-wall at this time ; but, 
at last, for want of better, and after endless quarrelling and squabbling, 
another scrawl arrives saying, “ Keep the jade at bay for a few more 
hours, and you are all made men.” And they listened once more to the 
scheme of the Yankee Rat, which was slily to spread a cabbage net 
across the hall threshold ; and thus, with a jerk, trip up, and coil in 
Greysteel and Madam, as on Monday morning he led in that lady. 

So the long next day, which was a Sunday—the better the day the 
better the deed—instead of going to prayers like other Christians, they 
laboured away at their shuttles: and out and in the whole day, the Rat's 
kitchen filled with Rusty’s servants and Bill's servants, bringing prog 
or yarn to the weavers ; the wenches all as active as ever. 

Sly Bob whispered ¢ I‘t was all sheer nonsense, Gaffer was too old a 
bird to be caught with chaff.” 

But if this fine scheme failed, they had another device. The Welechman 
was to propose, and the others to coax Greysteel to say his Paternoster 
backwards, like a witch, to the peril of Madam’s salvation. 

© Damned idiots!” cried Ally. All this while the Old Gentlewoman, 
pretending she was at church, hung over the netting shuttles, whispering 
to her rosy chaplain, “Come Yorkshire over him to-morrow,” meaning 
her own son ; and he tipped her the wink—Mum ! 

But seldom luck in Sunday spinning ; so, next morning, when Grey- 
steel enters briskly with Madam on his arm, “ What’s here to do!” he 
cries, kicking the cobweb from him; and, with one whisk of his long 
Broom, he coils up the Rat, Lovelocks, and a few of those whe stood 
nearest, in their own net, before all men, a laughable and a humbling 
spectacle. 

Prince Rustyfusty’s teeth chattered in his head at this ; he became as 
white as the marble effigy, wanting the nose, of his old grandfather over 
the hall chimney ; and, without more ado, falls to abusing and kicking the 
Rat, there where he sprawled in his own net. The Pater Noster was still 
to be tried. “ Look ye, my lads,” quoth Greysteel ; “ I have no time 
for more of this tom-foolery.—There is, Madam !—the ’Squire and his wife 
send your their compliments and bid you receive her with honour; 
you know the right she has to be here,—ay, marry, and the necessity. 
Take your mind of it, only I would advise you, Ma’am,” and he bowed to 
the Old Gentlewoman, “ to make up your mind to a row, and to set your, 
house in order. I have done my duty to the ‘Squire and to Madam, whom: 
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J] have sworn not to betray or desert. I see through your tricks well 
enough, and now wash my hands of you.” Up got Sir Dismal, “ It was all 
an innocent joke the net ; he, for his part, admired Madam, mightily,— 
in an honest way, as much as any man ; though he had his doubts if this 
was the real Madam,—there were counterfeits abroad: and if there 
was a net, his friends could swear it was none of their weaving.” The Pet- 
tifogger said he could not, for the life of him, comprehend what his 
excellent friend Greysteel meant, (for it was always Greysteel in John’s 
Upper Chamber ; though, in Bill’s back-parlour, or the Hole-in-the-wall, 
Charley’s row, Gaffer and Greybeard were the best names going,) 
by the musty superstition of boggling at which end, Madam began the 
Pater Noster ; and whether she said Z. or A. first :—surely where all was 
good, one end was quite the same as another.” 

“’Tis a fancy of mine,” said Greysteel ; “and moreover, if Madam 
and I are not allowed our own way, which is the true and honest way, 
we say good-bye to Prince Rustyfusty.” 

“There you go in a huff,” cried Pettifogger ; and Sir Dismal catching 
Gaffer by the tails, pretended to laugh it off in a joke, quaking mean- 
time for what the ‘Squire might say when he came to hear it. But 
Fighting Winchy and Orator Mansie made no bones of it. “ 1,” quoth 
Mansie, here where I stand, have hated, do hate, and ever shall hate, 
that bloody Frenchified beldame, and will keep her out, not with cab- 
bage nets, but with sticks and stones—yea, stab her to the heart, to 
maintain the rights and privileges of the noble person to whom, for 
these few months past, I have boasted the honour of near alliance— 
namely, that Most Mighty and Potent Prince Rufus Gules d’ Argent 
d’Or Rustre Rampant Saliant Flory Bendsinister, &c. &c. &ec., and he 
waved his bit of muslin rag as grand as ever did Parson Ned.* 

“ Ditto, ditto,” cried Fighting Winchy, “ and if man or mother’s son 
says black’s the white of the eye of Bill’s wife! here’s his man, at fist, 
pistol, or single-stick !” 

But where was Hookey all the while, and how came he to sing 
dumb of a sudden, you will say? He had been puffing and pondering. 
You must know that only two nights before this, the Pettifogger and a 
few others had spun a long yarn, with which they primed Hook, that he 
might screed it off in John’s Upper Chamber, to shew Tims what a mighty 
clerk he was got of late; for you must know too the ordinary out- 
stretch of Hookey’s oratory was, ‘‘ I say so because I say so !—and be 
d—d.” It set forth all Madam’s faults, her low birth, shabby dress, 
and vulgar manners ; and her connexion with Pat’s Dan, Brummagem 
Tom, and a Paisley weaver ; and how all genteel people despised the 
drab ; and that he, Hookey, would kick her down stairs, let who would 
lead her up, and John might make up his mind to it ; and now all of a 
sudden, to the astonishment of all, he lets drop slily, that mortally as 
he hated Madam, he’d do anything in nature to oblige Bill Boswain and 
his wife,—ay, even bring in Madam! “Oh the father!” cried Bob, 
throwing up his hands, “ John will never stand that!” Even Ally shook 
his wise noddle, and looked as solemn as a howlet. Greysteel bristled 
up at once like a man of spirit ; and off he set to Bill Boswain, Broom 





* “Lord Mansfield in his robes thundering aperto ore, while this precious Premier 
and his colleagues were quaking before him. ‘The hand that drew Paul preaching 
at Athens might have found a study in that scene ”’—Blackwood passin—Gvop ! 
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in hand, while Tims sends a hasty message to the ‘Squire, telling hin: 
how oddly matters were looking. 

I trow John’s house was in a fine mess this same night; 7T'ims, and 
Chronie, and Specky, and the whole, flying up stairs and down stairs, 
and all the lads flourishing their marrow-bones, and roaring nothing 
civil to Bill Boswain. Off Murdo sends a caddie hot-foot, to let Peg 
know what was going forward ; and she kilts me up her tartan petticoat, 
fills her lap with stones, sticks her dirk in her kerchief to be at hand, 
puts a little oatmeal in her pock, and stood ready for the brudzie ; and 
ne'er tocry “a barley! in John’s cause,” she said.—* Is Rustyfusty clean 
dementit ?” quoth she. “ Can Bill Bo’swain be dreaming? Do they 
ken who, when all comes to all, is master o’ the house? Certes, they 
who play bowls with my brother John, when his beard’s a..bleeze, may 
look for rubbers: and I’m sure (she muttered quietly) I’se no grudge 
if the Auld Lady get a clamehewit in the bygoing. It might no’ set me 
to put in my hand; but if Pat, poor fellow, put in the redding stroke, 
it would but look like a just retribution.” 

Pat was already hallooing and laying about him, for practice. John 
owned he was greatly obliged to them; but while his wife stood 
faithful to him, his own hand should keep his own head. And lovingly 
and truly did Mrs. Bull in this night of calamity act by her husband. 
I told you that Greysteel, persisting in Madam not saying her prayers 
backwards, had rather chosen to stand with her at the door, or go down 
Stairs, and that same long night Mrs. Bull never closed her eye ; and 
next morning early she sends off a message to Bill Boswain, as good as 
bidding him do his duty, or dread her husband’s displeasure. Whatever 
former wives might have done, she was resolved to do her duty as be- 
came a faithful and loving helpmate, in resisting the villanous attempts 
of that arch knave that had impoverished and insulted her husband's 
family for generations. Farther, she begged to say, that till she saw 
what turn matters took, she was resolved to keep the keys of her hus- 
band’s strong box herself; and if Hookey and Sly Bob took the place 
after that, let them provide for the house-keeping. The tenants, more- 
over, swore they would not pay a farthing of rent till they saw how 
the money went—they paid rent to Squire John’s, and not to Hookey’s 
orders. “ What a termagant!” said Bob; but the family were in rap- 
tures with her ; and when the Squire heard of the noble spirit and fide- 
lity of his wife, he kissed her before the whole house, and vowed that 
were he unmarried to-morrow, he would be ready to take back to his 
arms the dear faithful creature who had stood by him in his adversity. 
“ Whatever Bill,” said he—“ But least said is soonest mended.”—John 
knew well what it was to be a married man himself. 

But we left Gaffer Grey at Bill’s fore-door, “ May it please you,” 
said he, “ tosettle the ‘Squire’s affair,—the sooner the better now. 
Prince Rusty pretends that without your certificate he can’t believe you 
wish Madam in—a scrape of your pen will do it :—here’s a nice clean- 
nibbed one ready. If not, I must throw up my place ; there are but two 
ways for me.”  Bill’s wife gives Bill a jog on the elbow to speak up, as 
Hookey and the Old Gentlewoman had desired him. ‘ Don’t you see 
Bill has got my Mistress’s handkerchief tied round his finger for his whit- 
low,” cried one wench.—< It’s very bad for his health to keep poking 
and scribbling,” cried another. ‘‘ It hurts his nerves ; he never can 
sleep after it.” “ My bustness is with Bill, Ma’am,” quoth Greysteel 
stiffly. ‘ Ay,” quoth Bill sheepishly, “I'll let you know all about tt 
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betimes in the morning ;” and thinking Gaffer had sheered off, out pops 
Ilookey’s long nose from a closet at the head of the back-stairs, where 
the wenches kept their pails and dusters. Gaffer saw him well enough, 
but did not think it worth while to take any notice, but making his bow 
respectfully, he walked off as stiff asa poker. Bill’s face looked blue 
and twitchy ; and wishing to be civil, he cries, “ You'll surely take 
a morsel of Bubble and Squeak with us ere you go; my wife has it just 
ready.” ‘ No, thank ye,” says Gaffer, ‘ my business lies with ‘Squire 
Bull, and admits of no delay. But as she has so much good company to-day, 
your lady will perhaps mend your commons.” Mrs. Bill’s maids affected 
to giggle ; and one wench cries ‘ You'll surely sell Hookey a bargain of 
Broom, Gaffer,—as you have no more need of it yourself.” “ My Broom, 
Ma’am, can speak for itself,” replied Greysteel. And so it did, and boldly 
too, as the story goes; and to the consternation of the intended pur- 
chasers, But this is more like the old-world tales of witchcraft and ne. 
cromancy than things that fall out in these gospel days ; especially when 
jillflirts in back-stairs put in their oar ; for which reason it is omitted in 
this veritable history. Certain it is, however, Gaffer brought off his 
magic Broom, a staff at his need, and a rod in pickle. 

A rare junketting went on in Bill’s back-parlour this same night. No 
word of Bubble and Squeak now ; but gulravaching on chine, and turkey, 
and every thing John’s larder had of thebest, andan extracup going to cure 
Bill’s dumps ; forthough the wenches and young gallants looked swaggering 
enough, Bill’s heart misgave him as often as he thought of his promise to 
John, and of the dismissal of Gaffer. Perhaps too, he missed John’s honest 
hip-hipand hurra over hiscups, crying as he'd done of late, “‘ Here’sto thee, 
honest Bill, my hearty, thou art the flower of the flock, and very pride of 
thy father’s family!” For a time it seemed as if poor Bill really loved 
John, and liked to see him happy, prosperous, and good-humoured ; for 
though not among the deepest of heads, Bill was an honest fellow, and 
had a shrewd guess that John had been scurvily treated. You may say, 
if this was so, how did matters get so far out of joint and I shall tell 
you. Besides the wenches, there never were so many “ dour devils” 
about any one mans’ business. Bill had it of blood—John too was dour at 
a time—Sly Bob took the mule-twist—himself and Gaffer was dour, 
—but Hookey was ten dours ; and had moreover set his heart on having 
Gaffer out ; to compass which, he would even bring in Madam! 
Even now while the light-o’-love damsels were dancing round him at her 
dirgie, as they fancied he was pondering how to please John’s wife ,in the first 
place, and play Blue Beard with her afterwards. “ What noise is that ?” 
quoth forlorn Bill, as the fiddler’s screeched, the beakers flowed, and the 
dancers thumped around him, all at Master John’s expense too. And 
forward dances a sharp wench, and claps his quilted night-cap on his 
pate, bidding him take a nap.— That’s not my poor Squire Bull's or- 
dinary voice,” sighed Bill. It was indeed Mrs. Bull’s peremptory mes- 
sage to himself ; but he must not hear of that till Hookey was consulted. 

But I trow worse noises came ere long, which made them all hear on 
the deafest sides of their heads,—a pack of forward baggages and thank- 
less varlets, eating at John’s expense the good white bread divided by 
Greysteel, and colleaguing with the discarded knaves at the Hole-in- 
the-wall to turn him out ; carrying every eaves-dropping tale they could 
to those rascals. 

“You may swear these cogging knaves and brawling gipsies will all be 


against you and the ‘Squire,” said Tims the clever printer's devil to Gaf- 
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fer ; “ as long as their vails depend on Prince Rusty having his will of 
John's wife.” 

John said he left all to Bill as head-steward, though it irked him to 
see such cattle kept in his pay. ‘‘ When is Bill going to turn off the 
head-gamekeeper ?’’ Chronie would say ; “ I don’t above half like Mas. 
ter Hookey’s chums having charge of your bull-dogs and birding-pieces.”’ 
* Your own very varlets impudently say, Madam shall never get up 
stairs,” quoth Tims.—“ Some Howe, or no Howe, they'll shove her off, 
—So they say.—It may be my fidgety humour, but I don’t above half 
like the hang-dog look of Bill’s wife’s dismissed tea-kettle boy. What 
is he hanging on for, pray, about the back-stairs? No good I guess, 
I wish to my heart Gaffer would appoint honester bailiffs to those farms 
of yours,—too intimate all with the gamekeepers : handy-dandy rogues of 
Hookey’s one and all of them, and all in place still.” John would shake 
his noddle; as much as owning, poor soul, that he whom it most concerned 
was not in the secret, and had, indeed, next to nothing to say in the 
matter, if he were. 

‘Why, pray, did Bill Boswain and his wife not eat custard with Al- 
derman T’emplebar, one of your honour’s best tenants? Isit because Hookey 
cannot, in going there, be tied to Mrs. Bill’s apron-string, or Bill’s slob. 
bering bib? Tims would say, for he was saucy enough sometimes.— 
“ Why,—instead of eating a lunch, which the Alderman would give 
them hospitably and handsomely, as he has given to as good in his day, 
drive past his door, as if the foul Fiend was at their heels? Is it be- 
cause Hookey hates John’s best tenant as the devil does early mass? 
Why this cursed Hookey has bewitched them ; they seem to think more 
of him, than of you Squire and all your generation.” 

«“ Lord, Tims, what can I tell! 1 only see what is what. I have my 
own thoughts too. Is it not hard enough that I can set my nose nowhere, 
but this Hookey casts up in my dish—the devil for ever confound him! 
But let me first knock the brains out of Prince Rusty, my good fellow ; 
and, I warrant me, I manage Hookey.” “ You must not say knock 
down, Squire ; that’s clean against law, whatever it may be with gospel. 
Your business is to kick him out, and keep him out, of your house, which 
is your castle ; but by no manner of means to speak of knocking down, 
unless he resist with tooth and nail, and you have the law on vour side. 
Your wife keeping your keys, however, and yourtenants taking care to whom 
they pay rent is another guess matter.”—*“ Lord, Tims, you are mighty 
particular. His Serene Highness, himself, in his rages, says, ’tis all 
one to him.” ‘ He should know best, quoth Tims.” A sharp spark as 
any going, I'll assure you this same Tims ; up early and down late, his 
ears on his neck, and his eyes glancing and prying every where. Prince 
Rustyfusty hated him like the Old One. Now you'd find him in Covent 
Garden, pricing Scotch reds, then down to Billingsgate to cheapen 
mackerel, and whip round to Bill’s back-stairs, to see what the maids and 
varlets were after. A fine poking he kept intotheir sluts’ corners about 
this same time. ‘Now he’d be at the Old Bailey, seeing a score fellows 
sent to be hanged off a morning for filching John’s dishclouts or such like, 
and then off to inquire what Old Bags was about. He was a mighty fre- 
quenter of the playhouse, too ; but often pretended to be at such places, 
when really skulking about the Hole-in-the-wall, or under the benches 
at the Mitre, with his Wellington ears on his pate,—as much up to all 
roguery as if a sworn brother of the ken :—An honest lad though,—and, 
though never forgetting the main chance, true as steel to John, who ad- 
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mired him and his helpers exceedingly, though it was Gaffer’s weakness to 
pretend sometimes he did not know him, when he met him in the street. 

It was about this time the followers of the ’Squire and of the Most 
Potent came to be known as the Stee/s, and the Rustys ; a name which 
they retain to this hour ;—and ever after that, as often as they met at 
foot-ball, or in a tap-room, to it they would fall; and the Steels 
would beat home the others, who would squeak from their holes and 
corners, “ Long Live Prince Oligarch, and his Champion, the brave 
Hookey.”—“ No German Sausage ; No Grey Mares ;” the Steels would 
roar; and out they would sally, again, with their quarter-staves, and 
scour the streets, leaving their marks, when provoked, in broken sconces, 
and bloody noses, till Rusty’s varlets durst not venture out at last, even 
at dusk.—But after a storm comes a calm; and a bright day was now 
dawning on ’Squire John, as you shall by and by learn in the concluding 
chapter of this our veritable history. 





THE TWELFTH OF AUGUST. 
BY A HILL-SIDE PREACHER, 


‘THERE is only one pleasure worth living for, and that is grouse shooting. 
The week which commences with the 12th of August is not only a pe- 
riod of unalloyed bliss, but a little oasis in the desert of life, upon which 
one’s thoughts may dwell for the rest of the year. From August to 
January we prattle of our mighty deeds, and recal every spot, every 
moment, every little event, with the fond minuteness of a lover. We 
brag of the dozens we bagged op the 12th, when our feet are on the 
fender, and the balmy port glows like a huge ruby, in the light of the 
winter-fire, and the thudding and howling of the wind without, tells of 
the snow-drift whirling in huge, dense whirlpools, amid the inmost moun- 
tain glens, the scenes of our summer sport, and whelming everything 
that draws vital breath. 

Again, from January to August, we indulge in the brightest anticipa- 
tions, As the spring advances, we watch the weather, and calculate, with 
alternate hopes and fears, the chances of the breeding season, Under 
the pretext of a fishing excursion, we fly off to the mountains, where 
we wander about with fishing-rods and flies over our shoulders, but 
in reality watching the feathered denizens of the heather. Not but 
that we at times abandon ourselves to the feeling of the season. In 
the foreground the young sprouts of the heather are springing up, 
like so many live emeralds; amid the black spaces left by the muir- 
burn. Further away, a surface of intermingling black moss, and brown 
heather, and green grass, swells and sinks into a thousand huge hum- 
. locks of hills and winding glens, losing themselves in the blue dis- 
tance. Overhead, is a canopy of cool, grey clouds, through the inter- 
stices of which a long hazy beam of light may at times be seen stretching 
to the earth, like the sail of a gigantic windmill, casting a spot of bright- 
ness now upon the side of a distant hill, and anon upon some silver 
stream, rippling and swirling over the rocks and pebbles. The sound of 
happy life is abroad on the mild air: for the bee bumbles among the 
moss ; and the green plover, with its elegant crest, stalks at a little dis. 
tance, churming its amorous note; and the black-cock rustles, with 
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drooped pinions and spread tail, in humble emulation of the gigantic 
pride of the farm-yard. Further away, high in the air, the whaup 
wheels in devious circles, screaming with ecstacy. The burns, too, con- 
tribute their notes to swell the harmony, either bubbling and simmer- 
ing, richly brown, through the long grass and heather, or, broader and 
more pellucid grown, singing over the stones, “ wi’ a pleasing din.” It 
is impossible to look at their cool, glassy surface, without dropping in 
the hook, and the moment it touches the water, a sharp-set trout gob- 
bles it down, and spins above the surface, or tug-tugs at our limber 
wand ; and, in a few moments, is lying, fresh and plump, on the yet 
curling brackens, which line our willow fishing-creel. And amid such 
sights and sounds, we spend one day of dreamy bliss, mending our mo- 
rals, and fitting ourselves for the enjoyment of the 12th of August. 

The interval which must still elapse before the advent of that bright 
day is generally spent in town, Often, however, do our hearts yearn 
after the heathery hills ; and every inhabitant of the district whom busi- 
ness forces to seek the noisy streets, and every traveller whose route 
has lain through it, is strictly catechised, regarding the prospects of the 
young brood, ‘The state of forwardness of the pouts, the excessive 
moisture or drought of the season, the growing ascendancy of the black 
cocks, whom the advance of tillage is throwing back upon his dwarfish 
kindred, much in the same way that the warlike Indians of the coast 
were driven among the ruder tribes of the mountains, by the progress of 
the white-faces—are eagerly and reiteratedly canvassed, As the wished- 
for day approaches, our fears and hopes assume an increased degree of 
intensity, and shift and vary with more rapid interchange. Not only 
the weather, and the conflicting testimony of men from the mountains, 
unite to perplex us—dreams of poachers now begin to haunt our sleep: 
—but this is a new chapter. 

We are no game preservers. In the low country it is possible to in- 
crease the number of heads of partridge to an almost indefinite amount, 
but only by immense exertions, and at the risk of alienating the labour- 
ing peasantry by the savage strictness with which an odious law is en- 
forced, and rendering the farmers sullen on account of the extra quantity 
of grain steulers they are forced to tolerate. But to preserve the heath- 
game—the very word is a mockery. It is too wild and free a product to 
be nursed into plumpness, and too sturdy to be materially diminished by 
the fair shooting of the scanty human population within its limits. It 
isonly the insane attempt to preserve it that has rendered it scarce in 
certain districts. ‘Two or three gentlemen take a lease of the Shooting 
over a Highland farm ; and anxious to astonish their lowland kin, by the 
number of brace they bag the first day, take strict precautions to pre- 
serve the game. They entertain shrewd suspicions that every hairy- 
houghed kilted herd whom they see stalking over the braes and through 
the mosses, has a long single barrel at home, and that his sheep-colley has 
been trained to stand to a hare or a moor-foul :—nor does their suspi- 
cion wrong him, So, to scare all interlopers they engage a regular York- 
shire-bred game-keeper to watch over their interests in these parts. 
York asks no better, He instals himself in the shooting box about the 
beginning of winter ; runs up accounts for whisky with every person who 
will trust him ; tries to seduce half-a-dozen fair-haired snooded lasses, 
but fails like a grim tyke as he is; quarrels with every honest lad in 
the district ; claps up an acquaintance with the guard of the coach 
which passes nearest to his domicile; sets to work when the dogs are 
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sent up to him for training about the beginning of August, and picks off 
every feather and cloot he can clap his eye upon, despatching theni to 
some Edinburgh poulterer by his friend the guard ; and endeavours to 
poison the ears of his masters against all the honest folks in the neigh- 
bourhood. The truth comes out at last when some part of his conduct 
begins to excite suspicion, and the whisky bills come pouring in ; and the 
rascal is dismissed, but not until he has harried the country-side of its 
game, and destroyed the peace of the neighbourhood, and lined his own 
pockets well. And this is called preserving game! Nonsense, let the 
decent farmers and their herds gratify the propensities of nature by tak- 
ing a chance shot, and they will respect your rights by leaving enough 
and to spare. No huckstering peddling game-merchant will then approach 
your chase, and the muir-burn will be kindled at the proper season, 
and with due precaution to prevent the destruction of eggs. 

We lose patience when we think of the absurd importance attributed 
by , squires to the preservation of game, and the exquisite folly of 
the oppressive laws by which they seek to enforce it. Weknow of no 
better receipt for converting a sturdy honest peasantry into a knot of 
lawless desperadoes than the game laws. It is not easy to show how a 
landlord has a greater right of property in the partridge which scratches 
its nest together in the hollow of his corn-rig, than in the crow which eén- 
structs its more solid edifice among the branches of the stately trees which 
surround his mansion. It is still more difficult to explain why he should 
have this right, and not the farmer, at whose expense the bird is reared. 
The peasant reasons thus when he is fined or imprisoned for taking a 
chance-shot at a bird; and his natural passions drive him on to tease 
his persecutor by repeating the offence. The consciousness that he has 
been in prison lessens his self-respect ; and the companions he meets with 
there still further undermine, by their loose conversation, his tottering 
virtue. And here the self-indulgence of that very class whose greedy mo- 
nopoly of pleasure exposed him to contamination spreads another snare for 
him, the wives and daughters of the men who punish him for poaching 
tempt him to the offence by offering a high price for game. He yields to 
the lure, and makes a farther advance towards crime by beginning to 
practise for gain, what the universal consent of those to whom he has been 
accustomed to look up as to his betters, half-persuades him is wrong, He 
is now entered as a free brother of that guild of from hand-to-mouth 
livers, composed of the lower and more disreputable class of horse- 
dealers, travelling-tinkers, fellows who frequent race-courses with thim- 
ble-boards and wheels of fortune, dog-breakers,—the black-legs in short 
of the lower world. He is punished again and again; and every fresh 
infliction confirms him in the habit of defiance to the censure of the indus- 
trious portion of the community. At last, with a heart thoroughly seared 
and selfish, placed in a situation beneath which he cannot fall, he com- 
mits some deed which sends him to the hulks or the gallows: and the 
fair-haired boy who once lay of a Sunday among the tedded grass con- 
ning the bible, or tripped, holding by his grandfather's hand, to the 
humble parish church, or leaned between his father’s knees when the 
family circle gathered round the huge peat-fire of a winter evening, 
imbibing unconsciously habits of shrewd inquiry, and sentiments of 
stubborn honesty, is a lost and miserable wreck, a thing well nigh divest- 
ed of humanity. And they whose thoughtlessness caused this ruin, turn 
up their eyes when they hear his name, and wonder how men ean be- 
come such villains. 
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This is no overcharged picture. There is not a village in Scotland 
where we could not point out one or two individuals advancing rapidly 
along the dreary path we have attempted to describe. And what ought to 
strike our Nimrods with deeper remorse, many a one of them has been first 
taught to love field-sports by some neighbouring laird, who, finding the 
boy, sharp-eyed and ready-witted, praised and encouraged his cleverness 
at finding game, and lured him day after day from his tasks or his toil ; 
and, as soon as he had taught him the pleasures of idleness, “ whistled him 
down the wind to prey at fortune.” But a day of retribution has come. 
These men are now organized into bands who assist each other. They 
have their game-depots and hucksters in every district, who stand in 
connexion with all the black-fishers and irregular shots of the neigh- 
bourhood, and with their brothers in trade throughout the kingdom. 
They are prompt to defend each other with the strong hand, if need be, 
and when any one falls into the gripe of law, a common purse is made for 
him. Some other time we may give an account of the field labourers— 
one of the mercantile partners of the concern is at present most dis- 
tinctly visible to our mind’s eye. 

We cannot accurately determine how many years have passed over our 
heads since first Jock ——— made his appearance among the honest in- 
habitants of ——, like a thing that had dropped from the moon. Noone 
knew him or whence he came; he was a loutish looking elf, and stam- 
mered most dreadfully.* During the fishing season he was constantly 
to be seen with a huge black fishing-rod in his hands, in the use of 
which he seemed tolerably expert. Gradually people began to discover 
that, notwithstanding his seeming silliness, Jock always managed to sell 
his trouts, even to the most experienced haggler, at a high price. One 
spring he betook himself to dealing in singing birds ; and we have reason 
to remember this stage of his career, seeing that he once, in the days 
of our inexperience, managed to dispose of a partridge pout to us under 
the specious designation “of a p—prime young laverock.” A suspicion 
began about this time to take hold of the minds of the county gentle- 
men, that Jock was not altogether ignorant of the cause of the increased 
abstraction of game from their preserves. Being narrowly watched, 
he was once or twice entrapped, and deep and dire were the oaths of 
vengeance he swore when the whisky was in his head, and the wit out 
of it. Suddenly, however, he appeared in a new character. A bonnet 
laird in the neighbourhood, who was understood to be possesed of the 
mystic ploughgate (the quantity of land required in Scottish statutes to 
be held by every son of Adam who shall dare to draw a trigger 
upon a partridge), deputed Jock to “ shoot over,” as the phrase goes, 
his kail-yard ; and Jock took out the license accordingly. The kail- 
vard must have been extremely well-stocked, for from that moment 
Jock has never failed to dispatch daily during the season, huge boxes 
of game to the capital, and across the border, to say nothing of the 
splendid variety that may be seen at all times in his store room, _ Ill- 
natured people add, moreover, that he is no great dab at a mark. He 
now, thanks to his success in trade, swaggers along the crown of the 
causeway, in a light-coloured, big-pocketed fustain jacket, and a jaunty 





* He was the established flouting stock of the country lasses on a market-day. 
F.ven then, however, he exhibited some turn for moralizing. ‘‘ Eh! hear to him 
manting,’’ said a buxom wench, one morning, with a basket of butter on her arm. 
** Folk sudna mak fools o' gomerals,” replied Jock. 
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Kilmarnock cowl, striped alternately blue and red. The hesitation in 
his speech has also manifestly decreased when he does not speak in 
anger or in drink. Even from the first there was an aristocratic air 
about Jock—something of that careless roll in his gait which Byron 
affected to cover his lameness. It was also remarked that he evaded 
mysteriously all questions relating to his parentage, and never could 
learn to speak to any man except upon terms of the most perfect 
familiarity and equality. Birth, however, like murder, will come out. 
It so happened that Jock was entangled in a law-plea with a noble 
landed proprietor, celebrated for the strictness with which he enforces 
the game-laws. Our hero was victorious, but it struck him that there 
had been something unhandsome in the behaviour of his adversary, and 
he determined to take a noble revenge, One day his lordship was 
standing before a shop door as Jock was passing with a burden of hare- 
skins: the occasion was too tempting, and the malcontent affecting to 
reel, made his burden rattle on the Peer’s face. Sacrilege like this 
could never be allowed to go unpunished, and Jock was immediately 
committed to gaol by the horror-struck Provost, who chanced to be pre- 
sent. Next day Lord ——- was attending a meeting of Justices of the 
Peace, when an old crone handed in a petition, announcing herself as 
the mother of Jock, discovering that he was a natural son of the old Duke 
of Q—, and praying for his enlargement. ‘The gentlemen present 
laughingly interceded with his Lordship in behalf of his newly-discovered 
cousin, and the culprit was set at liberty. A few days after this, Jock 
was met by one of the intercessors, swaggering as usual under the in- 
fluence of his morning. ‘ Bless me, Jock,” said our friend, ‘ what 
tempted you to insult your cousin.” ‘ C—cousin,” hiceuped Jock, 
“d—n him! He's no o’ our side o’ the house at a’.” 

But enough of Jock and his long-legged understrappers. We have 
no particular interest in the preservation of game, not having the good 
fortune to have been born among the lords of the soil ; and the more 
dangerous feelings that have been engendered by oppressive game laws 
may be cured by those who excited them. Still, on the approach of the 
12th of August, when we reflect how narrow a patch our southern moors 
are, and how accessible to Jock’s well-organized band, we do feel mis- 
givings on the subject of poachers, and wish them all most heartily te 
the devil. 

All such unchristian thoughts evanish, however, the moment we take 
our place on the night-mail, on the 11th of August. Our gun-case has 
been deposited with anxious care beneath the inside seat, our small 
portmanteau in the front-boot, and our two faithful veteran pointers 
are looking anxiously down from the space intervening between the 
coachman’s box, and the passengers’ seat. The glare of the lights, the 
shuffling of quick passing feet on the pavement, the rattling of boxes, 
and the swearing of men, joined to their unwonted situation, have 
brought them to their wit’s end. “ All’s right!” cries the guard. We 
spring to our place, and seize the chain attached to their collars ; tan- 
ta-ra goes the horn; rattle go the wheels; the vehicle plunges back- 
wards and forwards like a ship in the short seas, then gives a tremend- 
ous jolt upwards, and bounds forward over the stones ; the poor brutes, 
maddened with fear and astonishment, set up a lamentable howl, and 
attempt to precipitate themselves from opposite sides of the coach. Coax- 
ing, threatening, pulling, cuffing, and patting, our tongue and arms are 
alike exhausted ere we reach the outskirts of the town, There our 
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canine friends relax a little in their convulsive efforts ; and keeping a 
sharp eye on their motions, we wrap our huge boat-cloak closely round 
us, and roll boundingly onward beneath a bright moon, stooping at 
times through a fleecy cloud, and casting partial gleams upon tree, 
tower, stream, and the ground haze which encircles the base of the 
distant hill. All is silent around save the barking of the village curs, 
awakened by our rattling wheels; and we drop by degrees into a soft 
reverie. 

In this state we continue, with slight interruptions, till we reach the 
gorge of the hill-country. “If we have rain to-night it will meet us 
here,” says the experienced guard ; and scarcely are the words out of 
his mouth till we see an ugly cloud raise its lubber length over the brow 
of the nearest hill, to look down upon us, then, perceiving our defence- 
less situation, stretching itself out like a man yawning, till its head is 
interposed between us and the moon, and lastly, like the malicious Kiihle- 
born, throwing itself down upon us in one huge unbroken gush, while 
from a thousand glens as many currents of wind, wakening at once, lift 
their voices, and rush howling down upon the very point where we are, 
eddying, struggling, roaring, and sobbing around us, and dashing oceans 
of spray in our faces. Vain are umbrellas—these feeble guards against 
town-bred showers—in such a situation. Their only use would be to 
bear us off the coach like parachutes, in order that we might be depo- 
sited, after riding the ring of the blast, with broken bones, upon one or 
other of these cairns. Vain too is even our seven-fold cloak, for the 
dogs are at their mad work again, and in our efforts to keep them at 
our feet, our form is exposed defenceless to the tempest. The coach. 
man bends forward his head to shelter his face from the opposing blast, 
the horses alternately stagger on, or stop to turn aside from the storm, 
and thus, slowly and cheerlessly, we toil through the gloom, We have 
felt pleasure in pressing forward against a tempest like this on foot ; 
our spirits rose, and we shouted aloud, and dared the spirit of the 
storm to increase his efforts, as an old Scandinavian challenged his Odin 
to mortal grapple ; but, shivering and helpless on the top of a coach, 
the contest is unequal :—we are fairly cowed. 

Thank Heaven, day has dawned at last; the rain has ceased to fall ; 
the exhausted wind howls heavily and sullenly up the strath ; the watery 
dark grey clouds cling to the summits of the hills, their white fringes 
stretching at times down the brink of a gully ; the earth looks drenched 
and battered, and the fir trees look doubly black. Half-an-hour brings 
us to the inn where we learn that our impatient comrades were off the 
moment the rain was over, leaving a stout sheltie to bring us to the ren- 
dezvous. Our pointers are fit for no work to-day, so they must to the 
stable. Next moment, having slipped into dry garments, slung our shot- 
belt and powder-flask across our shoulders, and taken vur good gun in 
our hand, we spring upon our diminutive steed ; and before the aston- 
ished ostler is convinced that the reins have been twitched from his 
hands we are clattering up the hill-side. What a view from the top! 
On one side brown undulating moorlands stretch away to the foot of the 
central range, on the other a bright river winds through green holms 
to ————_ Yes! the clouds are rising! There is the first flash of the 
Solway through the ground mist. Gradually the day brightens till old 
Saddleback shews himself in the distance. ‘“ The noon will look ona 
sultry day,” and we must therefore be at work the moment the wind has 
whistled the rain-drop from the heather. This is better than the 
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contests and struggles of men—even though a reform bill be the object : 
so let us chaunt to the clatter of our palfrey’s ‘feet an allegorical fare- 
well to contention. 


Here part we, my comrades ; 
The struggle is o'er, 

And I care for our martial 
Pastime no more. 

Let who will seek a pleasure 
In drill and parade, 

Since the danger is over 
1 throw down my blade. 


Ere the rigour of winter 
Hath thawed on the hill, 
I'll lure the brown trout 
From the moss-coloured rill : 
*Neath the deep glow of August, 
Across the brown heather, 
My pointer and I 
Will bound gladly together. 


Yet though listless I loiter 
In hamlet or hall, 

Let your bugle-notes summon, 
Ill bound to the call : 

Though enraptured I wander 
By mountain and glen, 

Let THE CAUSE need a champion 
I’m with you again. 


No man willingly parts with one of his dogs on a day like this :—it is like 
abandoning one half of his prospects. The reader will not wonder there- 
fore that all our persuasive powers are tasked to obtain such a favour. 
At last one of our friends, with that reluctant growling assent which is 
so commendable, as furnishing the obligee with an exact gauge of the 
amount of his obligation, tells us to take old foot-foundered Dan, and be 
We thank him, but accept only of the first clause of his gracious 
permission. In grouse shooting the sportsman’s skill is displayed more 
in selecting his range than in bringing down his game. All our friends 
are adepts in this difficult branch of the science, and the only hesitation 
arises from a most vile affectation of reluctance to appropriate the best 
beat. After the churlish reception our request for the loan of a dog 
met with, we feel little inclined to stand on ceremony ; so having ascer- 
tained the precise spot where we are to lunch, we throw our gun into 
the hollow of our elbow, and calling Dan to our side, march off whistling 
the “ rogue’s march.” After last night’s rain the birds will sit high 
and dry: the wind too is threatening to fall, and any swouff that may 
keep stirring till mid-day will be caught by the brow of the hill, so set- 
ting our long legs in motion we dash through the rain-begemmed lady- 
fern, occasional bushes of whin, and long tangling knots of heather up 
to the brae-face where the shorter and more compact heath reigns do- 
minant. A few looks of mortification at having left it in our power thus 
to take the lead are sent after us, and then each man takes off his several 
way. 

“ Dan, my boy, there’s little chance of any thing sitting on this broad 
brown back of the hill ; so just hold steadily over for yon scattered lumps 
of grey stone. Yes, that was a shot down below usin the glen. They've 
got the first, but if you hold out we'll have the last of them. This is 
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life to be thrown forward whether you will or no by the elastic heather, 
to feel the free breeze playing round about you, and to hear the boom- 
ing of the bee as he sweeps past you with a long circuitous flight, or his 
rustling amid the heather-bells at your feet, overpowered at times by the 
distant bleat of lambs. ‘ Ha, Dan! I told you there was something 
there !” 

Our soliloquy was, in effect, brought to an end by seeing the old 
boy brought up all of a sudden, He was driving straight on in a care- 
less gentlemanly fashion, as if he did not expect to find any thing, some- 
times dipping his nose down to the ground, sometimes heaving it high 
in the air and snapping at a fly, then casting a look over his shoulder to 
see whether we were following. All at once a side gale brought a whiff of 
game across his nostrils, and looking earnestly over his right shoulder, 
his paw which had been raised to advance still protruded, and his tail 
pointed as stiff as a poker, he stood gloating onthe tainted breeze. We 
were some hundred yards in the rear, and between us lay an expanse of 
ticklish-looking black flow-moss, with tufts of bent and heather sticking 
at long intervals above the surface. It was an ugly looking spot of 
ground, but we had not practised in the Bog of Allen for nothing ; 
so taking our gun mid-ships, and holding it horizontally in our left 
hand, we fetched a run, and springing from one knoll to another, in the 
twinkling of an eye, stood by the side of old Trusty, who still remained 
motionless as one of the gray stones around him. To whirl the lock 
intu our right hand was the work of a moment; the next we touched 
Dan with our knee and chucked him onward. Slowly, his belly touching 
the ground, and his whole frame quivering with delight, he crept for- 
ward like a snake, till, with a triumphant crow, a patriarch of the moors 
sprung up, and holding himself edgeways to the wind, whirled down it 
upon whistling wing. Instinetively we cocked our gun; then thrust 
the thumb and fore-finger of our right hand into the waistcoat pocket, 
which, on such occasions, we carry filled with snuff; next took a hearty 
pinch, watching the increasing distance of our victim, and lastly 
brought the weapon with noiseless speed to our shoulder, fired, and 
dropped our bird. <A boyish feeling crossed us—we could have rushed 
forward to seize the prey. but one look at the old veteran who had im- 
mediately downed to charge, recalled us to ourselves. Dan would have 
despised us for ever. So affecting an equanimity which we were far from 
feeling, we carefully reloaded our piece ; and after fixing our copper- 
cap with more than our usual care, walked slowly forward to pick up 
the bird. ; 

Shooting like every thing else, only needs a beginning. Once your 
hand is in, you go on confident and successful. Dan and we raised, and 
scattered, and thinned many a pack that day ; but, of all the birds that 
fell to our share, none was like the first bird, and the death of none raised 
in our bosom such a proud palpitation of the heart. As we followed our 
game with absorbed attention, heedless of every thing else, the sun rose 
higher and higher, and the hills around us grew more barren. The slight 
breeze which had hitherto befriended us died entirely away. The bent and 
heather grew hot beneath our feet, and we slid along, their sapless sur- 
face. Adust gaps yawned between the patches of burned up herbage, 
lined with dry crumbling peat. Dan could no longer nose the birds, and 
the crackling beneath our footsteps warned them prematurely of our ap- 
proach—they whirred away long before we were within shot of them, In 
the hollow of the hills every ray of the sun was beat back upon us—the 
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air burned as in an oven. No shade was near, and disagreeable medi- 
tations on coups de soleil began to intrude themselves, At every step we 
slipped back nearly as far as we had advanced. It seemed as if we were 
spell-bound in the native valley of the Fire King, and about to be trans- 
muted into one of his salamanders. It was, therefore, with no feeling short 
of ecstacy that, after scrambling with infinite labour up a small ascent, 
we descried the place which had been assigned as the locality of our 
noon-day meal. Swinging our flask, which still more than half full, 
hung suspended from our side, we uttered a devout aspiration after a 
safe termination to our journey, and poured the whole contents as a 
libation, down our throat. 

This cynosure of the eyes of so many broiled sportsmen was indeed a 
luxurious dining-room on such a day. It was a little circular hollow 
among the hills. One-half of the narrow bottom was covered with a 
translucent tarn, terminated at one end by an overhanging beetle-browed 
rock, at the other by a thick grove of stunted alders. The other half 
consisted of 1 plain covered with short soft grass, half encircling the 
water. Nearly opposite the centre of the lake a rill trickled down a nar- 
row cleft in the hill, giving luxuriance to crowds of beautiful wild-flowers 
which clustered over it. Two or three broad gnarled oaks threw out 
their branches from either side of the fissure, casting a cool shadow 
across the lawn. Beneath this leafy canopy, when we arrived,was spread 
a broad white table-cloth, heaped with cold pies, ewe-milk cheese, but- 
ter, crisp oatmeal cakes, tongues, fowls, &c. &c. Sundry bottles of ex- 
cellent wine were cooling in a little pool just above the junction of the 
rill with the lake. Our comrades were squatting in the most diversified 
attitudes around this good cheer ; and the whole ground was cumbered 
with guns, bags of game, dogs panting with their tongues lolling out, 
and one or two sumpter ponies holding down their heads, and twisting 
their ears when a fly tickled them, after a most mulish fashion. But 
the most weleome sight that met our eye was a huge glass of porter. 
Never, no, not even in a painting by William Simpson, was it our lot to 
behold such a glorious contrast as that between its rich transparent brown 
and the creamy coronet on its brow. Without saying, “ by your leave,’’ 
we snatched it from the hands of him who was conveying it to his mouth, 
and emptied it at one long, leisurely, and luxurious draught. His growl 
of disappointment fell unheeded on our ear. Next moment we were el- 
bow deep in a beefsteak pye. 

Great allowances must be made for sportsmen on a hot day ; but whe- 
ther the reader be inclined to make them or not, we must confess so de- 
lightful was our resting place, that no one felt inclined to stir till long 
level lines of light told the evening was about to close in, and some of 
our seniors began to be haunted with dreams of future rheumatisms. 
Our ponies had by this time arrived, and commending our arms and 
game to the care of the attendants, we mounted, and made for the inn, 
The contents of the watery cupboard, above alluded to, had been trans- 
ferred to a more general receptacle ; nor had our heads escaped the be- 
witching influence. ‘“ A spur in the head is worth two in the heel,” was 
never better exemplified. We scoured, like the “ wild hunt,” across the 
quaking bogs, making for our destination as the crow flies, singing, 
screaming, and hallooing. The frightened moor-fow] whirred away from 
beneath our feet. The plover circled round our heads, adding her wild 
wail to our unearthly chorus. The outlair stirks cocked their tails, and 
made for the hills, routing as if the brize was onthem. The colfies 
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howled, and whined, and cowered beneath their master’s mauds. The 
tumult waxed louder and louder as we held on through peat-bog, across 
ditch and over dike. The terrified inhabitants were congregated at the 
inn-door, as if expecting to see a destroying angel sweeping down, on 
the cold blast, the herald of a rain storm, which already was whistling 
around us. A universal burst of laughter received our leader—a stout 
senior, who had already reached his grand climacteric—as he galloped 
into the yard, brandishing his whip, and shouting, ‘ I’ve won the broose.” 
* Atweel laird,” said the grey-headed landlord, ‘ it was daft in us to be 
frightened by ony hullabaloo that’s kicked up as lang as you and your 
freends are here.” 

Scarcely were we fairly housed till down came the rain, The rising 
wind sobbed, and wailed, and whistled round the house, shaking the 
lowly tenement as if it wished to foree an entry. As we stood at the 
window, we observed white sheets of water borne past by the gale, and 
portions of the thatch lifted and twisted by its force. From this cheer- 
less contemplation we were summoned to a blazing peat fire and a_ hot 
supper; and, long after the ‘ wee witehing hour,” we retired to bed, 
where a balmy sleep, deep, breathless and dreamless, closed our 12th of 
August, 





TO C. S. AND S&S. S. 


On the Death of a Favourite Pointer. 


Poor Gyp is dead! a better hound 

Was never bred on English ground. 
Awhile shall pity lend 

Her tuneful help to tell his praise, 

And mourn in unattected lays 
Your single-hearted friend. 


I know not if his breed were good ; 
& I know not if of Spanish blood 

et His sire or grandsire came ; 

E But Gyp himself right well I knew, 
+f A gallant pointer stanch and true, 
As ever bore the name. 


None of that tiny crouching race, 
Of feeble form and tott’ring pace, 
(Tho* thence he drew, ‘tis told, 
His subtle nose and instinct fine ;) 
Gyp owed to some far mightier line 
His limbs of giant mould. 

















A strain perchance of that old breed, 
Which, like tie lightning-footed steed, 

Proud England calls her own ; 

‘ That erst while in the Britons’ war 
Kept watch beside the sithe-wing’d car, 
And tore th’ invaders down. 
















In matchless speed enduring long, 
Nor thicket high, nor covert strong, 
Against his bound avail'd ; 

Of courage never known to yield, 
His spirit would have kept the field 
If e’er his strength had fail’d. 
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He should have liv’d in that old time 
When the bay’d boar, in sport sublime, 
Back on the hunter sprung ; 
When stag for hare, when wolf for fox 
Were chas’d, and merry England's oaks 
With the Kentish bugle rung. 


He should have rang’d in days far back 
With bold Llewellyn’s tuneful pack, 
Thro’ Cambria’s woodland green ; 
He, and that faithful hound* that died, 
Slain by the slumb’ring prince’s side, 
A gallant pair had been. 


To see him, when at dawn of day 

Mad for the sport he broke away! 
What limbs of buoyant might ! 

What sallies of controlless glee 

Burst from his mouth! an eestasy— 
A phrenzy of delight. 


Then mark the almost reasoning brute, 
With cautious step, and nose acute, 
Ply the rough stubble round : 
Now missing the warm-scented track, 
Ife tries, with heedful cunning, back 
O’er the still hopeful ground : 


Sudden he stops ; with stirless tail, 
And sideward nose that snuffs the gale, 
Trance-like behold him stand, 
One pausing step in air delay’d— 
He seems a dog of marble, made 

By some bold sculptor’s hand. 


Now chang’d the scene, for not alone 

Do sportsmen grieve that Gyp is gone ; 
A tenderer heart is sore, 

And gentle eyes, that once on him 

Delighted dwelt, with weeping dim, 
His bitter loss deplore. 


For he was sprightly, full of play, 
Yet gentle as a morn of May, 

And harmless as a child ; 
And though a lady’s fav’rite care, 
Was not as fav’rites sometimes are, 

By too much favour spoil’d. 


How well he knew that lady’s voice ! 

How would his noble heart rejoice 
To hear its pleasant tone! 

With what a mild upbraiding look, 

He answer'd the unkind rebuke, 
When bidden to be gone! 


With gladden’d spirit bounding free, 
And fierce, but not unruly glee, 
He at her summons came ; 
And in his speaking eyes she saw 
Fond meanings of delight and awe, 
Whene’er she named his name. 
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Louis Philippe f France. 


Oh! she will miss him more than they 
Who oft from morn till closing day 
His untir’d speed did prove ; 
If she should seek, she may not find 
Another friend so true and kind 
To cherish with her love. 


Poor Gyp, although no cypress wave 
Above thine unregarded grave, 
To mark a sacred spot ; 
Altho’ upreared in holy pile, 
No letter'’d slab record awhile 
Virtues elsewhere forgot : 


Altho’ no monumental state, 

Proud mockery of man’s darker fate, 
Lie heavy on thy breast, 

Thou hast a better meed ; the tear 

That mourns a dog must be sincere— 
No matter for the rest ! 





LOUIS PHILIPPE OF FRANCE. 


Ir is the fashion in England to attribute all disturbances in France 
either to the Republican or the Carlist factions. If to detest the govern- 
ment of Louis Philippe be Republican or Carlist, then ninety-nine out 
of one thousand throughout all France are Republicans or Carlists. 

No king ever ascended the throne under more favourable auspices 
than Louis Philippe ; and though he had often conspired to wrest it 
from Louis XVIII. and Charles X., it is very certain that the revolu- 
tion was made without any reference to him. No one thought of him. 
The nation had gained a sudden and unexpected victory ; it found itself 
without a government ; it was a body without a head: liberty was as yet 
unstained with crime, but anarchy was to be dreaded within, and the 
hostility of the northern powers without. In this crisis, the Duke of 
Orleans was proposed as Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. His prin- 
ciples were sounded ; and, according to his professions, they were such 
as the most ardent lover of liberty could desire. It was but one step 
made to ascend that throne against which he had conspired for sixteen 
years ; and the step was not difficult, for he had won all hearts by his de- 
clarations. His avarice and his intrigues were all forgotten, in his ap.. 
parently sincere declarations ; even the honest Lafayette was the dupe 
of his cunning, and exclaimed in the simplicity of his heart, “ This is the 
best of republics.” To mask his game, Louis Philippe cajoled Lafayette : 
they were like two young lovers ; not a day passed without three or four, 
and sometimes more letters passing betweenthem. Louis Philippe call- 
ed the General by the most endearing names—his father, his tutelary 
angel, the father of his country, the patriarch of liberty, and as “ va- 
riety is the very spice of life that gives it all its flavour,” the Citizen 
King took care to vary the patriotic epithets as much as possible. 
He told the General, that the standard of liberty planted in France 
should wave over every capital in Europe; and when they presented 
him the tri-coloured flag, he pressed to his heart with rapture—‘‘ Those 
glorious colours under which he had formerly fought.” He did not tell 
them, and they forgot to remember, that the tri-coloured flag is the livery 
of the family of Orleans, blue, white, and red; and that he was there. 














Louis Philippe of France. 


fore glad to see the country wear his livery* once more, and the excla- 
mation was consequently taken as a proof of his patriotism. 

Lafayette, as is well known, will never fancy all right until he sees 
all the world republican ; his royal pupil even went farther than him- 
self, and declared his readiness to assist every nation that would rise 
against its government to assert its liberty. ‘The General now unfolded 
his plans relative to Belgium, Italy, and Poland ; and the King express- 
ed not only his entire approbation of the scheme, but also that he would 
be ready to second their efforts with all the resources of France. This 
turned the General’s head, and he fancied the King a republican indeed. 
He now went to work under what he supposed the King’s sanction. In 
the meantime, the citizen King was most earnest in his assurances to 
the foreign powers, that the only difference they should find would be 
the mere change of name—Charles X. for Louis Philippe ; that he should 
observe the same policy as his predecessors ; and that if he appeared to 
go hand in hand with the people, it was only to prevent their rising, 
and once more disturbing the peace of Europe. He assured them at 
the same time that the “ rebels” who counted on the assistance of France, 
should be disappointed. The refusal of one of the ambassadors named, 
to execute the Jesuitic mission brought the facts to light; and La- 
fayette being made acquainted with them, accused his royal pupil of 
treachery and bad faith, and cut his Majesty. 

The mask soon dropped off entirely, and the people saw in Louis 
Philippe a greater enemy of liberty than Charles X. Intrigue filled all 
the avenues to the throne ; none but those who would lend themselves 
to the King’s views were received into favour: honest independence was 
certain of proscription. He was a Buonaparte without his brains. He 
set his face against all projects of laws which had for their object the 
good of the people. In his character of King, and successor of Charles X. 
he considered himself as the heir-at-law of the old monarchy ; and as 
his only pleasure was to amass riches, whatever tended to scatter them 
royally abroad was suppressed, and he put the money in his own pocket. 

The game in the royal forests was killed ; any person was allowed to 
sport in them on paying his Majesty a fixed price for every head of game 
killed, according to its value ; all was sold even to the library and phi- 
losophical instruments of the pages. Napoleon had resolved that his 
pages should be well-educated young men, and he appointed professors 
with a good library, and a cabinet of philosophical instruments ; the in- 
stitution was preserved by Louis XVIII. and Charles X.; but it was 
evident, from the catalogue, that it had remained as Napoleon left it. 
Louis Philippe thought it a pity that so much property should not be 
turned to account, and brought it to the hammer. But what most dis- 





* The first revolutionary flag was green; but on the Duke of Orleans declaring 
himself one of the most zealous partisans, assuming the cognomen of Egalité, and 
declaring that he belonged to the Tiers Etat, and not to the Noblesse, they as- 
sumed his colours. He affirmed that he knew that he was not the son of the Duke of 
Orleans, but of the Duke’s coachman. His assertion, however dishonourable to his 
mother, and consequently infamous on his part, was no doubt true; the family like. 
ness of the coachman has descended to Louis Philippe, and the gallantries of his 
grandmother were well known. On a quarrel with her husband, she said, “ You 
fancy yourself a very great personage, but I am greater than you; for I can make 
princes without you, and you cannot make them without me.” It is in allusion 
to these facts, that in many of the earicatures, Louis Philippe is represented as a 
coachman. 
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gusted the nation was, that he was allowed eighteen millions of franes 
to support the dignity of the throne, and did not spend one.fourth of it. 
It was also ascertained, or at least currently believed, that he sent the 
rest, as well as his private income, out of the country. Certain it is, 
that he has neither placed it in the French funds nor kept it by him. 

Louis XVIII. and Charles X. were accessible to the claims of suffer- 
ing indigence. They and the other members of the royal family gave 
very large sums in charity ; the Citizen King gives nothing: and what- 
ever be the nature of the petition, the uniform printed answer sent, afte: 
a delay of two or three months, is,—* Your demand has passed under 
the King’ s eyes, and has been referred to the minister of - - - - - “Vaca 

Lafayette, during his ministry, made respectful representations to his 
Majesty against the increasing proscriptions and destitutions which daily 
took place at what was considered the royal pleasure. Former despots 
left to their ministers the care and the odium of preparing lists of pro- 
scription and destitution. The Citizen King knew that business was 
never so well done as when a man attended to it himself, and saved his 
ministers a great deal of trouble in this respect. 

The press, the invincible bulwark of modern liberty, did not suffer 
these royal atrocities to escape unnoticed ; prosecution on prosecution fol- 
lowed. The courts would invariably have condemned ; but fortunately 
the trial by jury had been established, and the government was almost 
invariably defeated in its schemes of vengeance. The detestation be- 
came universal, and his fate is sealed. His throne totters, and must fall 
ere long. Despised by every power in Europe, for his cringing meanness, 
and his known treachery ; detested throughout all France for his despotic 
tyranny, and violation ‘of all those principles which placed him on the 
throne,—he only owes his being still king to the difficulty of supplying 
his place by one on whom the nation can rely with confidence. The 
recent events are to be deeply lamented, as ill-advised and unconcerted ; 
but be it remembered, that the blood of martyrs is the seed of the 
church, and Louis Philippe will ere long be taught, that it is not either 
the massacre of unarmed citizens, or the placing the capital in a state 
of siege, that can secure his throne against the execrations of thirty-two 
millions of people, resolved to be rid of a Royal Tiger. 




























MISS MARTINEAU’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. 







Tur ladies seem determined to make the science of Political ideas 
peculiarly their own. Our first instructor in this difficult branch of 
study was Mrs. Marcet,t and a clearer or more judicious teacher we 
have not since encountered. Miss Edgeworth too has occasional dis- 
sertations, which shew what she could have done in that department 
had she applied her mind to it. And now Miss Martineau comes 
forward to embody the most abstract, but at the same time most 


















* Votre demande a passée sous les yeux du Rois, et a eté renvoyé au ministre de - -. 
+ Conversations on Political Economy. By a Lady. 
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important principles of the science, in narratives which have all the 
value of truth and all the grace of fiction. After all, we believe that 
there is something in the female mind which peculiarly fits it for 
elucidating, in a familiar manner, the intricacies of political economy. 
The economy of empires is only the economy of families and neigh- 
bourhoods on a larger scale. Now woman is eminently the best family 
manager. Let profane ones sneer if they please—we give it as our 
deliberate conviction that there never yet was a well-regulated house 
in which the lady was not the master. Woman alone can exert the 
strictest economy, unblemished by the harsh heartlessness of avarice— 
she alone can enforce a martinet discipline in household affairs, without 
communicating a sense of oppression. There is a delicate tact about 
woman which enables her to see at once on what side a recusant is to 
be attacked, and an ever ready observation which nothing escapes, and 
a gentleness which nothing can resist. She lacks the strength to take 
an active share in the concerns of an empire, but her experience in the 
business details of her own miniature state enable her to read lessons 
worthy of serious attention from all who take an interest in public 
affairs. 

This we think is the clue which leads us to the secret source of the 
excellence of Miss Martineau’s works. Her’s is, no doubt, even inde- 
pendently of the quality to which we have been alluding, a highly 
gifted mind. She can put forth, when it suits her purpose, an intense 
and passionate power, and the next moment whisper an overmastering 
spell to the gentlest feelings of the heart. She can pourtray the beauty 
of heart and mind without degenerating into a sickly sweetness, and the 
workings of the darker passions without overstepping the modesty of 
nature. She possesses a quick sense of all the more delicate beauties 
of animate and inanimate nature. And throughout everything she has 
written, there breathes a calm undertone of sustained philosophical 
cheerfulness, The sentiments and opinions contained in her books shew 
how lovely a thing the mind of woman may become, when allowed 
fairly to develope itself. With all man’s power of endurance, it has 
a gentleness and delicacy he never can acquire. It is most fitly typified 
by the ancient statues of the ideal class to which the Apollo Belvi 
dere belongs, where the artist, by harmoniously blending the propor- 
tions of the male with the softer contour of the female, has succeeded 
in expressing that gentle power which is the truly godlike. 

Miss Martineau says in her preface :—‘ We trust we shall not be sup- 
posed to countenance the practice of making use of narrative as a trap 
to catch idle readers, and make them learn something they are afraid 
of. We detest the practice, and feel insulted whenever a book of the 
trap kind is put into our hands. It is many years since we grew sick of 
works which pretend to be stories, and turn out to be catechisms of 
some kind of knowledge, which we had much rather become acquainted 
with in its undisguised form. The reason why we choose the form of 
narrative is, that we really think it the best in which Political Economy 
can be taught, as we should say of nearly every kind of moral science. 
Once more we must apply the old proverb, ‘ Example is better than pre- 
cept.’ We take this proverb as the motto of our design. We declare 
frankly that our object is to teach political economy, and that we have 
chosen this method, not only because it is new, not only because it is 
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entertaining, but because we think it the most faithful and the most 
complete.” In these views we entirely coincide, and would further add, 
that narratives, like those constructed by Miss Martineau, by showing 
how completely the abstract doctrines of Political Economy come home 
to every man’s “ business and bosom,” how necessary a knowledge of 
the results of the economist’s analysis of society is to the comfort and 
independence of every individual, will prove more effectual than any 
means that have yet been proposed, to remove the silly prejudices still 
entertained against this indispensable branch of knowledge. 

Six numbers of Miss Martineau’s series of narratives are now lying 
before us. We will not say that each rises in importance above the 
other, because the fundamental principles illustrated in each are all 
alike important. Neither will we say that the latest-published tales 
evince a more intimate acquaintance, than the earlier, with the science 
of political economy ; for with this study Miss Martineau has evidently 
long been perfectly familiar, and a most skilful dialectician she shows 
herself to be, in canvassing its knotty points. But in the aethetical de- 
partment we trace a marked and progressive improvement. Her charac- 
ters, and the scenery which surrounds them, are in every new number 
dashed off with a bolder and more graphic pencil ; and the doctrinal dis- 
cussions are more assimilated to the common conversation of every day 
life. Some readers may at first think otherwise, seeing that the author 
has retained all the technical phraseology of the economists ; but in doing 
this we are decidedly of opinion that she has acted judiciously. If it is 
of importance that all classes of society should become familiarized with 
such discussions, it is also of importance that they should be accustomed 
from the first to conduct them in precise and definite, that is, in tech- 
nical language. 

We have not space to analyze all Miss Martineau’s tales. A _ brief 
resumé must satisfy the reader whom we earnestly advise to refer to the 
volumes themselves. 


No. I. is entitled, “ Life in the Wilds.” It is the narrative of the 
adventures of a small settlement in the Cape Colony, which has been 
plundered by an incursion of the natives, and left, except in the respect 
of mental cultivation, in a state of nature. The author follows step by 
step the progress of this desolate group, by its own unaided exertions, 
from utter want to a state of comparative comfort, and renders its sim- 
ple annals the means of illustrating the most important doctrines rela- 
tive to the origin and distribution of wealth. 


No IT. is entitled “ The Hill and the Valley,” and is intended to il- 
lustrate the doctrine of capital. In the course of the story, however, 
many moral lessons of the deepest importance are incidentally, perhaps 
unintentionally inculcated. The two most prominent characters are an 
old man of the name of Armstrong a hale healthy lover of nature, who, 
from a distrust of men, lives in a hermit’s seclusion ; and a strange way- 
ward strong-minded person of the name of Paul. In a former number 
we presented our readers with some extracts from this tale. 


No. ITT. “ Brooke, and Brooke farm,” is a pleasing picture of the pro- 
gress of agricultural improvement—a bright and sunny picture of the 
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rural districts of merry England. It is merely a further elucidation of 
the doctrine of Capital. 


No. IV. “ Life in Demerara” grapples with thornier subjects, —with the 
questions of the comparative productiveness of free and slave labour, the 
possibility of man’s acquiring a right of property in man, and the effects 
of slavery upon the character both of master and slave. These weighty 
topics are discussed fearlessly, yet temperately, in no sectarian or un- 
kindly spirit, yet with the most stern adherence to truth. The follow- 
ing scene shews that the author is capable of rising to impassioned sub- 
limity. 

There was a mass of clouds towering in a distant quarter of the heavens, not like 
a pile of snowy peaks, but now rent apart and now tumbled together, and bathed in 
a dull, red light. The sun, too, looked large and red, while the objects on the sum- 
mits of the hills wore a bluish cast, and looked larger and nearer than usual. There 
was a dead calm. The pigeon had ceased her cooing: no parrots were showing off 
their gaudy plumage in the sunlight, and not even the hum of the enamelled beetle 
was heard. 

‘¢ What is the moon’s age ?”’ asked Mr. Bruce of the overseer. 

‘‘ She is full to-night, sir, and a stormy night it will be I fear.’’ He held up his 
finger and listened. 

** Hark !”’ said Mary, “‘ there is the thunder already.” 

“¢ It is not thunder, my dear.” 

“¢ It is the sea,’’ said Louisa. ‘‘ I never heard it here but once before; but I am 
sure it is the same sound.” 

“‘ The sea at this distance!” cried Mary. 

Her father shook his head, muttering, ‘“‘ God help all who are in harbour, and give 
them a breeze to carry them out far enough! The shore will be strewed with wrecks 
by the morning. Come, my dears, let us go home before yonder clouds climb 
higher.” 

The whites have not yet become as weatherwise, between the tropics, as the ne- 
groes ; and both fall short of the foresight which might be attained, and which was 
actually possessed by the original inhabitants of these countries. A negro cannot, 
like them, predict a storm twelve days beforehand ; but he is generally aware of its 
approach some hours sooner than his master. It depends upon the terms he happens 
to be on with the whites, whether or not he gives them the advantage of his obser- 
vations, 

Old Mark sent his daughter Becky to Mr. Bruce’s house to deliver his opinion on 
the subject; but all were prepared. No such friendly warning was given to the 
Mitchelsons, who, overcome with the heat, were, from the eldest to the youngest, 
lying on couches, too languid to lift up their heads, or think of what might be pass. 
ing out of doors. Cassius, meanwhile, was leaning over the gate of his provision 
ground, watching the moon as she rose, crimson as blood, behind his little plantain 
grove. Every star looked crimson too, and had its halo like the moon. It was as 
if a bloody steam had gone up from the earth. Not a breath of air could yet be 
felt; yet here and there a cedar, taller than the rest, stooped and shivered on the 
summits of the hills: and the clouds, now rushing, now poised motionless, indicated 
a capricious commotion in the upper air. Cassius was watching with much interest 
these signs of an approaching tempest, when he felt himself pulled by the jacket. 

‘¢ May I stay with you?” asked poor Hester. 

‘© My master and mistress dare not keep at home, because our roof is almost off 
already, and they think the wind will carry it quite away to-night.” 

‘* Where are they gone ?”’ 

““To find somebedy to take them in; but they say there will be no room for 
me.” 

‘“‘ Stay with me then; but nobody will be safe under a roof to-night, I think.” 

‘* Where shall we stay then ?”’ 

“« Here, unless God calls us away. Many may be called before morning.” 

The little girl stood trembling, afraid of she scarcely knew what, till a tremen- 
dous clap of thunder burst near, and then she clung to Cassius, and hid her face. 
In a few moments the gong was heard, sounding in the hurried irregular manner 
which betokens an alarm. 

‘© Aha!” cried Cassius. ‘‘ The white man’s house shakes, and he is afraid,” 
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“What does he call us for?’ said the terrified child. “ We can do him no 
good,”” 

** No; but his house is stronger than ours; and if his shakes, ours may tumble 
down, and then he would lose his slaves and their houses too. So let us go into the 
field where we are called, and then we shall see how pale white men can look.” 

All the way as they went, Hester held one hand before her eyee, for the lightning 
flashes came thick and fast. Still there was neither wind nor rain; but the roar of 
the distant sea rose louder in the intervals of the thunder. 

Cassius suddenly stopt short, and pulled the little girl’s hand from before her face, 
crying, *“* Look, look, there is a sight.” 

Hester shrieked when she saw a whole field of sugar-canes whirled in the air. 
Before they had time to fall, the loftiest trees of the forest were carried up in like 
manner. The mill disappeared, a hundred huts were levelled ; there was a stunning 
roar, a rumbling beneath, a rushing above. The hurricane was upon them in all 
its fury. 

Cassius clasped the child round the waist, and carried rather than led her at his 
utmost speed beyond the verge of the groves, lest they also should be borne down and 
crush all beneath them. When he had arrived with his charge in the field whither 
the gong had summoned him, slaves were arriving from all parts of the plantation to 
seek safety in an open place. Their black forms flitting m the mixed light,—now 
in the glare of the lightning, and now in the rapid gleams which the full moon cast 
as the clouds were swept away for a moment,—might have seemed to a stranger like 
imps of the storm collecting to give tidings of its ravages. Like such imps they spoke 
and acted. 

‘* The mill is down !"’ cried one. 

‘* No crop next year, for the canes are blown away!’ shouted another. 

*¢ The hills are as bare as a rock,—no coffee, no spice, no cotton! Hurra!”’ 

“* But our huts are gone: our plantation grounds are buried!’ cried the wailing 
voice of a woman. 

“* Hurra! for the white man’s are gone too!’’ answered many mingled tones. Just 
then a burst of moonlight showed to each the exulting countenances of the rest, and 
there went up a shout, louder than the thunder,—“ Hurra! hurra! how ugly is the 
land!” 

The sound was hushed, and the warring lights were quenched for a time by the 
deluge which poured down from the clouds. The slaves crouched together in the 
middle of the field, supporting one another as well as they could against the fury of 
the gusts which still blew, and of the tropical rains. An inquiry now went round, 
—where was Horner? It was his duty to be in the field as soon as the gong had 
sounded, but no one had seen him. There was a stern hope in every heart that his 
roof had fallen in and buried him and his whip together. It was not so, however. 

After a while, the roaring of water was heard very near, and some of the blacks 
separated from the rest to see in what direction the irregular torrents which usually 
attend a hurricane were taking their course. There was a strip of low ground be- 
tween the sloping field where the negroes were collected and the opposite hill, and 
through the middle of this ground a river rushed along where a river had never been 
seen before. A tree was still standing here and there in the midst of the foaming 
waters, and what had a few minutes ago been a hillock with a few shrubs growing 
out of it, was now an island. The negroes thought they heard a shout from this 
island, and then supposed it must be fancy; but when the cloudy rack was swept 
away, and allowed the moon to look down for a momeut, they saw that some one 
was certainly there, clinging to the shrubs, and in imminent peril of being carried 
away if the stream should continue to rise. It was Horner, who was making 
his way to the field when the waters overtook him in the low ground, and drove 
him to the hillock to seek a safety which was likely to be short enough. The 
waters rose every moment: and though the distance was not above thirty feet 
from the hillock to the sloping bank on which the negroes had now ranged 
themselves to watch his fate, the waves dashed through in so furious a current 
that he did not dare to commit himself to them. He called, he shouted, he scream- 
ed for help, his agony growing more intense, as inch after inch, foot after foot, of 
his little shore disappeared. The negroes answered his shouts very punctually ; 
but whether the impatience of peril prompted the thought, or an evil conscience, or 
whether it was really so, the shouts seemed to him to have more of triumph than 
sympathy in them; and cruel as would have been his situation had all the world 
been looking on with a desire to help, it was dreadfully aggravated by the belief 
that the wretches whom he had so utterly despised were watching his struggles, and 
standing with folded arms to see how he would help himself when there was none to 
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help him. He turned and looked to the other shore; but it was far teo distant 
to be reached. If he was to be saved, it must be by crossing the nairower gulley : 
and, at last, a means of doing so seemed to offer. Several trees had been car- 
ried past by the current; but they were all borne on headlong, and he had no 
means of arresting their course: but one came at length, a trunk of the largest 
growth, and therefore making its way more slowly than the rest. It tilted from 
time to time against the bank, and when it reached the island, fairly stuck at the 
very point where the stream was narrowest. With intense gratitude,—gratitude 
which two hours before he would have denied could ever be felt towards slaves,— 
Horner saw the negroes cluster about the root of the tree to hold it firm in its posi- 
tion. Its branchy head seemed to him to be secure, and the only question now was, 
whether he could keep his hold on this bridge, while the torrent rose over it, as if 
in fury at having its course delayed. He could but try, for it was his only chance. 
The beginning of his adventure would be the most perilous, on account of the boughs 
over and through which he must make his way. Slowly, fearfully, but firmly he 
accomplished this, and the next glimpse of moonlight showed him astride on the 
bare trunk, clinging with knees and arms, and creeping forward as he battled with 
the spray. The slaves were no less intent. Not a word was spoken, not one 
let go, and even the women would have a hold. A black cloud hid the moon 
just when Horner seemed within reach of the bank ; and what happened in that 
dark moment,—whether it was the force of the stream, or the strength of the temp- 
tation,—no lips were ever known to utter ; but the event was that the massy trunk 
heaved once over, the unhappy wretch lost his grasp, and was carried down at 
the instant he thought himself secure. Horrid yells once more arose from the pe- 
rishing man, and from the blacks now dispersed along the bank te see the last of 
him. 

‘* He is not gone yet,’ was the cry of one; ‘* he climbed yon tree as if he had 
been a water-rat.”’ 

‘“* There let him sit if the wind will let him,"’ cried another. ‘* That he should 
have been carried straight toa tree after all!” 

*¢ Stand fast! here comes the gale again!’’ shouted a third. 

The gale came. The tree in which Horner had found refuge bowed, cracked,— 
but before it fell, the wretch was blown from it like a flake of foam, and swallowed 
up finally in the surge beneath. This was clearly seen by a passing gleam. 

‘¢ Harra! hurra!’’ was the cry once more. ‘‘ God sent the wind. It was Goi 
that murdered him, net we.” 


The scene of Nos. V. and VI. is laid in one of our Hebridean islands. 
The former, “ Ella of Garveloch,” treats of the knotty question of rent ; 
the latter, “ Weal and Woe in Garveloch,” is an elucidation of the doc- 
trines of population, of its increase and proportion to food. This last of 
Miss Martineau’s publications that has reached us deserves the widest 
circulation, and the most serious perusal. It is full of weighty truths, 
on a question more misapprehended than any which has been canvassed 
in our day—a question to which an erroneous answer, if it meet with 
acceptation, is pregnant with instant and awful danger. In this slight 
critique, it is not our intention to plunge into such an important discus- 
sion. 

To conclude, we look upon Miss Martineau as entitled to rank high 
among those gifted females whose writings have of late years so emi- 
nently benefited their country—the Edgeworths, Marcets, and others. 
The country is now free ; but the just use of that freedom depends upon 
the moral and intellectual advance of the people. We do not think that 
the question of emancipation ought, in any case, to be postponed to that 
of instruction, The slave never can be educated. The freeman may 
act wrong, but the slave cannot act right. We struck with our fellow- 
countrymen for freedom, without stopping to inquire whether they were 
capable of using it properly, because it was their right, which no man 
was entitled to withhold from them. Now that the chain has either 
heen removed, or so corroded, that no power on earth can ever again 
render it effective to rivet us down, a yet nobler task remains—to aid 
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618 The Despots’ Challenge to Germany. 
in freeing men from the self-imposed fetters of ignorance and prejudice. 
Every fellow-labourer shall be received with a hearty welcome ; and one 
so able as Miss Martineau is richly entitled to the most cordial it is in 
our power to give. 





THE DESPOTS’ CHALLENGE TO GERMANY. 


WHoEVER commits one criminal act must go on: in the career of guilt, 
there is neither halt nor retreat. This is the true origin of the atro- 
cious protocol just published by the Diet of Germany. From the first 
moment that the German Sovereigns broke faith with their subjects, 
and withheld the free constitutions, by the promise of which they had 
allured them to take a share in the war of liberation in 1813, they 
entangled themselves in a series of perplexities, which obliged them to 
stride from one act of iniquity onward to another, until their measure 
of crime should be full, and the patience of men fairly exhausted. We 
have our doubts whether the bold step, to which we have alluded, may 
lead immediately to this consummation, but it helps them onward ; and 
although provoked at their rascality, we hail it with delight, as a har. 
binger of the day of retribution. 

One thing is certain, that, if there be meaning in language, or faith in 
man, the German Sovereigns, at the downfal of Napoleon, stood pledged 
by the most sacred promises, to bestow upon their subjects constitution- 
al forms of government, It is a weak expression to say, that they post- 
poned unduly the performance of these promises ; every sentence of the 
treaty upon which the German confederacy rests shews a determination 
to eyade it, The German Confederation, according to that deed, con- 
sists of a number of states, each possessing, to a certain extent, the 
power of internal legislation, but forming one body as regards their in- 
tercourse with other nations. It is declared, that every sovereign who 
is a member of the Confederation shall, at his earliest convenience, give 
to his subjects such a constitutional form of government as is not incon- 
sistent with the principles of the constituent treaty. The exercise of 
the legislative and executive powers reserved to the federal body, is 
vested in a diet composed of the representatives of the several sove- 
reigns, the number of votes assigned to each being proportioned to their 
extent of territory, Among other powers reserved to this assembly, 
are the right of enacting a common law for the regulation of the press 
in all the states, and the determining and proportioning the burdens to 
be imposed for federal purposes, 

Now, be it remarked, that this document assumes that the sovereign 
alone has the right of determining what share of power he shall allot to 
the people, and that the people must receive his concession as a favour, 
not as a right, Next, it leaves him the exclusive judge of the most pro- 
per time for making this concession ; and affords him a prospect of sup- 
port from his brother kings, should his subjects turn impatient. Lastly, it 
reserves for kings alone, without any intervention of even a remonstrance 
on the part of the people, to determine how far the utterance of thought 
shall be free, and usurps the right of imposing heavy taxes, indepen- 
dently of the consent of those who pay them. The principle upon which 
the frame of government rests is false and despotic, and its first enact. 
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ments are worthy of the polluted source from whence they spring. But 
there is yet more behind. Austria and Prussia form of themselves a 
fourth part of the votes in the Diet: Austria and Prussia have territo- 
ries, money, and soldiers, which, not lying within the boundaries of the 
Confederation, may, without violating the Articles of Union, be employ- 
ed in hostilities against it: Austria and Prussia, by blandishments or 
threats, can compel a majority of the weaker states, with which they 
have been bound up in unequal league to do whatever they please, 
In other words, Austria and Prussia, two bigotted members of the Holy 
Alliance, are absolute and uncontrolled masters of Germany. 

This humiliating truth has been keenly felt by the Germans, on many 
occasions, but never more bitterly than on the emanation of the ‘* Pro. 
tocol of the 22d sitting of the Diet of the German Confederacy, holden 
on the 28th of June, 1832.” The circumstances under which this docu 
ment was published, are briefly these. There have existed in Bavaria, 
Wurtemburg, and several other states, for some time back, legislative 
chambers ; but, as their respective sovereigns held them pretty tight by 
the hand, Austria and Prussia did not at first think it worth their while to 
remonstrate. Of late, these two powers have been anxiously watching the 
course of events in Poland ; and, relieved from their keen gaze, and en- 
couraged by the success of the French, the patriots, in different states 
of Germany, have been asserting their rights with greater boldness. In 
Wurtemburg, Bavaria, Baden, and Darmstadt, the liberty of the press 
has, by judicial decisions, and the activity of affiliated associations, been 
successfully vindicated. Saxony has forced an imbecile and bigoted 
monarch to delegate his power to more trustworthy hands, and has or- 
ganized a national guard. The second chamber of Hanover has elo- 
quently asserted its right to control the public burdens, and remon- 
strated against Count Munster’s infringements of the constitution. In 
Hesse Cassel, important concessions have been wrung from the brutal 
despot who disgraces the throne. Throughout the whole of Germany, 
westward of the Elbe, the constitutional spirit has, during the last year 
and a half, been rapidly gaining in strength and extent. 

But the downfal of Poland has now left Austria and Prussia free to re- 
turn to their nightmare task of stifling the freedom of Germany. Their 
first measure is to address to the Diet an overture, in which they take 
the Sovereigns whe have indicated an inclination to make concessions 
to popular opinion, roundly to task. And it is a most important fact, 
that although many of these Princes are known to be friendly to the 
rights of the people—although one of them is the limited Monarch of 
Great Britain, not one of them has dared to refuse acquiescence in the 
measures proposed by their task-masters. A committee has been in 
consequence appointed to watch over the proceedings in every German 
State, and to report to the different courts. The members of the Diet 
have moreover pledged themselves to uphold the following doctrines, 
Ist. The Sovereigns of the confederation are responsible only to each 
other , and it is the duty of each of them to reject all petitions from his 
people, that the rest disapprove of. 2d. The Sovereign alone, with the 
advice of his brethren, has the right to determine what taxes ought to 
be levied ; and any resistance (tacit or otherwise) to his impositions, jus- 
tifies the armed interference of his allies. 3d. Entire Freedom of speech 
is not the right of any legislative Chamber : the Sovereign is the judge of 
how far they may be allowed to go. 4. The Diet alone has the privilege 
of interpreting its own acts. We will venture to say that a more cold- 
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blooded and systematic despotism, or more complete in all its parts, 
than is sketched in this outline, never existed. 

Will Germany submit to this tyranny, this attempt to give abso- 
lute sway over the thoughts and actions of men, to one or two pur- 
blind individuals, by spies and bayonets—the mere mention of which 
makes an Englishman's blood boil? We know not. Our expectation 
on this head is not unmixed with anxiety. We know that there are 
among the Germans, many who spurn the exploded fooleries of their 
half-feudal, half-Turkish system, and long for the union of their country 
into one mighty state, governed by rational laws. We know many a 
strong hold of freedom, in which the sturdy sense of the burgher re- 
volts against the gross licentiousness and caprice of his tyrant. We 
know no land more fertile in cool heads or dauntless hearts than Ger- 
many. But we are, at the same time, aware that its rulers have for 
centuries acted upon the principle of divide and govern, and that local 
prejudices, and those of caste, are nowhere more inveterate. The ima- 
ginative character of the Germans, too, makes them cling te old associa- 
tions, and gives kings and priests a strong hold even upon the most 
sceptical minds among them. It would grieve, therefore, but not sur- 
prise us to learn that this unholy protocol had been received with tame 
submission, or with impotent outbreakings of anger in isolated and un. 
supported districts. But such a state of things cannot long endure. 
These bloated and presumptuous fools have dug their own graves. It 
is not in human nature to endure the continuance of that system of 
espionage and repression of every free utterance of the heart which the 
Sovereigns of Germany are attempting to enforce. There were bitter 
hearts enough in the land before—patriots, whose honest hopes had been 
blasted,—young and ardent spirits, whose best years had been wasted in 
dungeons,—mothers ‘‘ weeping for their children,” who had died for the 
monarch, and only brought chains upon their country. They will now find 
apt scholars for their lessons of revenge. A storm is gathering which 
will, ere long, sweep the puny apes of monarchy, and their tinsel state 
from the land. As sure as there is a God in Heaven, there are those 
now alive who will live to see, at least the western half of Germany 
erected into a republic, “ one and indivisible.” But we will return to 
this subject next month. 





A JOHANNIC, 


Tne story goes that a traveller in the back settlements of America, 
where the roads are sometimes rather deep, observing a hat by his path, 
attempted to hook it up with his whip, when, to his great surprise, a 
voice issued from beneath the hat, gruffly saying, “ What are you doing 
with my hat?” “ Doing with your hat! why, who, and where are you, 
in the name of wonder?” ‘ Why, where should I be but under the hat 
on my head, resting myself a little on my journey. The roads in this 
new country are not very good ; but I have got acapital clever cob under 
me, who has carried me well through, and we are resting ourselves here, to 
fetch breath ; for it is the first bit of sound bottom, to make a stand on, 
that I have found for the last hundred miles?” 

This case of repose adumbrates the present posture and circumstances 
of John Bull. He has come to the first hit of sound ground, to make a 
stand on, that has been gained for the last hundred years; he has a 
good cob under him in the Reform Law, and is taking breath, and bless- 
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ing himself on his happy footing and pleasant circumstances, only up to 
the chin in mud. 

Who will say that John is a growler, always extracting matter of dis- 
content ? Whatever he may have been, he is the most sanguine, confid- 
ing, of human beings, provided only he has a Lord to look up to; a 
Lord, we mean, of Parliament, and in place. As nurses may divert a child, 
so may this incarnation of reason be played with ; if he be cross or fret- 
ful, crying for the moon or any such matter, hold up a doll to him in 
the shape of a Lord enacting patriotism, saying what a fine thing it is, 
and he falls a crowing with delight. The poor innocent never dreams 
that it is stuffed with bran, and moved by a wire. The honest truth is 
that John is a tuft-hunter, a great worshipper of rank, wherever there 
is any degree of decency of character connected with it. Ill usage, how- 
ever, rouses up a spirit that lurks in an innermost recess of his bowels : 
but it must be moved by a degree of kicking and cuffing, which it is 
amazing any being wanting the organization of an ass can bear ; and, 
after all, it emits a scorching flash, and straight is dull again. He is 
like the Medecin malgré lui, who was thrashed into assuming the doctor, 
and prescribing for disorders ; or he is still more like the bull, in whose 
name he delights, ordinarily heavy, slow, ruminating much on little 
grass, sedulous to make beef of himself, with grave aspect, and sober 
gait, perpetually cropping. But he is overdriven ; the goad has sieved 
his side: his blood is leaking through a hundred wounds: his legs are 
weary ; his stomach empty, ignorant of fodder: he becomes heroic ; he 
darts out his tail, he stretches out his neck, and bellows defiance to his 
tormentors ; he rouses his mettle, lifts his legs, butts his head, and on 
to the charge ; he tosses and tears, and scares the whole world with his 
rage and power. When, however, the fury has taken its course, we see 
him again in his gentleness, with the slaver oozing from his mouth ; and 
a child may prick him on his course, provided it be with the mild per- 
suasion of a tenpenny nail, instead of the exciting stab of a pike. 

We like our first simile best, and shall return to it as the more exact 
and respectful withal. John is up to his chin in mire, rejoicing that he 
is at last in the right way, and with solid ground under his good steed. 
He has no notion of his begrimed circumstances. Because he has been 
worse, he thinks himself well ; because he has been floundering and 
splashing on for many a weary mile, escaping from being swallowed up, 
body and bones, in the bog of boroughmongery, he is for resting satis- 
fied, neck deep, on the comfortable bottom to the slough reform. Up 
and be doing, man! get out of the mud ; lift yourself from the muck in 
which you have been moving. Granting that you don’t sink to perdi. 
tion in it, yet is it not good to stand up to your head in. Make a better 
use of your cob; free him from the clogging mess through which he has 
had to struggle his way ; get into sweet air and on firm ground. Because 
you have been so long journeying through morass, don’t suppose that 
the political element is a mud bath, with a slab at bottom to prevent 
foundering. 

We have had a prodigious triumph. By the showing of our own side, 
(a sort of evidence we always prefer taking,) the People, the Whig 
Aristocracy, and the Government, mustering altogether about nineteen 
millions and a half, have prevailed against the boroughmongery and 
the parsons, and the red-tape outcasts, whose combined forces are said 
to have amounted, on the largest calculation, to about fifty thousand 
persons of the worst principles and characters. Thus we have conquered, 
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after a desperate strugyle of about eighteen months, at the odds of nearly 
400 to 1: and this without having our victory stained with bloodshed ; 
for this excellent reason, that there is no finding any body to fight 
with at the odds of 400 to 1. The scholar of Hierocles, seeing a great 
crowd attending the funeral of his child, apologized for bringing out so 
small a body to so large a multitude. Our excellent Ministers (we 
always call them excellent, because we don’t know anything else to say 
of them) ought in like manner to have apologized for achieving so 
moderate a reform with so stupendous a victory. We have had sixteen 
shillings worth of sack to one pennyworth of bread ; we have had the 
spirit of twenty millions of people to an aristocratical Reform Bill. 
We have been at the devil’s employment of shearing hogs, and have 
had much cry and taken little wool ; yet are seats in Parliament to be 
stuffed with it. 

A member of the Collective Wisdom, after a flat, unmeaning speech, 
such as is commonly made in that Robin Hood Debating Society, sat down, 
devoutly muttering, in a modest ecstacy, Non nobis, non nobis Domine, 
sed nomini tuo gloria. Thus too, John Bull, after over-ruling the rebel- 
lion of his little finger, and having with much travail and ado, obtaining 
this small advantage, sets himself down to rest, with the conceit that he 
has snatched the very sun out of the firmament, and set it to chase the 
spirits of evil and darkness from the House of Commons. We tell John 
that he has done nothing at all—at least nothing worth talking of ; 
that all remains to be done which is worth a boast, or the celebration of 
a rush-light ; and that those who magnify his achievements, and lift his 
head to the stars, are fooling him for roguish purposes, to set him asleep 
on the conceit of his glory. When a child does not cry for lollypop, or 
when he puts one foot before the other, without tumbling on his nose, 
the nurse cries, “There's a man!” This is the sort of praise with 
which Mr. Bull is slobbered over, till he believes that he has exhausted 
all the exploit of which the world is capable ; and that nothing remains 
to be done, but to sit down and marvel, and brag of it ; when, in truth, 
he has only taken his first step without falling on his nose, and, as the 
nurse would add, “like a man!” We can teil John that if he do not 
mind what he is about, the Reformed Parliament will be as like the cor- 
rupt one as one pea is like another. He is now suffering the same seed 
to be put in the ground, and it will bear the same fruit. Is it not exas- 
perating to see how he allows himself to be talked over by worthless 
men, whose game is to persuade him that he obtained everything by the 
blotted, bungled pit of paper, called the Reform Act, and nicknamed the 
Major Charta: and that, consequently, he may send persons of any de- 
gree of demerit—sticks and stones, so they have fine names, and fine 
fortunes—to Parliament, without any sort of ill consequence. The men 
who so extravagantly cry up the victory are the men who desire that no 
use may be made of the victory ; who would create an impression that 
all is done—that the devil is dead and buried in Schedule A., and there 
is no need of care and watching, and girding up the loins for battle with 
the Spirit of Mischief. Whenever we hear a man enlarging on the tri- 
umph, we know that he wants to set the eyes of the people in the back 
of their heads, that he may take advantage of their breeches pockets. 
He would have them look baek, instead of move forwards. What is vul- 
garly called bamboozling is in high practice just now. 

It is provoking to see the delusion successfully practised on the peo- 
ple. A candidate makes profession of all popular objects, and his stupid 
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hearers roar applause. He further explains himself, after having thus 
obtained the advantage of a prepossession in his favour, and he so limits, 
and qualifies, and restricts his resolutions, that they are reduced to a 
nothingness, which, if offered in the first instance, and without the 
cheating preface, would have been spurned as insulting. After the ear 
of John Bull has been sweetened ‘by flattery and general acquiescence, 
it would seem that any thing may be addressed to it without peril of 
examination or offence. Mr. Tennyson, candidate for Lambeth, affords 
a remarkable instance of the success of this practice. When asked his 
opinion on a number of subjects, he declared himself of the popular 
mind in the general, and then began prancing about in large exceptions 
and limitations. He professed himself friendly to the liberty of the 
press, but said not a word of reforming the libel law ; he professed him- 
self an advocate for the abolition of taxes on knowledge, but with this 
damning reservation, ‘ provided it can be done with safety to the re- 
venue.” And this passed! The man, who declared that he considered 
the safety of the revenue of more importance than the means of giving 
intelligence and moral improvement to the people, was not scouted from 
the hustings. Had he, however, commenced with so monstrous a pro- 
position, instead of closing with it, after by general professions he had 
honied the ears of the audience, the effect and his reception would have 
been far different. For what is the revenue but for the good of the people ? 
and is it to be raised by means which are baneful tothem? The taxes on 
knowledge which keep the people in darkness contribute half a million 
to the revenue. For the “ safety of the revenue,” then, take something 
f:om the enormous sum provided to support the “ dignity of the crown: 
reduce a regiment or two of cavalry, cut down the diplomatic service, 
utterly useless as it is for the most part ; cancel the foul jobs in the 
pension list: and by this arrangement raise the dignity of the people, an 
object of incomparably more importance than that vile pretence, the 
“dignity of the crown.” But where are the men to be found to do 
these things in the Legislature! Ah, where? There is the rub. John 
Bull does not yet feel the nature of his difficulties. He is about to play the 
new game with the shabby old pack familiar to the sharper's hand and eyes. 
The knaves and shufflers are dressing themselves up in new pretences, 
and they are likely to succeed for lack of competition. We want 
public men. The existing number is too scanty, and, for the most part, 
too hackneyed in the foolish or vicious old courses, for choice. Men 
must be brought out ; and the people must correct their false notion that 
the notoriety of wealth, high station, or of the busy-body playing patriot 
at public meetings, is essential to a candidate. Judicious recommenda- 
tions from men justly possessing the confidence of the people would do 
much to bring ability from the obscurity of private circles into public 
life: but such recommendations we grieve to see already given with a 
culpable negligence, which will soon bring all recommendations into 
mistrust. 
(To be continued in our next.) 
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THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 


SunpaAy is the first day of the week, according to the Christian ca- 
lendar ; but, in human feeling, it is the last day, as the Sabbath used to 
be. Monday is, to all intents and purposes, the initial day: it is the 
day on which the business of the week commences, while Sunday is the 
day on which that business terminates, as it ought to do, in compensa. 
tory repose. On Monday morning, every man rises with the sense, that 
he has all the weck before him. His feelings are agreeable or otherwise, 
as it may happen, that he rejoices or not, in the secular employment 
which has fallen to his destiny. If he loves his labour, he braces him- 
self for the struggle with the buoyant satisfaction of a warrior, who puts 
on his armour in the full expectation of conquest. He looks forward 
upon the six coming days, as the farmer glances over the extensive field 
of ripening grain, which he is about to make his own ; it is all the bet- 
ter that the time is long, as, in the other case, it is all the better that 
the field is large. At ten, as he tucks up his sleeves to commence his 
work, it is with a resolute formality that he does not feel, in such ex- 
tent, on any other morning. And in he plunges into his sea of toils, 
either loving them for their own sake, or closing his eyes to their irk- 
someness. In the case of him who does not love his task, then Monday 
is, indeed, an unhappy day, though it is still possible to get over a good 
deal of its infelicity, by exerting a dogged resolution. There is no class 
of individuals who are more liable to feel the horrors of Monday than 
the poor schoolboys. In their case, the vacation of Saturday and Sun- 
day has produced a considerable derangement of ideas; it has taught 
them the sweets of idleness ; the habit of going monotonously on with 
their school duties, has been partially disturbed. Their lessons, also, 
though sure to have been learnt on the Sunday evening, instead of Sa- 
turday, (for to this extent all boys that I ever knew were Sabbath-break- 
ers,) are invariably less perfectly learned than on any other day. Hence, 
on no morning do the unfortunate wretches crawl so unwillingly to 
school as on this morning. So far as my recollection serves me, Monday 
always seemed to bring a colder, rawer, and every way less comfortable 
morning than any other day. The school looked still more of a Tar- 
tarus than usual, and the master always seemed a good deal less gentle 
of aspect. Our raws, which had all been partially cicatrised during the 
joyous relaxation of Saturday, and the hardly less pleasant vacuity of 
Sunday, were torn open with a pain proportioned to their progress 
towards a cure, and, like galled horses in the first few miles of a jour- 
ney, we felt the whole forenoon more intolerable than perhaps any 
other two days. I have known school-boys, who were so deeply im- 
pressed with the horrors of Monday morning, and the dread of what 
was to ensue from unconned lessons, and questions which they could 
neither answer nor understand, that, even in advanced life, they conti- 
nued to experience a gloomy feeling during the early part of Monday, 
and, to use their own phrase, never felt altogether safe till pretty late 
in the afternoon. Monday is perhaps the busiest day of the whole week. 
There is always an accumulation of business, and possibilities of busi- 
ness, during the previous days, which is wrought off on this day. It is 
a day of tough, unintermitting, substantial business, from end to end, 
without a “* cry-you-mercy ” in it all. Like a wheel going so fast that 
the spokes are unobservable, a man works on and on throughout Mon- 
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day with so little idleness that he hardly knows he is working, till, 
surprised by the sound of the dinner-hour, he lifts his half-drowned head 
from his ocean of troubles, and looks round him in amaze at what he 
has gone through. Even on Monday evening, the hard-working character 
of the day is not altogether relaxed. A man would scarcely select Monday 
out of the other days of the week to indulge in a visit to any place of 
public amusement, or in seeing an assemblage of his friends. He goes 
back to the counting-house or the shop at the earliest hour possible, 
and satisfies himself that all the manifold businesses of the day are 
properly seen to and wound up. 

Tuesday is a half-brother of Monday. We hardly have so much 

to do on this day as on the preceding one, and we are not in- 
clined to do so much. It is a respectable hard-working day too, ¥ 
but not just so thoroughly so as Monday. The excessive activity of iE 
Monday tells .a little upon Tuesday, and, though hardly conscious ¥ 
of it, perhaps, we use it partly as a kind of foil to our labours of Ns 
the preceding day. In dignity Tuesday is inferior to Monday. It has ips 
that inferiority in consideration which a second brother has in compa- 
rison with the eldest. Monday is a full, complete, independent day, of 
twenty-four hours, not a moment less. It is good for work from 
the beginning to the end. But Tuesday is an imperfect day. It 
is overshadowed and reduced in domain by the umbrageous fulness 
of Monday; and we hardly think we are out of the great first 
day of the week till we are half-way into the diminutive second. 
On Tuesday evening, one does not think it just so necessary as 
on the preceding day, to go away and fuss one’s self about  busi- 
ness. It is a good night for going to the theatre ; or, having a friend 
into one’s house, or going a sauntering through the streets. The day 
was a kind of broken day at any rate; and so what matters it that we 
spend the evening rather idly. 

Wednesday again is a complete day of business, but in a more mo- 
derate way than on Monday. Starting up from the recreancy of Tues- 
day, we resulve to exert ourselves manfully, and see a great many 
things put to rights. But it is not by any means such a day of tuck- 
ing up of cuffs as Monday. We must not be idle to-day ; but nei- 
ther must we put ourselves very much about. No enthusiasm in 
business on Wednesday ; unless, by the way, it be a market-day, as 
often happens ; and then, of course, its natural character of a respect- ‘ 
able festina-lente business-day is considerably altered for the busier. 

Still, however, though a rather bustling day in this case, there is no 
objection to bringing home a country friend to dinner, and enjoying one’s 
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self with him for the remainder of the evening; in which event, the j 
relaxation of the latter part makes up for the over-exertion of the early a 
part of the day ; and thus the proper equilibrium is restored, and the day 
rendéred exactly what nature has intended it to be, a day of moderate 
; activity. On Wednesday evening, we begin to feel that we have got a good 
way down the inclined plane; or, as a Scotsman would say, the brae of the i 


. week ; it is beginning to have a middle-aged feeling. We have still a good 
deal to do—we must be very busy to-morrow and on Friday ; but, yet, 
there is certainly a good deal of the throng of the week past. This feeling 


. increases on Thursday, which is generally a day very much like Wed- 
1 nesday as to its degree of exertion. We now begin to put off consider- 
t able and extraordinary pieces of business till “ the beginning of the week” 


—that is to say, till next Monday; for, as already mentioned, that is 
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the day for all great exertions. Wednesday and Thursday are the least 
conspicuous and distinguished days of the week. They are remote 
from both ends, and are lost in a manner in the turba dierum—the 
crowd of days. A great deal of the business of the week, however, is 
done on Wednesday and Thursday. Men are then warm in the harness, 
and school-boys too; and on they go in their respective duties, ina 
regular equable manner, with neither a very regretful retrospect to the 
vacation of last Sunday, nor a very solicitous prospect towards the 
coming joys of the next. On Thursday night, dry land first begins to 
appear. On this evening, as the boy cons his lesson for next day, a 
pleasing idea of Saturday comes into his mind. But one day now inter- 
venes between him and play. He looks over Friday towards the hour 
of emancipation, like Moses looking from Mount Pisgah towards the 
promised land. “ Friday,” he thinks to himself, “ thou art still another 
day of toil and restraint ; but I will endure thee as I best may, for the 
sake of the happy day which comes after.” Thursday evening is a space 
of time which people spend any way: it is an evening of no character. 
People are now beginning to feel a serene indifference about things, 
The week is pretty well through. We'll see about any thing of import- 
ance on Monday or Tuesday next. ‘John, you need not post up that 
ledger for a day or two yet. If anybody calls for me, say I’ve just 
gone to take a game at golf.”* 

Friday, however, is a day of decided character. The week is now 
wearing towards aclose. We must attend, no doubt, to business, but 
not so very busily as either on Wednesday or Thursday. We'll do 
very well if we just see that nothing goes wrong. Friday is, in fact, 
a day consecrated to languor. Its decisiveness of character arises from 
its being properly of no character whatever. There are more fes- 
tive assemblages, perhaps, on Friday, than on any other day of the 
week. People have an unconscious perception that Saturday is the 
best day of the week in which to awaken from a debauch, because 
it is a day of no particular exertion,—therefore Friday is the day 
for the debauch. Not to say that the thing is calculated upon, for 
no one ever allows himself to think, on sitting down, that he is to 
exceed in any way. The caution is a matter of unconfessed in- 
stinct. People begin no business of considerable magnitude on Fri- 
day. They put off all such matters to the beginning of the ensuing 
week, when they will have a large expanse of unbroken days before 
them. Things are all getting easy and slip-shod, and unceremo- 
nious by Friday night. We have all the week before us, you know ; 
the artisan and the school-boy go home from their respective toils on 
this evening, with a tranquil satisfied feeling, as if the coleur-de-rose of 
Saturday had tinged the previous hours with an Aurora of its own dye. 

Saturday comes at last—the voluptuous sunset of the week. To awake 
upon it, and feel, through the skirts of a departing dream, that it is 
Saturday, is one of the most delightful sensations which men (excepting 
the altogether idle class) can enjoy. We spring into the waking world 
with a “ whoop and a call,” like boys bounding out to play. The sun 
salutes us through our windows with a merrier gleam; the birds bid us 
a blyther good-morrow from the trees. Of course, if there is to be a 
day of better weather than usual iu the week, it is sure to fall on Satur- 








* The reader is requested to excuse this local allusion. 
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day, in order that we may the more fully enjoy our relaxation. We 
long to get breakfast over, that we may dash into the sunnyness of out- 
of-doors, and breathe the free communion of nature. If any part of the 
day is to be spent in duty, how it is grudged! How painful to see the 
glowing hours—eleven, twelve, one, two—passing by, and us not enjoy- 
ing them! There is, however, a material difference between the Satur- 
day of Scotland and the Saturday of England. In the latter country, 
especially among the busy classes, Sunday is almost exclusively the only 
day of relaxation in the week. It is made to serve there as both a day 
of devotion and a day of pleasure. Now in Scotland, where Sunday is gene- 
rally given up more entirely to devotion, or at least to a decent seclu- 
sion, Saturday is necessarily intruded upon for part of its time, which is 
given up to recreation. Confining our attention to Scotland, we would 
say that little business of importance is transacted on that day. People 
are too much agog with the expectation of the afternoon’s pleasures to 
apply their minds anxiously to great concerns. As for the children, they 
burst forth from the restraint of school, with the effervescence of pent- 
up small beer, or, we might rather say, the vigorously dispersive qua- 
lities of the Congreve rocket. From the focus of the school-door, at 
eleven o'clock, they radiate into a thousand various paths of pleasure 
and fun, thinking that they will almost have time to go round the world, 
and be back before night. Every moment is worthy and precious in 
their eyes, and care must of course be taken to spend it well. The de- 
licious draught must be drained to the last drop, and no part of it to 
pass without having given its relish. But is it to the pupil alone that 
Saturday is thus delicious? No. I see by his ill-affected staidness, 
while his eye is ever and anon cast hurriedly through the trellised 
window, that the master longs for the hour of dismissal fully as much 
as the boys. What! is not this the Dominie’s day, or the true dies do- 
minica? Yea, verily; and what would that life be—that monotonous 
chopping of the mind into bits for babes—that wearing agony—were it 
not for this delightful exception from its miseries? Then for the poor 
sons of lahour—what a day is Saturday for them! See them pouring 
out at six in the evening, from their various dens, all rejoicing in the 
prospect of that blessed relaxation which God himself has granted from 
his own stern decree, “ That, by the sweat of their brow, his creatures 
shall earn their bread.” That evening the village group congregated 
around some neighbour’s door to tell the news, sends forth a merrier 
laugh. The maiden, passing here and there on inexplicable errands, 
crosses their eyes—a brighter and happier vision. The very cows, as 
they come in from the loaning, utter more gladsome and familiar sounds, 
as if participating in the human joy. Although just released from six 
days of incessant toil, so complete is the general rebound, on account of 
the anticipated relaxation of next day, that there is no period of the 
week when the poor man feels himself less oppressed with labour. He 
could dance now with a far lighter heart—d fortiori, far lighter heels, 
than on Monday morning. Saturday night goes down with the cup and 
the song. 

Sunday rises amidst the universal hymn of Nature to Nature’s God. 
Aurora on that morning seems, as if she had borrowed the glorious 
robes of Religion to deck her more lustrously forth. She walks up the 
east with a statelier step, and pours down upon our heads a more per- 
fect effulgence. There is not a work-day movement, nor a work-day 


sound, to mar the general solemnity. But nature’s own sounds—the 
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whistling of the birds, the hum of the bees—or, what is not less beau- 
tiful, the far tinkling parish bell, warning of the approaching hour of 
prayer—these all come with a greater force upon the ear. The time of 
worship arrives, and the humble denizens of this world enter the tem- 
ples of their Creator, to consecrate their affections to him, and soothe 
every rough feeling away under the blessed influence of devotion. Were 
there nothing but old habit in this practice, it would still be delightful 
and meritorious. To think that the prayers which are read were com- 
posed by the Fathers of the Church, some of whom perished for their 
faith at the stake, and have, ever since, been used by a large class of 
individuals endeared by country or by relationship; or to reflect, that 
the psalms which we sing, (supposing a presbyterian place of worship,) are 
still the same which were sung by the ardent and steadfast Covenanters, 
amidst the wildernesses to which they were driven ; to think that the Great 
Book itself contains the communications which God, in long past ages, 

condescended to make for the benefit of his fallen creatures, together 
with the glad words which he afterwards vouchsafed for their redemp- 
tion ;—these are ideas which come over the mind on this occasion, to ele- 
vate and purify it above its ordinary state. In the evening, the same 
repose reigns unbroken, and men at last fall asleep in the hush of na- 
ture, as if they were never again to rise, 





TAIT’S COMMONPLACE BOOK, 


THE FOOLHOOD OF THE REALM. 


Tur mighty are falling with greater celerity than we could have ven- 
tured to predict. For many centuries past the office of Court Jester 
has been abolished in Great Britain, and we find that it is now no lon- 
ger admissible among the privileges of a British subject, for every man 
to be his own fool. In certain countries of Europe, as well as in many 
Oriental provinces, fools are looked upon in a sacred light. A born 
natural is called the Child of Providence, endowed with general im- 
punity, fed at the general expense, and watched over as an hostage 
from the Creator. We have often been tempted to fancy that this su- 
perstition was latently prevalent even in England. That Fools were 
reported in London as secondary only to divinities, and rendered eligi- 
ble to the highest offices of Church and State. But if so great an abuse 
ever existed, it is past and over; henceforward let no envious fool cast 
an eye upon the wig and gown, the stole and mitre. There is no longer 
safety for them, even in numbers. The mad Doctor is abroad ; and it 
is plain that the destinies of the renowned Monsieur de Pourceaugnac 
urgently impend over every individual citizen of this distracted empire ! 
No! Let no more geese cackle in the Capitol ; they will either be stuf- 
fed with sage in their despite, or penned up in a cell to figure hereafter 
under the crust of a Strasburg Pie.. 

We have all learned from the fate of Miss Bagster, to how severe 
an ordeal our whimsies and impertinences may be subjected ! We may 
be called to account by a jury of our own countrymen for ignorance of 
“ Waverley,” or admiration of “ Eugene Aram ;” for an error of literary 
judgment, or a blunder in our army extinantes. We can no longer be 
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as stupid as we like, or as silly as we please, or as pleases our kinsfolk 
and acquaintance. Aldermen themselves shall be plummets over us, 
and Lerd Mayors chuckle at our imbecility. Miss Rosa Matilda, (not 
she of the Morning Post of Della Cruscan Memory,) having been tempted 
to admit that she preferred the Zoological Gardens to Family Prayers, 
has written herself down an ass for the remaining forty-nine years of 
her mortal pilgrimage ; and, moreover, is chargeable with a sum of 
£10,000 for registry of the fact. The law expenses of this in-Delicate 
Investigation amounted to £500 per diem; and all to prevent a 
silly little lady (not a whit more witless than the fashionable Foolhood 
to be found daily thronging the counters of Howell and James between 
the hours of four and seven) from pleasing her own silly fancy. We 
have many congratulations to offer to my Lord Brougham and Vaux. If 
he could prove himself entitled to the guardianship of all the giddy dam- 
sels who do not know that two and two make four, in addition to the 
mighty Foolhood already consigned to his jurisdiction, we fear that the 
Wards of Farringdon, both within and without, will scantly avail to 
contain the persons of the Wards in Chancery. Moreover, we beg the 
ladies of fashion will henceforth take heed to their words, that they 
offend not with their tongue ; that they will gossip less loudly in the 
Ventilators, and comport themselves more discreetly in the gallery of 
the Lords. Let them look to the mace and seals, and tremble! 


THE DRAMA. 


Who does not remember the pungent epigram written by Swift dur- 
ing his days of idiotcy, on seeing the new Magazine in the Phenix 
Park ? 


Oh! solid proof of Irish sense! 
Here Irish wit is seen ; 

When nothing’s left for our defence, 
We build a Magazine ! 


How ably might this be parodied in illustration of the fact that the wits 
of Modern London, unable to furnish forth a single play, act, scene, or 
line, which Congreve or Farquhar would not blush to hear repeated, have 
clubbed (under sanction of the name of Garrick,) for the purpose of 
devouring the good things they can no longer indite ; of quaffing spark- 
ling champagne, instead of sparkling pleasantries ;—and, though they 
are no longer virtuous, persisting in the digestion of their “ cakes and 
ale!’ The unhappy Drama, (almost ashamed to know herself,) a mi- 
serable pauper, who has been passed from parish to parish, pressed during 
the war, and turned adrift in her rags in time of peace; pelted with 
mud by the editors of the fifteen daily and thirteen weekly journals of 
London,—now sentenced to the workhouse, and now to the peniten- 
tiary,—is at length condemned to the peine forte et dure of a Parliamen- 
tary Committee! Nota farce-writing dunce, not aninny, nota candle. 
snuffer, but has been called to speak to her character, and prate away 
his own! The majors and the minors being non-secutive and incapa- 
ble of conclusion, have come to a confusion : while the Garden and Old 
Drury have been playing Polly Peachum and Lucy Lockit, and certainly 
not for their own benefits! Certain senators, having first premised that 
there are no dramatic authors extant, insist upon bringing in a bill for 
their protection. A patent manager protests (not the bill) to the hon- 


ourable House, that Editors of newspapers damn the patent Theatres, 
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only because the patent Theatres have damned their plays; and a 
patent playwright petitioned for the retention of the Licenser, lest 
he and his confraternity should grow too licentious. We are grow- 
ing rather sick of Thespis and his offspring. People write about plays, 
and talk about plays, and legislate about plays:—do every thing in 
short except go and see them performed. The truth is at length appa- 
rent, that the great interests of mankind are stirring too busily around 
us to admit of our being pleased with Ranger’s “ rattle,” or “ tickled” 
with Ophelia’s “ straw.” At the present moment, “ All the world’s a 
stage ;” and all the men and women (ten pound voters and all) “ merely 
players.” 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Our brethren are waxing pugiacious during these present dog days, 
We do not like to see the monthly magazines assume the aspect and 
attitude of powder magazines ; and least of all, to observe the Comic be- 
coming Tragic in its tone and influence. Poole, the author of Paul 
Pry, and Hood the author of all the funniest fun that has been said or 
sung for the last three years, have been severally addressing the Athe- 
neum as the Mr. Speaker of the house of Literature ;—and moreover as 
they choose todo it in character, the comical dogs have made as many 
wry faces as though they were competing with each other through a 
horse collar. Like Zany Kibaubs, however, they protest that it is “ all 
fun.” We must admit that these par nobile fratrum have strongly 
reminded us of another noble couple, two dancers we once saw in a 
pantomime, who, having to perform what is called a double hornpipe 
after a desperate squabble behind the scenes, were compelled to set to 
each other, with the indispensable stage smile, while, as if in spite of their 
grinning, certain sentiments were audible to the prompter, that assur- 
edly did not suit the word to the action. With their arms entwined in 
a graceful attitude, they were heard, mutually, to wish each other at a 
spot unmentionable to ears polite. Poole,as the great Liston can testi- 
fy, is unrivalled in the art of gibbetting himself, by inditing silly letters to 
the public—He is fond, like Acres, of swearing “ by his valour ;”"—but 
the gentleman doth protest too much; and we therefore own ourselves 
inclined to back Hood’s manhood against the field. 


PENNY WISE. 


The vast increase of cheap periodicals has attracted the notice of 
the tax-makers ; and an ukase has been issued, purporting that nothing 
is to be said which has not been said before, under penalty- of a tribute 
of fourpence, lawful money, to Cesar. “Every thing in the shape of 
mews,” say the Commissioners, “ must be stamped.” We feel strongly 
inclined to tell these gents that they are ! and with- 
out stamp or penalty! for, although “news” to them, we are provided 
with evidence to show that the same has been said a thousand times in 
print, and out of print; and that they might just as well affix a stamp 
upon every copy of Bacon’s Apophthegms,. 





THE FINE ARTS. 


Caledonia has maintained the dignity of the Thistle, this year, through- 
out the exhibitions of the metropolis. The finest picture in the Suffolk 
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Street collection was Harvey's “ Covenanters.” The best landscape in 
the British Institution Nasmyth’s; the best poetical study Fraser’s 
“« Antiquary ;” and, at the Royal Academy, “ Knox.” Wilkie and Knox 
redeemed the ignominy of the poorest exhibition ever witnessed at So- 
merset House. A servile imitation of Souter Johnny (by an Academi- 
cian) offers a new testimony to the merits of Thom’s; and “ Duncan’e 
Horses,” by Lough, new evidence of his own. Dyce, too, has mads 
greater way than we ever remember during a first season. 


THE PERIODICALS. 


How different are the destinies of the dwellers with the deep, from 
those of the dwellers in the deep! Of fishes that swim, it is said that the 
smaller exist only to be made the prey of the greater ; whereas, among 
the periodicals the gudgeon is entitled to devour the great whale, and 
the sticklebag to fatten upon the porpoise. We of the Monthlies are 
privileged to dismember and fall to upon the Quarterlies. The Weekly 
Journals pounce upon our own substance, and lighten their darkness by 
pretended extracts from, and pretending criticisms upon our pages. The 
daily papers quote the weekly; the evening array themselves in the 
rays of the morning ; and whereas in these days of steam and machinery, 
there appears every prospect of an hourly, or even half hourly news- 
paper, we have it in contemplation to set up “ The Minute Instantaneous 


Advertiser,” in order to pluck it of its pen feathers, and plume ourselves 
with its wings. 


SIR WALTER. 


Let no one say that the age of chivalry is past. Neither Roncesvalles, 
nor the Round Table, could have furnished a finer display of courtesy than 
that which greeted our literary veteran, among the rude rabble of Jer- 
myn Street. After all, the ferule is as potent a mender of manners as 
the knightly lance. The same mob which hooted Fielding to the vessel 
that was to convey him to Lisbon to die, stood silent, and reverential, 
and uncovered, to watch the departure of the infirm author of Waverley, 
for his own, and, we fear, his last home ; and, unless the schoolmaster is 
to be thanked for this manifest amendment of minor morals, we know 
not where our gratitude is due. 


ADDRESSES. 


It was profanely but wittily said by Voltaire, that the Almighty alone 
had patience enough to endure the praises of mankind. It is unques- 
tionably a faculty inherent in royalty, to listen, with gravity, to the ri- 
diculous addresses laid at the foot of its august throne, and striking 
dumb the eloquence of the never-sufficiently-to. be-panegyrized Morning 
Post “ From the inhabitants of Dunder cum Noodle, to express their 
abhorrence of the late wicked and treasonable attack upon his Majesty's 
sacred person!” Surely the Dunder cum Noodleites must apprehend 
that his Majesty’s estimate of their loyalty is at a very low ebb; when 
they think it necessary to make a public disavowal of sympathy or col- 
lusion with a drunken ruffian, with whom not even Cooke of Leicester, 
or Bishop of Surgeon’s Hall, is likely to be accused of fellowship. Such 
addresses deserve to be Rejected Addresses ; or our Gracious Sovereign is 
much less to be pitied for his lapidation than for the blundering loyalty 
of his subjects. 
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THE summer—the summer is coming ! 
From Heaven, all glorious and bright ! 

With joy in the wave of her golden wings, 
With sunshine, with song and delight! 


Prepare ye her home, oh, Earth! 
And wreathe with rich roses your bowers ; 
And make ye her couch where violets have birth, 
>Mongst fragrant and night-blooming flowers. 


The summer—the summer is coming! 
She smiles in the clear, starry sky ; 

The spring, like a herald, hath sped on before, 
To tell that the bright one is nigh! 


The summer—the summer is coming 
Forth from her distant climes ! 

And the oak gives his blessing with arms outstretched, 
That have blessed her a hundred times. 


The Ocean that welcomed her first, 
As she beamed over mountain and plain, 
When in Eden her earliest loveliness burst, 
Yet breathes her a welcome again. 


But the billows all quietly lie, 
Their voice of contention is mute ; 
Their swell is soft as a fond lover's sigh, 
And their fall like the tone of a lute. 


The skies are with silver clouds graced, 
Reared upwards in many a pile ; 
The Heavens and Earth, in their beauty embraced, 
Are sleeping in each other's smile. 





SONNET, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ CORN-LAW RHYMES.” 


Freedom! thou art not like the Summer friend 

Who brings good news before misfortune comes, } 

And never afterwards. Slaves, fawning, blend 

Smiles with deep hate; and flowers that grow on tombs 
Veil the mute horror and the worm below ; 

But, like the poor man's dog, though spurn’d, yet true, 
Thou still return’st, as if in love with wo, 

When all else fly. Welcome as evening's dew 

To thirsty plants, thy ever-pleasing form 

Comes, a best friend to him that wanteth one ; 

The captive’s bow of promise in the storm, 

The angel of his dreams. When health is gone, 

And hope interr'd, his last tear flows for thee ; 

He starts, and calls thee Death! but, lo! the chain'd is free 
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POLITICAL 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE most important discussions in 
Parliament, during the month which has 
ju-t elapsed, arose out of the Scottish Re- 
form Bill, the Irish Reform Bill, and the 
measure proposed by Mr. Stanley, for set- 
tling the question of Irish Tithes. 

ScorTisH REFORM BiLL.—The pro- 
posal to introduce a qualification clause 
into the Scottish Bill, against which we 
were just in time to raise our voice last 
month, was received with a burst of indig- 
nant contempt by the whole country. In 
consequence of their conviction of the una- 
nimity of this sentiment, Ministers at once 
withdrew the clause. After a short dis- 
cussion on this subject, and one or two 
trivial amendments, proposed by different 
members of the Commons, and rejected, 
the Bill was read a third time on Wed- 
nesday, the 27th of June, amid loud 
cheers. It was carried to the House of 
Lords next day, by the Lord Advocate, 
and read a first time without remark. 
On Wednesday the 4th of July, the Lord 
Chancellor moved that the Bill be read a 
second time,—a motion to which no op- 
position was offered. An attempt was 
made, however, by the Earl of Hadding- 
ton, to insinuate a petition for compensa- 
tion for the loss of their superiorities, from 
those “ gentle beggars,” the late county 
constituency of Scotland. There can be no 
doubt, that the extension of the right of 
suffrage will seriously curtail the “ ways 
and means’”’ of many of these gentry; but, 
in their clamours for redress, they quite 
forget that the scrambling way in which 
they have hitherto received the public 
money, is contra bonos mores, is stigma- 
tized by the law, and cannot receive its 
protection. The modest request encoun- 
tered the contemptuous neglect which it 
deserved. An electioneering finesse of the 
same noble Earl met with a similar re- 
ception, He complained, that, in the ap- 
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portionment of members, too few had been 
given to Scotland. This is a rich joke, 
from one who has strained every nerve to 
deprive that country of the accession she 
has gained; and was evidently intended 
to furnish his creatures who may stand 
for counties or burghs, with a hustings’ 
clap-trap. For some time after its com- 
mitment, the progress of the Bill was most 
unaccountably slow. On the 9th of July, 
the 12th clause only was disposed of. On 
the 10th, however, their Lordships took 
heart of grace, and bolted the whole mea- 
sure without more grimace. It was read 
a third time on the 13th, and, after hav- 
ing been sent to the Commons to obtain 
their approbation of some verbal amend- 
ments, received the Royal Assent by Com- 
mission, on Tuesday, the 17th of July. 
Scotland, therefore, has at last been eman- 
cipated, and has taken her proud stand 
beside England, waiting till Ireland joins 
them, to enter upon a new Career. 

Intsh REFORM BiLt.—The process 
of freeing the Green Isle is in a more 
hopeful state than when we closed our 
last monthly retrospect. The path- 
way of this part of the measure has been 
more thorny than that of the bill which 
proposed to amend the Scottish elective 
system on this account, that the coun- 
try for which it was intended, was not 
satisfied with its provisions. The com. 
mencement of its career had likewise 
been most inauspicious. The proposal to 
give an additional member to the close 
ascendancy corporation of Trinity College 
had been crammed down the reluctant 
throats of the independent Irish members, 
along with more than an average dose of 
Stanley’s petulance, Ministers assumed, 
on this occasion, the unwonted position 
of Orange ascendancy men. On Mon. 
day, the 18th of June, Mr. O'Connell 
moved an instruction to the Commit. 
tee on the Irish Bill, to establish a 5/, 
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qualification for Ireland. His motion 
was lost by a majority of 177 to 44. 
When the Committee resumed, on the 
25th of June, Ministers were in a more 
complying mool, Mr. Stanley announced 
their intention of extending the franchise 
io all leaseholders, for 21 years, at rents 
of 107. and upwards. On a suggestion 
from Mr. OfConnell, resting upon the cus- 
tomary length of leases in Ireland, twenty 
years was subs‘ituted for twenty-one, and 
this amendment of the Bill passed with- 
out opposition. On the 6th of July, Mr. 
Stanley suggested a further amendment 
of the Bill, with a view to the accommo- 
dation of electors. By the first draught, 
a large number were compelled to travel 
to a great distance, to give twenty-one 
days notice to the Clerk of the Peace be- 
fore they could register their qualifica- 
tions. The Secretary for Ireland pro- 
posed, that the notice should be served 
upon the High Constable of the barony in 
which the elector resided, and that the 
Constable should be bound to transmit 
the notice to the Clerk of the Peace. Mr. 
O'Connell approved, and the alteration 
was adopted. Mr. O'Connell subsequent- 
ly proposed the annual publication of the 
voters, to prevent fraud, as in England. 
Lord Althorp wished to try first how the 
plan, which was a novelty even in the last 
mentioned country, would succeed. The 
report of the Committee was brought up 
on Friday, the 13th of July, and the Bill 
read a third time on Monday the 16th. 
It was carried to the Lords and read a 
first time on Thursday the 19th. 

IntsH TITHES.—A question scarcely 
second in importance and urgency to that 
of Parliamentary Reform, as far as regards 
Ireland, is that of Tithes. That country 
has declared, that it will no longer submit 
to such a heavy, unearned, contumelious 
load. Under the old system the poor cot. 
tier was ground to the earth. Under the 
Composition Act the wealthy farmer finds 
his burden doubled or tripled. The minds 
of the educated, as well as the uneducated, 
have been roused to inquire into the na- 
ture of the impost. Men who, on reli- 
gious grounds, object to the payment of 
Tithes, and men who oppose them on eco- 
nomical principles, have now found wil- 
ling auditors. O*Connell has taught his 
countrymen how to vindicate their rights 
in a legal and constitutional manner. 
The consequence is, that over, at least, 
one-third of Ireland,—throughout Lein- 
ster, in the western district of Ulster, and 
in different parts of Connaught,—the peo- 
ple have resolved that the Tithe leviers 
may take it if they can. The orders to 
pay are not complied with, the distresses 
executed are not resisted, but no person 
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will buy the distrained chattels. The 
clergy of Ireland, who had preached pa- 
tience to the starving peasantry under 
every privation and oppression, took 
alarm the moment that the shadow of the 
wolf darkened their own doors. Scarce- 
ly had tithe been refused in three pa- 
rishes, than government. was pelted with 
petitions from every quarter of Ireland, 
begging for insurrection acts, increase of 
the constabulary force, troops of dragoons, 
and every protection that men, in the last 
Stage of panic, could bawl for. It was 
evident that the interference of the Legis- 
lature was necessary ; but here a difficulty 
arose. The independent Irish members 
maintained, that a self-condemned and 
nearly expiring Parliament was an im- 
proper assembly to legislate on so vital a 
question, and requested that its considera. 
tion should be postponed until a Reform. 
ed Parliament had been assembled. It 
was objected to this, that the clergy were 
starving in the meantime,—a ludicrous 
exaggeration. Ministers, therefore, per- 
sisted intaking immediate measures. They 
may have been accused, at times, of ti- 
midity and vacillation, when there was 
any hazard of irritating the illiberal par- 
ty ; never when there was danger of dis- 
gusting the people. Mr. Stanley sub- 
mitted an outline of the Government plan 
to the House of Commons, on Thursday 
the Sth of July. He declared an inten- 
tion of introducing three bills :—the first 
rendering tithe-composition compulsory 
and permanent; the second establishing, 
in every Irish diocese, a corporation, com- 
posed of the bishop and beneficed clergy, 
who would collect and distribute the funds 
of the joint body; and, in that way, re- 
move the parochial clergy from all colli- 
sion with their parishioners; the third 
making such provisions as would enable 
the corporations thus formed to make pur- 
chases of land out of such sums as should 
be paid for the redemption of tithes,—fa- 
cilities being afforded for such redemp- 
tion. In further explanation of the first 
Bill, Mr. Stanley stated, that his object 
was, to make the income of the clergy- 
man increase in proportion to the rise of 
price, not to the increase of produce,— 
the composition being varied according to 
a valuation made every seven years. The 
object of the Composition Act was to ren- 
der the landlord, upon whom the burden 
of tithes ultimately fell, the actual payer. 
But, as there were generally in Ireland 
several persons between the owner of the 
fee and the occupier, he proposed that the 
last Jessor, having an interest beyond that 
of a tenant at will, should be responsible 
for the payment of the composition; and 
when the lease of the person so held re- 
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sponsible should have expired, the whole 
charge should fall on the holder imme- 
diately above him. By this arrangement, 
at the expiration of the existing leases, 
the actual landlord, that is, the person 
uitimately receiving the profit-rent, would 
be the actual payer of the tithe. The 
Hon. Secretary added, that it was pro- 
posed to give the tithe-receiver an action 
by civil bill in the county courts, in lieu 
of the old mode of distress. In conclu- 
sion, he observed, that although he looked 
upon these three bills but as parts of one 
measure, he did not consider them so 
closely connected that one might not pro- 
duce beneficial effects without the others. 
On Mr. Stanley’s moving for leave to 
bring in the two first-mentioned bills, 
Mr. James Grattan moved as an amend- 
ment the following resolutions :—‘* That 
it is essential to the peace of Ireland that 
the present system of tithes in that coun. 
try should cease and determine ; that in 
coming to this resolution, the House re. 
cognizes the right of persons holding vest- 
ed interests, to compensation ; that it also 
recognizes the liability of landed property 
in Ireland to contribute a fund for reli- 
gion and charity, but that fund should be 
differently collected from what it is at 
present, and should be lighter in amount ; 
that the mode of levying and distributing 
the said fund should be left to a reformed 
Parliament.” An adjournment of the 
debate which ensued, from the Thursday 
on which it took place till the ensuing 
Monday, was, with great difficulty, ob- 
tained by Mr. O'Connell. When that 
day arrived, the adjourned debate, instead 
of being resumed, was postponed till Fri- 
day. It would seem as if suspicion had 
already gone abroad that Ministers had 
begun to waver in their determina- 
tion to force their measure through 
the present Parliament; for the an- 
nouncement that the resumption of the 
debate was to be postponed, drew forth 
the most pitiable whining from the Pro- 
testant ascendancy faction, On Thurs- 
day Mr. Stanley announced that he 
had relinquished all intentions of bring- 
ing on the second and third bills in 
the present Parliament. And on Fri- 
day his original motion for leave to bring 
in the first bill was carried in opposition 
to Mr. Grattan’s amendment, by a ma- 
jority of 92 in a house of 156. It is ap- 
parent that a reform of a most searching 
nature impends over the Irish Church, 
The opposition to the payment of tithes 
continues and spreads. One tithe meeting 
has already been held at which a Deputy 
Lieutenant of a county presided. The 
language of the opponents of the establish- 
ment grows daily bolder ; and the final 


settlement of the question is left to a re- 
formed parliament. As soon as that body 
meets, ministers will be obliged to declare 
themselves; at present they have the 
apology of standing between an inimical 
court, and an uncertain Parliament. 
Come when it may, the question of 
Church Reform in Ireland will bring 
us at once to issue with the Lords, 
and shew whether they are inclined 
honestly to co-operate with the people's 
representatives for the good of the na- 
tion. In regard to Ireland, it only re- 
mains further to observe, that Mr. Sadler 
in the Commons, and Lord Roden in the 
Lords, have both been making a parade 
of their favourite quack-medicines. They 
may save themselves the trouble. Ire- 
land has been too long under the hands 
of St. John Long politicians to be bene- 
fited by the application of their cabbage- 
blades. 

FLOGGING SOLDIERS.—Next in im- 
portance to these leading constitutional 
questions, among the matters lately brought 
before Parliament, isthe case of Somerville, 
a private in the Scots Greys. During the 
interregnum occasioned by Lord Grey’s re- 
signation, a report was spread that some 
privates belonging to that regiment had 
joined the Birmingham Union. The story 
was promptly and anxiously contradicted 
by one of the officers. Somerville was 
induced by this to write a letter, which 
subsequently appeared in the columns of 
The Weekly Despatch, from which what 
follows is an extract :—** As a private in 
the Scots Greys I have certainly the means 
of knowing fully the opinions that per- 
vade the rank in which I serve. It was 
surely true that a few sent their names 
to the roll of the Political Union; but 
let no man think that those who refrain- 
ed from doing so cared less for the inter. 
ests of their country. I for one made no 
such public avowal of my opinion, for I 
knew it to bean infringement of military 
law; but 1 was one who watched with 
trembling anxiety the movements of the 
people of Birmingham. We knew well 
the position in which we might be placed, 
should events require the physical action 
of the community ; for, while we ventur- 
ed to hope that any collision between the 
civil and military forces would be pre- 
vented by the moral energies of the former, 
we could not help fearing that the lawless 
might take the opportunity of tumult to 
commit outrages on property,—in which 
case we should have certainly considered 
ourselves, as soldiers, bound to put down 
such conduct. But against the liberties 
of our countrymen we would have never, 
never, never raised anarm! The Duke 
of Wellington may assure himself that 
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military government shall never be again 
set up in this country."” No name was 
attached to the letter: but a report got 
abroad, on the arrival of the Despatch in 
Birmingham, that Somerville was the au- 
thor. A day or two afterwards, Somer- 
ville, although a recent recruit, was pick- 
ed out of the ranks, and ordered to per- 
form upon an unbroken horse, an exer- 
cise difficult to accomplish even with the 
best-trained animals. Having failed, he 
was ordered to try again, but declined. 
He was, for this act of disobedience, im- 
mediately placed in confinement. He was 
in ashort time sent for by Major Wyrd- 
ham, and interrogated respecting the let- 
ter he was reported to have written. On 
Somerville’s admitting that he was the 
author, and vindicating his conduct, he 
was dismissed by the Major, with the 
emphatic words— But, my lad, you are 
now where you will repent of it.” Five 
minutes after this preliminary interroga- 
tion, Somerville was arraigned before a 
court martial for the disobedience of or- 
ders before-mentioned, and sentenced to 
receive two hundred lashes on his bare 
back. Within two hours one hundred 
of the number awarded were inflicted, in 
presence of the assembled regiment ; after 
which, he was remanded to confinement, 
to await the remainder of his punishment. 
It is customary when a soldier is punish- 
ed, for the commanding-officer to address 
his assembled comrades on the enormity 
of his offence ; on the present occasion 
Major Wyndham directed his discourse 
almost exclusively to the Jibel of which 
Somerville had confessed himself the au- 
thor. Asif still further to corroborate 
the opinion that Somerville was punished 
for the letter only, a private who, next 
day, refused to go to school at all, was 
sentenced only to twenty-four hours’ im- 
prisonment. The illegality of the trans- 
action was heightened by the mean and 
dastardly spirit which attempted to cloak 
its malignity under the form of justice. 
The question was twice brought before 
the notice of the House of Commons by 
Mr. Hume,—on Tuesday the 18th of 
June, when he presented some petitions 
for inquiry into the transaction ; and on 
Tuesday the 3d of July, when he tabled 
a formal motion for inquiry. His broad 
honest statement of the case was met with 
a profusion of holiday and lady terms, 
not only from the gallant Major's brethren 
of the epaulette, but (we are sorry to 
say it) from some of his Majesty's minis- 
ters. The public has since been given to 


understand that the dismissal of Somer- 
ville has been granted, and that an in- 
vestigation is to be made into the facts of 
Thanks to Sir John Cam Heb. 


the case, 
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house, Lord Hill will be forced to allow 
a thorough sifting of the matter. The 
question involves a vital principle. If 
a standing army be at all necessary, 
(and one much = less numerous than 
what at present eats us up, must soon 
content our rulers,) it is of the utmost 
importance to the country that justice 
be done to the men who compose it, 
and that they be encouraged to entertain 
generous and honourable sentiments, <A 
standing army is merely the leaven to 
leaven the anomalous mass which, in the 
event of a war, must be pressed into the 
service. A finer body of men than our 
British soldiery is not to be found, but 
this is in despite, not in consequence, of 
the treatment they receive. The man over 
Whose back the lash hourly hangs, can- 
not fail to have some lurking feelings of 
the slave about him. The man who is 
made to feel that no length of service, no 
degree of merit can raise him above a 
very brief career of promotion, while 
high command is accessible to raw igno. 
rant boys of noble birth, must either be 
a dolt, or one who, in his secret soul, re. 
Volts at the injustice of such an order of 
things. Dolts our soldiers are not, as 
every one must know who has had an op. 
portunity of remarking the admirable 
manner in which regimental libraries are 
conducted,—of hearing the shrewd re. 
marks of soldiers canvassing the propriety 
of purchasing a work, or criticising it af- 
ter perusal—or of conversing in general 
with the non-commissioned officers. The 
British soldier cannot long be withheld 
from asserting his rights; a free career 
must be opened to merit, however hum. 
ble its origin. 

Russo Dutcu LOAN.—Respecting 
this loan we have only to remark, that 
it has been twice under the discussion 
of Parliament, and we are threatened 
with sundry repetitions of the same 
infliction, The object of this perti- 
nacity on the part of the Opposition 
was well described by Mr. R. Vernon 
Smith, as being merely to enable them 
** to make a splash on the hustings.” 





STATE OF THE COUNTRY.—This 
subject leads us by a natural transi- 
tion from the business in Parliament 
to the state of the country at large. 
There is a promise of a most abun- 
dant harvest to cheer, and a_ consider- 
able increase of cholera to depress us. 
—In Ireland the tithe-question seems to 
absorb the entire population.—In Eng- 
land and Scotland the candidates for seats 
in the new Parliament, are already keen- 
ly engaged canvassing the prospective vo- 
ters. In England, the excitement is 
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great, but wants the zest of novelty which 
attends it in Scotland. We could relate 
many amusing anecdotes of electioneering 
adventures in a county where the prac- 
tice is almost unknown, and by men new 
to the trade. To scatter them at present 
might be interpreted into a desire to in- 
fluence the elections by placing individual 
candidates in ridiculous points of view. 
We may, however, indulge in a laugh 
hereafter when the present has passed in- 
to matter of history. One striking fact 
regarding the canvass now pervading 
Scotland, is, that no one candidate has 
yet dared to come forward, openly avow- 
ing an attachment to the Tory party and 
its principles. Even in Edinburgh, which 
has always been regarded as the centre of 
the Tory power, and its chief stronghold, 
the Conservatives have not dared to*push 
forward a candidate in their own name. 
A portion of those who signed the last 
anti-reform petition, calling themselves 
“a meeting of the inhabitants of Edin. 
burgh,” have put forward a candidate 
under the pretext that those already in 
the field “* are either dependent upon the 
present administration, or are its known 
adherents and supporters,” (which they 
know to be only half a truth,) and that 
*¢ it is necessary that immediate measures 
be taken to secure the representation of 
the independent and constitutional prin- 
ciples, as well as of the great monied and 
commercial interests of the inhabitants of 
edinburgh.”” The number of signatures 
affixed to the resolutions of this meeting 
is about 370, of which, more than one 
half are lawyers. <A large proportion of 
the remainder are medical men and lairds. 
Upwards of thirty are electors. And is it 
come to this? Are the faithful remnants 
of the band which once mustered so 
strong waxed so few? Are they so well 
aware of the odium attaching to the very 
name of their principles, that they dare 
not avow them? It is in the counties, 
however, that the strangest aberrations 
of moral sense hzve displayed themselves. 
Some of our squirearchy have declared 
that they will esteem it a personal insult 
if any gentleman presume to canvass their 
tenants. Others confess that they are de- 
termined not to grant any reductions of a 
rack-rent to any tenant whose vote shall 
displease them. The consequence of these 
illegal and unconstitutional declarations, 
has been the formation of an association 
in Edinburgh for the protection of the 
tenantry, and meetings of the tenants 
themselves in some parts of the country. 
There is, however, only one efficacious re- 


medy for the evil—THE BALLOT." 


This will not be the first time that we 
have to thank the blundering tactics of 
our enemies for the attainment of an 
important right. 





CONTINENT OF EUROPE, 


The relations of Holland and Belgium 
continue still undetermined. Italy and 
Spain are yet asleep. It is to France, 
Germany, Poland, and Portugal that 
events of importance are at present con- 
fined, 

FRANCE.—The disturbances in the 
West are dying out, although the Du- 
chess of Berri still lingers in the country 
in the vain hope of being able to resusci- 
tate them. The French government pro- 
fesses ignorance of her * whereabouts ;”’ 
and we know that up to a late period (if 
not still) her .viends at Holyrood were 
kept in a state of intense anxiety by their 
utter ignorance of her motions and inten- 
tions. Paris has continued tranquil since 
the time to which our last month’s nar- 
rative brought down the history of events. 
Every thing, however, tends to confirm 
the opinion that Louis-Philippe conti- 
nues to reign by sufferance alone. The 
great mass of the people are indifferent to 
him. An attempt was made to elicit a 
show of devotion from the National Guard 
on the occurrence of the disturbances of 
the Sth of June. A report was industri- 
ously circulated that the rising of the peo- 
ple was caused by the machinations of 
the Cavlists, and the Guard came flocking 
in from the most remoe districts. It has 
since been ascertained that the riots ori- 
ginated solely in an attack made by a 
body of soldiers upon the people, at the 
moment that their passions were excited 
by the ceremony in which they had been 
taking part; that they were unpremedi- 
tated—the result of no conspiracy. As 
soon as this was known, the indifference 
of the soldier-citizens returned; nor could 
all the eloquent appeals of the Monileur 
re-awaken their enthusiasm. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, Louis-Philippe seems re- 
solved to rest upon Soult and the army.+ 











® Similar means of intimidating tradesmen have 
been resorted to in Edinburgh by at least one 
Tory. If this conduct bepersevered in no consi- 
deration shall deter us from publishing his name. 


+ The French army consists at present of 13 
Marshals (of whom one, Grouchy, is honorary ;) 
160 Lieutenant-Generals, of whom 130 are in ac. 
tive service, 25 on the reserve, and 5 attached to 
the King ; 279 Major.Generals, of whom 208 are 
in active service, 64 in the reserve, and 7 attached 
to the King and Prince-Royal—The army is 
composed as follows ;=— 
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He has not yet filled up the office of presi- 
dent of the council left vacant by the 
death of Perier. Dupin was nominated 
for it, but his scruples respecting the le. 
gality of the ordinance, declaring Paris 
in a stateof Siege, and the disinclination 
of Soult, are understood to have’offered 
insurmountable obstacles. Meanwhile 
the meeting of the Chambers has been in- 
definitely postponed, and the adherents to 
the declaration of the Opposition (the 
compte rendu) increase daily. Without 
a reform of the elective system, how- 
ever, the voice of the people will not be 
heard in the Chamber of Deputies. Thus 
circumstanced in regard to internal weak. 
ness and the growth of opposition, the 
arbitrary proceedings of the French 
Cabinet have received a severe shock 
from another quarter. Paris having been 
declared in a state of siege, two court 
martial were appointed to try the riot- 
ers. As mentioned in our last, forty of 
the most eminent members of the bar 
had given an opinion unfavourable to the 
legality of these proceedings. They vo- 
lunteered their services to the accused. 
The strong sensation thus created in the 
minds of the Parisians was heightened by 
the reflection, that if the capital was con- 
tinued in a state of siege until all the 
trials were ended, the prolongation of 
that situatio nmight be indefinite, for up- 
wards of 1600 individuals had been arrest- 
ed. The sittings of the courts commenc- 
ed on the 17th of June. The prisoners 
placed at their bars were in general of 
the lowest classes, and the evidence against 
them singularly defective. The members 
of the tribunals, as if aware of the odious 
nature of their powers, manifested the 
greatest reluctance to convict. Some were 
however found guilty, all of whom ap- 
pealed to the Court of Cassation. The 
first case of appeal from the sentence of a 
court martial—that of Geoffroy, a painter, 
condemned to death for his share in the 
transactions of the 5th of June—came on 
before the Court of Cassation on the 29th 
of the same month. Odillon Barrot ap. 


67 Regts. o of the Line, of 9000 men each....201,000 
21 — of Light eaneaedeiind men each, 50,400 
1 Foreign Legion... ..+.+000. negeee 5.00 
3 Regts. of E ngineers, of 2000 men each.. 6,000 


ll of Artillery, of 1000 each........ 11,000 
2 — of Carbineers, of 800 each........ 1,600 
10 — of Cuirassiers, aren .. 8,000 
12 — of Dragoons, ditto............ -. 9,600 
6 — of Lancers, ditto.............. -- 4,800 
14 — of Chasseurs, ditto........ Senees 11,200 
: ee fe 4,800 


of Chasseurs of Africa (incomp.), '809 





Total, exclusive of the Trains of Artillery 

and Engineers, and the Gendarmerie, (314 200 

Veterans, &c. 

The troops at present in Paris have been lately 
exercised in a new system of tactics for storming 
houses and turning barricades 


peared for the appellant; Dupin having 
declined to take a share in the proceedings, 
the task of defending the conduct of Min. 
isters devolved upon the Advocate-General. 
At the close of a lengthened debate, the 
Court retired, and after three hours de. 
liberation, pronounced as their judgment: 
— That neither the Charternorany law pas- 
sed subsequently having established any 
rule for the declaration of martial law, or 
the appointment o*% courts-martial, the ex- 
isting lawsand decrees can only be executed 
in so far as they are consistent with the 
text of the Charter: that the acts under 
which Paris was declared to be in a state 
of siege, are]contrary tothe Charter; that 
Geoffroy not being a military man is not 
amenable to a military tribunal; ** that 
nevertheless this tribunal by implicitly 
declaring itself competent, and undertak. 
ing to decide upon the merits of the case, 
has exceeded its powers and violated the 
rules of its jurisdiction, and article 53 of 
the Charter; the Court therefore quashes 
and annuls the proceedings, and declares 
that Geoffroy shall be detained and sent 
before the examining officer of the tribu- 
nal of Paris.”” The delivery of this judg. 
ment was received with loud and continu. 
ed applause, and cries of ** Vive la Cour de 
Cassation.”” The Moniteur of next day 
contained an ordinance declaring the siege 
of the city of Paris raised, preceded as 
usual by a report of the Ministry recom. 
mending the measure. On the present 
occasion the reason assigned was the res- 
toration of tranquillity. The judgment of 
the Court of Cassation was alluded to, and 
application to the legislature for power to 
repress armed insurrections recommended, 
Ministers at first had it in contemplation 
to resign; but upon more mature deli- 
beration determined to face the Chambers, 
postponing their meeting, however, to the 
month of October. The only step taken 
since these occurrences is the promulga- 
tion of an ordinance authorizing negocia- 
tions for a loan of 150,000,000 of 5 per 
cent. rentes. It is provided that a sink- 
ing fund shall accrue from the 16th of 
November next, from a sum equal to the 
hundredth part of the nominal capital of 
the rentes. 

GERMANY.—Since the celebration of 
the festival of Hambach in May, Austria 
and Pryssia have been busily though 
silently at work. The associations for 
the defence of the press had been declared 
legal by the tribunals of Baden, and con- 
tinued to gain strength in that Duchy, 
in Wurtemburg, in Rhine Bavaria, in 
Frankfurt, and Hesse Darmstadt. A 
bloodless revolution had taken place in 
Saxony. The diet had met in Hanover, 
and displayed an independent spirit. The 
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diet of Hesse Cassel was likewise sitting, 
and had extorted from the Sovereign the 
organization of a national guard, and 
was about to demand a law regulating the 
press as liberal as that of Baden. Old 
Bavaria and Nassau were also in a state 
of ferment. It was indeed high time for 
the bear-wardens to be on the alert. 
The convention of ministers from the dif- 
ferent states, which met at Berlin, have 
hatched a pretty project for quieting the 
disaffected ; andthe diet which sat at 
Frankfort during the month of June have 
given it to the world. It is the old speci- 
fic:—Germany is to be kept in awe by 
Austrian and Prussian bayonets. A short 
time will show whether it retain all its 
original efficacy. 

PoLAND.—What is by courtesy cal- 
led the government of this wretched coun- 
try is following up, in a kindred spirit, 
bythe celebrated Ukase, which, in defiance 
of every principle of international law, 
struck at its independent existence. It 
has been ordained that the Journal of Law, 
and all the ordinances of the administra. 
tive council, shall henceforth appear with 
the Russian text beside the Polish. This 
method is to be extended to the whole ad- 
ministration of the country; and would 
have already been put in execution but for 
the want of a sufficient number of Rus- 
sian civil officers acquainted with the rou- 
tine of the Polish administrative system. 
The principal functionaries, in all the civil 
departments, are Russians; the inferior 
offices only are attainable by Poles; and 
even those, only by such as are according 
to Russian notions, purified. These per- 
sons, not being acquainted with the Rus- 
sian language, are allowed to make their 
reports in French or German, but never 
in Polish : that language is proscribed at 
head-quarters. The prohibition of every 
thing Polish extends even to dress and de- 
corations. The trials of the patriots ex- 
cluded from the amnesty, are conducted 
with the strictest secrecy ; a Russian ge- 
neral presides ; there are six judges un- 
der him, three Russians and three Poles. 
The latter are :—Szaniawski, late head 
censor of the press; Alexander Potocki, 
grand ecuyer, and Wycrechowski, the 
public accuser of the patriots at the fa- 
mous state trials under Constantine. The 
public accuser is Poklinkowski, a spy of 
the secret police. The same Ukase that 
ordains the trial prescribes the sentence 
that is to be pronounced on the accused.— 
The Poles have been obliged to defray the 
expence of rebuilding the fortifications that 
were destroyed. Already 10,000,000 
of florins have been extorted from them 
for this pnrpose; and, under different 
pretexts, large additional sums have been 


raised under the form of loans from the 
bank. The Polish troops who laid down 
their arms to the number of 50,000, have 
been conducted into the interior of Rus- 
sia, to be dispersed among regiments of 
other nations. A new levy of 25,000 has 
been ordered, which will yet further thin 
the young population of Poland. Up to 
the beginning of June, only 150 Polish 
soldiers had entered the Russian service 
voluntarily.—The Russians are too busy 
trampling upon the people to attend to the 
maintenance of a good police ; and, more- 
over, their tyranny drives men to desperate 
courses. One body of insurgents has ta- 
ken refuge in the forest of Bialowicz, and 
is said to be possessed of twelve pieces of 
cannon, The forest of Swietokrzyz is full 
of deserters, who attack and plunder all 
travellers. Even in Warsaw, the princi- 
pal patrol has always a piece of cannon in 
its train. Meanwhile, Russian families 
monopolize the first floors of every house, 
and the little moveable shops and provi- 
sion waggons of the barbarian tribes are 
encamped around the statues of Sigis- 
mund and Copernicus. ‘* How long, oh, 
God!” 

PoRTUGAL.—After a great deal of 
portentous preparatory cackling, Don 
Pedro is at last in Portugal. He sailed 
from Terceira with a fleet under the com- 
mand of Admiral Sartorius, of two 
frigates, three corvettes, three brigs, four 
schooners, fifteen gun-boats, sixty-five 
transports, and a steam-boat. The army 
consisted of 7500 men, of all arms, tolera- 
bly well equipped and disciplined. Don 
Miguel somehow managed to obtain infor- 
mation of his brother’s intended motions, 
which ultimately proved to have been 
correct. Anticipating a landing at Opor- 
to, and aware of the weakness of his 
partisans in that quarter, he gave direc- 
tions to the servants of government there 
to retreat with the archives and every- 
thing else of value upon Amarante, with- 
out offering any resistence to Don Pedro, 
At Lisbon meanwhile he made the most 
strenuous exertions to prevent the ap- 
proach of the ex-Emperor from attaining 
publicity. His efforts were, however, 
counteracted by the zeal and activity of 
Don Pedro’s partisans, who inundated the 
capital with anonymous handbills, addres- 
sing themselves to the peculiar tastes of 
all classes, and exposing the falsehoods of 
Miguel’s Gazettes. On the evening of 
Sunday the 8th of July, Don Pedro 
arrived off Oporto, and next morning land- 
ed his troops at the village of Matozinhos, 
on the north side of the Doura, in good 
order and without opposition. He imme- 
diately marched upon Oporto, which 
he entered without opposition, The gover- 
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nor, Miguel's troops, and the police fled 
across the Douro to Villa Nova, and suc- 
ceeded in partially destroying the bridge 
of boats. From the situation which they 
occupied, they were enabled to annoy 
Pedro's forces considerably in the course 
of the Monday. The small vessels were 
in consequence employed to land 3000 
men, uuder cover of the guns of the 


steamer, for the purpose of driving them 
from their post. In this they were suc. 
cessful; the Migvelices afver a brief con. 
test, flying to tue interior. The Oporto 
volunteers are reported to have been most 
active in repelling the invaders. Several 
regiments of the Jine were understood to 
be favourable to Don Pedro, and the 9th, 
ld4th, and 19th have alveady joined him. 





STATE OF COMMERCE 
JULY, 


We have scarcely any alteration to re- 
port in the state of trade. The middle of 
summer is always a dull season with mer- 
chants and manufacturers, at least in the 
home trade; and the present year does 
not form an exception. The extension of 
the cholera to the great manufacturing 
districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire, and 
its appearance in several of the midland 
counties, is decidedly unfavourable to the 
home trade ; and, in all foreign countries, 
except in the north of Europe, the qua- 
rantine restvictions are rather aggravated 
than relaxed. The probable continuance 
of this scourge in ourmanufacturing towns 
and seaports, casts a gloom over the com- 
mercial horizon, which nothing but the 
hand of Providence can dissipate. The 
probability of an abundant harvest, how- 
ever, is an encouraging feature in the 
prospects of the country. If realized, it 
will undoubtedly give a considerable sti- 
mulus to trade, and an important relief 
to the whole body of consumers and pro- 
ducers in the nation, especially to the 
working-classes. 

In London there is a general stagnation 
in trade. The cholera still prevails there ; 
but it is difficult to say whether this has 
much effect on trade, as clean bills of 
health are granted to ships. The export 
trade is excessively languid, and there is 
no animation in any branch of the im- 
port trade. Yet, though complaints are 
universal, there is no despondency ; a re- 
vival is still expected in the auiumn, if 
peace is maintained on the Continent. 
The unsettled state of the Belgian ques- 
tion still vexes our merchants, as well as 
our politicians. 

The Corton MANUFACTURE is in a 
dull state, and just now profitless to the 
manufacturer, though not many work. 
men are out of employment. The coun- 
try trade is flat, as the summer fashions 
are over, and the full fashions have not 
yet begun to employ the weaver. Power- 


AND MANUFACTURES. 
1832. 


loom cloth is now lower in price than was 
ever hitherto knowa; but, as this article 
has never been depressed for any long pe- 
riod, its ‘recovery is expected shortly to 
take place. The hand-loom manufactur. 
ers are doing better than for some time 
past, and the wages of the weavers, which 
had been excessively low, have recently 
advanced, both at Manchester and Black. 
burn, for common and low qualities of 
plain cloth. The export trade is bad to 
every quarter. To the United States, it 
is particularly unfavourable, partly from 
previous overtrading, and partly from the 
uncertainty in which the merchants have 
been placed by the discussions relative to 
a new tariff. For the last month or two 
the returns of produce from that coun. 
ity have been made to loss; and this cir. 
cumstance has increased the difficulties of 
those who carry on the trade. All the 
markets of South America continue in a 
bad state, from the precariousness of pub- 
lic tranquillity, and the heavy stocks of 
goods on hand. Buenos Ayres, however, 
is in an improving condition; the long 
and desolating civil war in the Ar. 
gentine provinces having ceased. The 
trade to the Mediterranean and the East 
Indies, is dragging, as the exports have 
exceeded the demand. The cotton spin- 
ning branch has long been a losing busi- 
ness, as it is believed that the spinners of 
yarns for exportation have not, for two or 
three years, on the average, been able to 
realize prime cost. The natural remedy 
for this state of things is about to be 
adopted; the spinners have, insome places, 
agreed to work only four days in the week, 
and thus the supply will adjust itself to 
the demand. 

At Liverpool trade has been by no 
means so much depressed, as, from the 
existence of cholera in that town, and the 
dulness of the manufacturing interest, 
might have been expected. The sales of 
cotton have been very considerable during 
1 
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the month, andan advance of price has been 
realized ; the consumption appears to be 
almost equal to that of 1831. The mar- 
ket for colonial produce has been good, 
and there has been an advance in the price 
of sugar. 

The Woo.LEnN ManuractureE is in 
a languid state in Yorkshire ; but, in the 
West of England, owing probably, in a 
gieat degree, to the excellence of the ma- 
nufacture, trade has revived and become 
brisk. ‘There has been a slight decline in 
the price of English wool, of middling 
and low qualities. The worsted stuff and 
blanket manufactures are less active than 
at the date of our last. The season will, 
in a considerable measure, account for the 
state of the woollen trade. 

The Corn TRADE is very flat, and 
prices are declining, owing to the highly 
favourable accounts of the crops from all 
parts of England, Scotland, and Iveland, 
as well as from France, Germany, and 
the other countries of Europe. There is 
every prospect of a splendid harvest. 

The general opinions we have expressed 
in former numbers, that there will be a re- 
vival of trade in the fall of the year, un- 
less it should be prevented by the cholera, 
or by disturbances in foreign countries, 
remains unchanged. 

The American Tariff is still under dis- 
cussion in the House of Representatives. 
A Bill has been lately introduced by the 
Commitive of Manufactures, as an amend- 
ment on that of the Secretary of the Trea. 
sury. It is the result of six months’ de. 
liberation, and an examination of the 
manufacturers ; and it is more unfayour- 
able to free trade than the former. The 
duties on woollens, for example, were 
fixed at ¢hirty per cent., ad valorem, (ex- 
cept on the low qualities,) in the bill of 
the Secretary of the Treasury ; but the 
new bill proposes to raise them to jifty 
per cent. The report with which this bill 
is accompanied, is the production of Mr. 
Adams. It is an elaborate vindication of 
the protective system ; which is defended 
with the usual declamatory arguments 
against allowing foreign labour to inter- 
fere with domestic labour. Neither as a 
composition, nor as a piece of reasoning, 
is this production respectable. It is im- 
possible to judge whether the congress will 
adopt the greater or the lesser amount of 


restriction. In either case it will offend 
a very large number of the population. 
Indeed the protective system has already 
sow. the seeds of dissolution in the 
Union. No system but one of entire free- 
dom would be free from this danger ; and 
from that system the Ameiicans have de- 
parted too far to retrace their steps, with- 
out inflicting severe loss on numerous 
classes. 

The Portuguese merchants are looking 
with intense interest to the result of the 
struggle which has commenced at Oporto. 
Before this shall have reached the hands 
of our readers, the contest may be de- 
cided. The intevests of freedom and trade, 
of Portugal and England, would alike 
be promoted by the success of Don Pedro. 
His failure would place the English mer- 
chants in great hazard, and would lead to 
new, and more insolent and tyrannical 
aggressions on the trade with England. 





WAITHMAN’'s COMEDY OF ERRORs, 
—Mr. Alderman Waithman has again 
brought forward his annual resolutions, 
to prove that our foreign trade is carried 
onevery year to an enormous loss. Those 
resolutions prove a degree of ignorance 
and obtuseness in the author more extra- 
ordinary than even his industry and per- 
tinacity. ‘There is, indeed, in the public 
accounts of our trade for the last thirty 
years, prima facie ground for astonish- 
ment ; but it requires a wonderful igno- 
rance of the principles of commerce to 
believe that this country can really be 
carrying on a losing trade, of yearly in- 
creasing extent; and the fact that Mr. 
Waithman, himself a tradesman, can 
close his eyes to the circumstances which 
account for and explain the apparent 
anomaly in the trade returns, shows into 
what egregious blunders practical men 
may fall, from force of prejudice, or wil- 
ful contraction of their sphere of vision. 

The Alderman in his resolutions states 
the undoubted facts, that in the year 
1798 the official value of the exports of 
British and Irish produce and manu- 
factures was 18,556,891/. whilst the reaé 
or declared value of the same was 
31,252,836 ; and that in the year 1831 
the official value had risen to 60,090,1237. 
whilst the real or declared value was 
only 36,652,694/. It will be seen thus :— 


Yearly excess of Yearly excess of 
Years, Official value. Real or real value official value 
declared value. over official. over real, 
£ & 
1798 18,556,891 31,252,836 12,695,945 
1831 60,090,123 36,652,694 23,437,429 


This statement shows that an extra- 
ordinary change has taken place in prices. 
Our readers of course understand that the 


official value indicates merely the quantity 
of goods exported, without any reference 
to their actual worth; the quantities 
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being reduced to a money amount, ac- 
cording to a scale fixed nearly a hundred 
and forty years since, and never altered, 
The real or declared value is the money 
price, according to the declaration of the 
exporters, and approaches to the actual 
worth of the exports, though it is by no 
means accurate. Thus far the Alderman’s 
knowledge extends, and on this he founds 
the conclusion that Great Britain is now 
giving nearly three times as many goods, 
and consequently (he maintains) three 
times as much labour, to foreigners, for 
the same price, as was given in 1798; 
for, whilst the oficial value—measure of 
quantity—has increased in the propor- 
tion of from 18 to 60, the real value has 
only increased from 31 to 36. This 
lamentable state of things, under which 
so many millions ‘‘ of the labour of this 
country are annually given to foreigners 
without any equivalent,” is ascribed by 
the silly Alderman to “a complication of 
circumstances, such as the introduction 
of foreign goods, the reductiou of the cir- 
culating medium, the mode of administer- 
ing the poor-rates, and the allowing 
foreign labour to compete with our own 
in the markets of this country!’ Such 
stuff is actually talked, such motions 
made, by a London tradesman, and a 
member of Parliament, in the British 
House of Commons! Two out of the 
four causes assigned for the evil com- 
plained of are identical, and their force 
may be estimated from the fact, that the 
whole amount of “ foreign labour allowed 
to compete with our own in the markets 
of this country, in the various articles of 
cottons, linens, silks, woollens, and linen 
yarn, amounted in the year 1829 to the 
paltry sum of 1,410,489/., out of a list of 
imports of 42,311,648¢, ! 

One simple fact is enough to prove 
what a good-for-nothing accumulation of 
figures Mr. Waithman has made. The 
imports into Great Britain increased from 
25,122,203/. in 1798, to 48,161,6617. in 
1831. Whatever, therefore, may be the 
nominal price of our exports, if they pure 
chase for us so great an increase of im- 
ports, we need not be concerned. If we 
do not receive money, we receive money's 
tcorth. The quantity of our imports 
having nearly doubled, we may take 
comfort even though the nominal price 
of our exports should have increased only 
in the proportion of from 31 to 36. 

But, says the Alderman, whilst our 
imports have doubled, the quantity of 
labour we export has been more than 
trebled—so that still we are losers. We 


beg the Alderman’s pardon ; the quantity 
of labour exported has not been trebled!' 
Therein lies his main blunder. 


He takes 
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for granted that the same quantity of 
labour is requisite to produce a certain 
quantity of goods in 1832 a3 in 1798, and 
also that the raw material of which the 
goods are made is as dear in 1832 as in 
1798. Why, this is to overlook the very 
highest feature of the commerce and 
manufactures of this country, namely, 
the great extension of the cotton manu- 
facture, the mechanical improvements by 
which labour has been abridged in that 
manufacture, and the fall in the price of 
the raw material. 

In 1798, the official value of the cottons 
and cotton yarn exported from this coun. 
try was only 3,602,488/. The real or 
declared value of these goods is not 
known, as the custom-house records con. 
taining it were destroyed by fire up to the 
year 1814; but it is evident that the real 
value must have greatly exceeded the 
official value ; for even in 1814, though 
many improvements had been made in 
the manufacture since 1798, calculated to 
cheapen the production of the article, the 
real value of cottons exported, still ex- 
ceeded the official value ;—the_ real 
value in 1814 being 20,185,045/., and 
the official value 17,810,215/. But 
what was the state of things in 1831 ? 
The official value of cottons exported in 
1831 was 38,357,075/., and the real or 
declared value only 17,182,9362. ; excess 
of official over real value, 21,174,139/. 
Now we have seen that the excess of offi- 
cial over real value in the whole exports 
of the country is only 23,437,429/. ; 
therefure the cotton manufacture alone 
will account for almost the whole of that 
prodigious discrepancy which alarms and 
haunts the Aldermanic gommeral. 

“So much the worse for the cotton 
manufacturers,”’ Mr. Waithman will say; 
‘*a most abominably used and starving 
class they must be.’”’ Not so fast, worthy 
Alderman ; for first, though the cotton 
manufacturers do not get nearly so high 
a money price for their goods as they did 
formerly, yet they do not pay one-fourth 
part of the price for the raw material 
which they paid in 1798. We find from 
the tables given by Mr. Tooke,* that 
in 1798 cotton wool from the West 
Indies, including Surinam and Berbice, 
was from 2s. ld. to 3s. 4d. per Ib.; 
whereas, in the Liverpool Price Current 
of July 16, 1832, West India Cotton is 
quoted at 53d. to 63d. per lb., and De- 
merara and Berbice at 74d. to 9$d. per 
lb., which shows a reduction of more than 
three-fourths in the price. In_ 1798, 
Bowed Georgia Cotton fluctuated between 





® Tooke on High and Low Prices. 








ls. 10d. nd 3s. 4d. per Ib. s in 1832, it 
is quoted from GAd. to 74d. per Ib. 5 show- 
ing again a reduction of more than three- 
fourths. In 1798, Pernambuco Cotton 
was from 3s. 2d. to 3s. 5d. per Ib. 3 in 
1832 it is from 83d. to 93d. per lb. ; being 
a reduction of more than three-fourths. 
In 1798, Bengal and Surat Cotton was 
from Is. 8d. to 2s. 2d. per lb; in 1832, 
it is 44d. to Sd. 3 being a reduction of 
four-fifths. Now surely this great re- 
duction in the price of the raw material 
was worthy of some slight attention in 
the Alderman’s calculations. 

But this is not all. The mechanical 
improvements since 1798 have been very 
great. We cannot state their effect so 
precisely as we have the reduction in the 
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raw material ; but the following authen- 
tic and accurate comparison of the cost of 
spinning cotton in the years 1812 and 
1830, furnished by Mr. Kennedy, one of 
the first cotton-spinners of Manchester, to 
the East India Committee, may afford 
some idea how important a saving there 
has been under this head in the cost of the 
manufacture. In looking at the figures 
under the head “ labour per Ib.,”” it will 
be remembered that the saving is calcu. 
lated, not from a reduction of wages, but 
purely from the better application of the 
labour, (the wages being calculated on the 
same scale,) and that this saving was ef- 
fected in little more than half the period 
under Mr. Waithman’s review : 



































From this table it appears, that in little 
more than one-half the time included in 
Mr. Waithman’s comparisons, owing to 
the fall in the price of the raw material, 
and the improvements in the spinning 
machinery, the cost of cotton yarn is re- 
duced by from one-third to one-half. Add 
to this the fall in the raw material from 
1798 to 1812, the improvement in ma- 
chinery during the same period, the intro- 
duction of power-looms to weave the 
yarn; and nearly the whole of the vast 
difference between the oficial and real 
values of the cotton exports is accounted 
for, without supposing any thing in the 
slightest degree unfavourable to British 
industry. 

The woollen manufacture, which fur- 
nishes the next largest item of export, 
presents a similar fall in the price of the 
raw material, and a considerable, though 
by no means equal, improvement in the 
processes of manufacturing. 

We have thus, without pretending to 
the skill of an CEdipus, solved the riddle, 
which has so long perplexed the muddled 


ee eee 


Hanks per day per spindle. "mast and Labour per Ib.® Coes per Ib, 
Description! ygi2, | 1830. | 1812. 1830." | 1812, 1830. 1Ss12. 1930. 
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brains of Mr. Alderman Waithman. We 
are very far from denying that the manu- 
facturing and commercial interests are 
oppressed, They suffer from our heavy 
taxation and poor rates; they feel the 
competition of foreign rivals in foreign 
markets, though scarcely at all in the 
home market; they complain justly of 
depressed profits: but the wild and pre- 
posterous conclusions of Mr, Waithman 
are as groundless as the sad thoughts 
which spring upin the mind of an Alder. 
man suffering under the indigestion that 
follows a city feast. 

In the debate on these resolutions, Co- 
lonel Torrens made a long and fallacious 
calculation, to show that a trade with any 
country, which involved the payment of 
bullion for what is purchased, is much 
less profitable than a trade in which com. 
modities are directly bartered for commo- 
dities! We little expected to hear from 
Colonel Torrens an argument so fallaci- 
ous in itself, and so inconsequential ; and 
the applause it gained him from Mr 
Attwood, Sir Richard Vyvyan, and Mr. 





7 WwW are estimated at the same rate, or at 20d per day for every person employed, men, women, 
and children, in 1812 and 1830, the saving being entirely in the better application of the labour. 
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Robinson, who caught at it with the ut- 
most avidity, must have led him to sus- 
pect its correctness. If the argument 
were sound, it would still be inconse- 
quential, because England does not, in the 
regular course of trade, pay bullion to 
any country, neither to France, to Russia, 
nor to Poland! she pays for the balance 
of her imports over her exports with those 
countries, by bills on Germany, Holland, 
and other countries to which her exports 
exceed her imports. The attempt, there- 
fore, to build up a prejudice against the 
French trade on such an argument, is 
most absurd. But the argument itself is 
delusive, and the reply to it was given in 
one sentence by Lord Althorp :—“ If 
the expense of getting the bullion falls 
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not upon the country which buys, but 
upon that which sells, the trade carried . 
on would be attended with loss to the 
selling country, and, of course, it would 
not be continued... I see no reason why 
bullion should differ from all other com- 
modities, and why the cost of procuring 
it should not fall upon the purchaser.”’ 

We have net thought it useless to ex. 
pose the egregious commercial errors com. 
mitted by members of the Honourable 
House, especially as no sufficient answer 
was given to Mr. Alderman Waithman in 
the House; and as his blunders are re- 
tailed with improvements by the Sadlers, 
the Attwoods, and their disciples of the 
public press, and thus scatter delusion 
over the country. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ow1tna to the omission in our last 
number of our monthly dissertation 
on this topic, an unusual number of 
books have accumulated on our table. 
Poetry—verse at least—is most rankly 
luxuriant. Nourishing as we do a 
secret penchant for the science joyeuse, 
we first turn our attention thitherward. 
Our readers may not be aware of the 
fact, but nature certainly meant to make 
us poetical, although an unhappy inability 
to find rhymes and scan verses has frus- 
trated her kind intentions. 

First ‘come two translations from 
#schylus*—a precedency which we con- 
cede less out of regard to the translator 
than his author. We thought Captain 
Medwin had been murdered by the West- 
minster Review, for his ‘ Conversations 
of Lord Byron,” and are extremely happy 
to find that we laboured under a mistake. 


The times have been 
That, when the brains were out, the man would 


die, 
And there an end ; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And push us from our stools, 


—We welcome the gallant Captain again 
to the land of the living, for we always 
looked upon him as more sinned against 
than sinning. The gist of the argument 
in the Westminster is this :—* Captain 
Medwin represents Lord Byron as having 
said so and so; now so and so was not 





@ Prometheus Bound, translated from the Greek 
ef Aeschylus. By T. Medwin, Esq. London: 
Pickering. 


» translated from the Greck of 
getice By T. Medwin, Esq. London: 





the case ; ergo Lord Byron never said so 
and so ; and per consequence, Captain Med- 
win in asserting that his Lordship said so 
and so—fibs.”” We deny the necessity of 
the inference. His Lordship might have 
fibbed ; and this we believe really was the 
case. His Lordship was fond of mistify- 
ing, to use a gentle phrase; and on the 
score of personal valour he certainly did 
swagger, most abominably and suspicious- 
ly. Still we must allow, that Medwin 
deserved, to a certain extent, the castiga- 
tion he received. He is evidently one of 
those men who are determined to attach 
himself to men of genius, although it 
should be (as Johnson said of Boswell) in 
the character of a tin canister tied to the 
tail of a mad dog. A school friendship 
gave him something to say with Shelley, 
and, therefore, he insisted upon boring 
Byron. He now comes forward, like an 
honest man, to urge his claims to noto- 
riety on his own bottom. He is evident- 
ly an elegant scholar, but not the man to 
translate Aschylus. We scarcely recog- 
nize our old friend in his paraphrase. In- 
deed, Flaxman is the only man who has 
yet succeeded in expressing the sense of 
the old roysterer. Let our readers only 
look at his illustrations. 

If our friend P. W. have not a finger 
in the ** Country Curate’s’’ rhymes,* may 
we never eat ducks and green pease again. 
There is real poetry in this little book ; 
and many home truths are told in a terse 
and pointed manner. The picture of the 
village is extremely inviting. 





The Village Poor House.. By a Country Cu- 
ie London ; Smith, Elder & Co. 
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Our village has a pleasant look, 
A look as e’er was seen ; 
t the valley flows a brook, 
winds in many a flow'ry nook, 

And freshens all the green. 

On either side, so clean and white, 
A row of you see, 

And is o'er 

The humble trellice of each door, 

Then left to clamber free, 
And shake its blossoms far and wide 
O'er all the white.wash'd cottage side. 
As dying evening sinks away, 

The old church tower, erect and gray, 


Catches far up the t, 

sia breif grotes holy to the tight 

In truth it has a reverend 

Same, ellos shaded, and : 
serene 

Some spot where God has been. 


The Village looks equally lovely at 
the “ shut of eve.”’ . 


Sweet Vill I can scarce conceive 
A lovelier scene or balmier eve. 
Softly the fading sun-beams fall 

On each old cot gable wall, 

And bathe them in so soft a light, 
Mellowed by distance to the sight, 
And veil them in so pure a ray, 

You scarce believe them built of clay. 


But this Eden is tenanted by sufferings, 
as witness. 


WILL SOMERS'’S SONG. 
My mother she was frail and old, 
And I her only child ; 
Qur home was desolate and cold, 
And vainly still I toil’d: 
They taxed my strength—I gave it free ; 
And what was all they gave to me ? 


A pittance that would scarce find food ; 
nd even in Winter's snow 
Was any left to purchase wood 
cold, warm my ee gave ! . 
weary, weak, and wanting bread, 
I thank’d my God when she was dead. 
\ gomselrme wet 
can na : 
I hate the flinty-hearted crew, 
The soulless overseer.— 
They grudge, they grumble, they enjoin, — 
I curse them as I take their coin! 
Their coin! Great God of Heaven! ‘tis ours! 
They stamp it in our sweat ; 
They task us till our failing powers 
ake young men old, and et, 
When af their niggard board: I’ve stood 
They've grudged to me the price of blood. 
I've tried, in stubborn , to steel 
My heart ’gainst their control, 

And now they've chafed me, and I feel 
The tiger in my soul. 
Back, back a hundred-fold hen A pa 

‘The years of mine they’ve 


The "Squire has covers many a one, 
I know the pheasant's haunt, 


courage and a gun 
Need fear the pangs of want.— 


Huzza! 'tis hu 

The covers shall'be thinned to-night. 
Contrasting with this homely but spi- 

rited picture of suffering, we have the 

heartlessness of affluent, we will not say 

high life, for foppery is rapidly feeling its 

way downward in this “ Land of Castes.”’ 


There’s a wit at the Parson's board to-day, 
How fest he speaks, and the how gay! 


tlemen roar—at 
And the ladies blush—at an meee 


a eames oy msn ge tO 
Still merrier grows 

Ha! Catanow bas — would fall fat and dead, _ 
If his mee? sou — — ree ; “ 
How sh nely ot 

If hunger and nt mere guawing the heart 
Music ‘a lady’s jewell’d 

Fondly seems to love to linger 

O’er the harp's enamour'd 

Ere she opes her lips to sing 

Roses—posies—bliss and kiss, 

Every hand Is raised in praise 

Of the sentimental lays, 

And tears, ay, tears—are seen to pour 

O'er the mock miseries of Moore 


What wonder, then, after gazing upoa 
a scene so fair and wretched, * from morn 


to dewy eve,” the poet should thus con- 
clude ? 


How peacefully our vill 
In this calm midnight ry, 
Thus sleeping, "neath the moonlight skies, 
And girt with silent power,— 
The power to waken thoughts of harm, 
Which all its beauty fails to charm, 
Why, in a scene so fair as this, 
Should sadness mingle with our bliss? 
And as the placid moo falls 
On these low yoo A silvered walls ; 
And tenderly the midnight air 
Breathes softly round me like a prayer, 
Why should one wandering tintrude _ 
Of misery, or of aught save good 
1 know not,—yet while here I keep 
My watch o’er its unconscious sleep, 
That Village fills my heart with fears, 
And dims my eye with bitter tears, 
sar d few of all whose dir rege stray’d 
n its green copse or ng glade, 
Trace upward Memory'’s iron chain 
To childhood, save by links of pain! 
How few who do not curse the spot 
That binds them to a servile lot, 


Of courage or of youth be dried! 

What must the mother’s hand have done, 
That steels the bosom of her son 
Bids gloomy rage and hatred swell 
Where filial reverence should dwell ? 
She spurns him from his earliest youth, 
She bars him from the light of truth 
In darkness’ cell confines him deep ; 
Gives Prejudice the keys to 
Untaught, she asks him wise —_ 
In chains, she bids him to be 4 


She scorns his prayer, and mocks his moan, 
He asks for bread, and he receives a stone, 
These extracts convey but a faint notion 
of the book, which is well worthy of 
perusal, Although the transitions from the 
beautiful and tender to the ludicrous or 
the fierce, are sometimes harsh and start- 
ling, there is much real poetry in this 
little work. 
Barry Cornwall® has given us two good 
songs in his little volume. The first is a 
welcome present—some simple and deeply 
felt verses to the air of Cathleen o’ More ; 
for which we thank the author with our 
whole soul. The other is what follows :— 


THE CONVICT’S FAREWELL 


qo 


CHORUS. 

Row us fast! row us fast! 

Trial’s o’er and sentence past : . 
Here's a whistle for those who tried to blind us, « 
And a curse on all we leave behind us! 





Cornwall’ London; Meson. ee? aD 
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eerie We are quitting 


Take our bi esinn, ns we're flitting— 
** A curse upon thy shores!’ 


Farewell, England—honest nurse 
Of all our wants and sins! 
What to thee's the felon’s curse ? 
What to thee who wins ? 
Murder thriveth in thy cities, 
Famine through thine isle; 
One may cause a dozen ditties, 
~ But t’other scarce a smile. 


Frvewell, England, tender soil 
Where babes who leave the 
Frem morning into midnight toil 
That pride may be p: ly ly drest! 
Where he who's right and he who swerveth 
Meet at the goal the same ; 
Where no one hath what he ‘deserveth, 
Not even in empty fame! 


So, fare thee well, our country dear! 
Our last wish, ere we go, 
Is— May your heart be never clear 
“it, vom men by tithe, nor _ . 
ay they who sow e’er reap for othe 
The hundred for the nny 7 
May friends grow false, and twin-born brothers 
Each hate his mother’s son! 


eg pains and forms still fence the place 

yhere justice must be bought 

So he who's poor must hide his 7h 
And he who thinks—his t! 

May might o'er right be crow the winner, 
The head still o’er the heart ; 

Anu the Saint be still so like the Sinner, 
You'll not know them apart ! 


ney your traders grumble when bread is high, 
ud your farmers when bread is low 
And your pauper brats, scarce two feet high, 
Learn more than your nobles know. 
May your sick have foggy or frosty weather, 
And your convicts ali short throats, 
And — blood.covered bankers e’er hang toge - 
ther, 
And tempt ye with one-pound notes! 


And so, with hunger in ws, 
And peril within weet 


And a bar of gold, to guard your law 

For those who the best ; 0 
Farewell to England's wo and weal! 

. . For our betters, so bold and blithe, 
May they never want, when types wanta meal, 

A Parson to take the Tithe 


Mr. Montgomery is a persevering man, 
and a bold man.* He began in Hell, 
and has now “ brattled up the brae.”’ 
He still retains, however, the smoust of 
his infernal origin ; for on turning from 
the sacred name which forms the title, 
we find perked vis-a-vis on the opposite 
page—“ By the same author, Satan.” 
Mr. Montgomery is more a man of poetic 
sentiment than of imagination. He finds 
it a luxurious pastime to compose verses 
swinging backwards and forwards iu his 
elbow chair (we confess a similar predi- 
lection, only we substitute a pipe for the 
verse making, 


Silvestrem tenui musa mediamur avena), 





@ The Messiah A roost tn Oe Soph, By 
Robert Montgomery. London: Terri! 
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imagines that the world will take the . 
same pleasure in reading them ; and when 
he is told they are dull, begins to fancy 
that there is a conspiracy against him, 
and rails at all the first born of Egypt. 
The * Messiah " is the best of his works ; 
but he must learn te spin shorter yarns— 
not to beat his leaf-gold over so tre- 
mendous an expanse. 

The next volume* that comes to hand 
certainly wears the external semblance 
of poetry—its contents are conscientiously 
divided into portions of ten syllables, 
each duly divided by beat of “ rosy finger 
tips.” This gem of the ocean is delicately 
set in a pie-crust of prose—preliminary 
observations before and “notes” behind. 
There needed not the ambitious blazonry 
‘“Member of the Established Chureh” 
ou the title-page ; the odium theologicum 
against all rival sects, which spices the 
notes, would have revealed the fact suf- 
ficiently. The verse begins with :— 


* Oh Lady of my love! art thou not here?” 
and the prose ends with :— 


** And the woman was drunk with the blood of 
the saints."’ 


The contents of the mortal interval of 
450 pages are fitliest described in the 
author’s own words :— 


** Wherein reposed, 


*Twas thought an ass’s head or empty air.” 


There is a modest grace and delicacy 
about some of Charles Swain’s poems.+ 
Passages of such sweet music as the fol- 
lowing are not unfrequent ;-~ 

** Our Village Queen! 
Methinks 1 see her now | the graceful girl! 
‘The shadowy richness of her auburn hair, 
Half-parted o’er a brow white as the bloom 


Of the wild myrtle flower ; and eyes whose hue 
Was like the violet’s, with more of light. 


The structure of this versification reminds 
us, however, too strongly of those great 
poets who seem to be his favourites; it 
is, in this respect, not unlike Bishop's 
music, in listening to which we are 
always tempted to say ‘‘ that harmony 
is Mozart’s, that cadence Weber's.” 
Mr. Swain is an unconscious plagiarist. 
His minor poems too are frequently un- 
satisfactory,—like some kinds of comfits 
which show fairly enough, but shiver 
into tasteless fragments, and are lost in 
the mouth. He appears frequently to 








a PE Oe Times of Primitive Chris 


ty. A In four Cantos. By the Rev. 
—_ 4 Hi. Holi orth, Member of the Esta- 
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have an idea floating before him too in- 
distinct to be expressed in words, and 
his verse consequently leaves av impres- 
sion of emptiness on the reader. 

A poem dedicated to “ The Friends of 
Liberty’* is worthy of all serious at- 
tention. And any man who reads the 
‘‘ Return of the Victors,” however he may 
smile at some passages, will confess that it 
is no joke, but indeed a most lamentable 
performance. The author ought to be 
indicted for a libel upon the “ angel 
cheirs.” 

* And ha me, 
A ve ye or Victory join with 


y ; 
Ast tscen epratiearatt 
With me in this my green Langdale. 
The mere idea that seraphic lutes might 
bear the most distant resemblance to 
the twanging of this Jew’s harp, were 
enough to arrest the pilgrim in his hea- 
venward career, and tempt him to seek— 
the downward road. 

Fair and softly! a lady next claims our 
ear; but critics, the brutes! know no. 
thing of politeness. The most poetical 
part of this volume is the title-page; 
as witness :— 

* Tales of Many Climes. By C. C. V. G. 

The translator of ‘ Les Quatre Ages de la Vie.’ "+ 
The author is very severe, in the intro- 
duction, on grocers’ and hucksters’ daugh- 
ters who attempt to rhyme. If we mis- 
take not, these young ladies will soon have 
an ample revenge in their power. To 
them will it be given to wrap up sweets 
in her numerous verse. Heaven knows 
this will not be 

* To gild refined gold.” 

The “ Errors of Mydar,”} as the au- 
thor kindly informs us, being interpreted, 
means ‘ the errors of a blunder.”” The 
worst error of all is the publication of the 

Having dispatched the rhyming con- 
coctors of fiction, we turn to their more 
prosaic brethren. The best of the novels 
at present on our table (Cooper's last has 
not yet reached us) is unquestionably the 
Usurer’s Daughter.|| This book reminds 
us sometimes of Atherton so strongly that 
we could almost suspect it to be from the 
same pen. The Usurer is a powerful con- 





* The Return of the Victoran, By William 
Daiey. London : Effingham Wilson. ’ 
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ception, brought out with miuch 
power. The plot is complicated, perhaps 
too much so, but still it tempts one on. 
The various perenne 


the sickening slang of the * immoral- 
tendency”? school. To the pure all 
things are pure.’’ That innocence which 
springs from ignorance is lovely in a 
child, but does not survive to the termi- 
nation of childhood. I¢ is not virtue, 
for that implies self-control, and can 
only exist where there is knowledge. 
Our first parents might be innocent when 
in Paradise; but from the moment that 
the fruit of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, was rashly plucked, their 
doom was fixed. Virtue not innocence 
was made the aim and object of human 
life. It was decreed that man should 
struggle against a thousand influences, 
coaniny Nien eS 
hold onward on a straight path. 

doomed to purify his mind from vice and 
weakness by his own struggles, as the 
rain-swoln brook runs itself pure. It is, 


ledge of vice. Man must be left free to 
encounter the aberrations of mind in 
books, as he isto meet the aberrations of 
conduct tageieny eee eer 
struggle against them. To seem- 
ing digression—We object to no degree of 


some passages in this book without 


ing shame tingling on the hot cheek ? It 
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is the besetting sin of the young authors 
of the day to substitute the refined ex- 
pression of strong sensual emotion for 
imagination. Such an error betrays a 
low state of mental cultivation both in 
him who commits it and in him who ap- 
plauds. We do not accuse ** The Je- 
suit’ of being broad and glaringly guil- 
ty in this respect; but we maintain that 
the feeling to which we allude is that 
upon which the interest almost exclusive- 
ly hinges. The author might have es- 
caped this lecture had any more hardened 
sinner been at hand; but that not being 
the case, and the subject being one of im- 
portance, we took him for our text ;— 
perhaps, upon the same principle that 
made our reverend friend, the Rev. Dr. 
Drowsy take, tother day, for his text a 
verse in which there was nothing but 
proper names,—the desire of astonishing 
his audience with his ingenuity. 

* La Coquetterie,’’ *—founded on fact 
we suppose,—at least the don mots of the 
witty characters are dull enough to be ac- 
tnal reminiscences. 

** Contarini Fleming” is a specimen+ 
of an ingenious device, which some au- 
thors have lately hit upon. Unable to 
give interest to a hero, they compile a 
fictitious autobiography, in which they 
dimly shadow torth all the nice books 
they should like to write. 

Next to works of fiction, rank voy- 
ages and travels, and have done so by 
common consent ever since the days of 
Mandeville. Our stock on hand this 
month is, like the chemise of Cutty sark, 
** sairly scanty,” not only in longitude, 
to which the poet confined his remark, 
but in /atitude also. Mr. Downes’ let- 
ters = are very sensible, and like most 
sensible things, rather dull. He takesa 
strange liberty with one of the legends 
of the rude pictures in William Tell's 
chapel. The Rev. William Liddeard || 
has certainly surpassed our expectations ; 
his tour is even more twaddling than his 
** Legend of Ejinsidlin.’* He and Mr. 
Downes are worthy to keep company 
with each other—the sentimental with 
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_ ae La Coquetterie,” Or Sketches of Society 
in France and Belgium. London: Boone. 


* ¢ Contarini Fleming, A Psychological Auto- 
biography, in Four Volumes. London: Murray. 


_$ Letters from Continental ‘Countries, by 
George Downes, A. M. Two Volumes, Dublin : 
Wilhtam Curry. 


|| A Three Months Tour in Switzerland and 


France, by the *Rev. William Liddeard. Lon. 
don: Smith and Elder. 





the plodding dunderpate. Sv here we 
bind them in our hempen rope, never to 
sunder, till Tait’s Magazine is forgotten ; 
Never till substantial night 
Hath re-assumed her ancient right. 

The Edinburgh Cabinet Library is one 
of those works which can only be spoken 
of with entire praise. The solid good 
sense, the mass of information, and the 
neatness of finish which characterize 
every number, speak volumes for the in- 
dustry and activity of the pubiisher, who 
is his own manager, and for che talents of 
his contributors. British India* is fully 
equal to any of its predecessors. 

A Cantab’s Selections from the Speeches 
and Writings of Lord Brougham-+ are ° 
meagre enough; but may serve to give 
little boys and girls some idea of what 
his Lordship is. In regard to the prefa- 
tory memoir, if it be, as the Editor says, 
“more complete and accurate than any 
hitherto published,’ Brougham’s Bio- 
graphers must be a precious pack of 
blundering blockheads. 

Messrs. Henderson and Motherwell 
have furnished us with an excellent cud 
de lampe to this omnium-gatherum sort 
of a chapter.* We could sit and laugh by 
the hour over these quaint traditionary 
jokes. “ A begun turn’s half endit— 
quo’ the guid-wife when she stuck the 
graip in the midden,”’ is the best in- 
stance of a wise saw ridiculing itself we 
have met with. Scottish Proverbs. more 
than those of any other nation, are rife 
with those tails which turn the tables on 
the head. *“* Hame’s aye hamelie—quo’ the 
Deil whan he found himsel’ in the Court 
of Session.”” The addition has doubtless 
been made by one who knew 


* What hell it was in suing long to bide." 


Motherwell's preface is worthy of himself 
and the subject. And now let us close 
this monthly lecture on the current liter- 
ature of the day with one of those pro- 
verbs which seems accurately descriptive 
of our discourse ;—‘* There's baith meat 
and music here—quo’ the dog when he ate 
the piper’s bag.”’ 
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MUSIC, 


MUSIC IN ITALY. 

Finding nothing new or important 
in musical matters to record at home, 
we devote a little of our space to ex- 
hibit the actual state of music in Italy ; 
a subject which must always be in- 
teresting to musical readers, even al- 
though the relation be discreditable to 
the “‘ land of song”’ itself. The ‘ Let- 
tre d’un Enthusiaste,”’ which we have 
met with in the Revue Européenne, 
gives some recent accounts which may be 
relied upon, and of which we shall avail 
ourselves, The writer sometimes dis- 
plays more humour and fancy than cor- 
rect taste and judgment; but we shall 
glean from him, only to serve our pur- 
pose, and be answerable for the rest our- 
selves. The * Enthusiaste” first finds 
himself at Florence, within the Pergola, 
a lugubrious looking opera-house, under 
whose roof we have ourselves spent many 
a cheerful evening. At that time, (seven 
years ago,) scarce any composer was lis- 
tened to but Rossini. Now we are told 
Bellini is all the rage; and his Opera of 
I Montecchi ed i Capelli, is ** une com- 
position remplie de fraicheur et d’expres- 
sion.” So say the Tuscans; but our en- 
thusiastic Frenchman is not so easily satis- 
fied. He grumbles at the very outset at 
the overture: which we must say is a part 
and pertinent of the Opera, very scurvily 
handled by modern Italian masters. ‘* No- 
body listens,” say they, ‘‘and wherefore 
should we trouble our heads about itr” 
But these worthies are egregiously ill- 
judging ; and this clipping the Opera of 
one of its ‘* fair proportions” is, of itself, 
symptomatic of the decadence of the true 
national taste. The Germans are indig- 
nant at it. ‘* Before the curtain rises,” 
says Weber, “ the orchestra makes a cer- 
tain noise: this is called an overture in 
Italy.” Not so in Germany, where the 
overture is usually of a descriptive cha- 
racter, preparing the attention of the 
audience for what is to come. The fault 
is undoubtedly with the Italian com- 
posers ; for let a really good instrumen- 
tal symphony be produced, and we are 
confident it would have both listeners and 
admirers, 

The Romeo and Juliet, or, as it is called, 
the Montecchi ed i Capelli of BELLINI, 
does not promise to add to his reputation. 
Shakspeare’s tale bas been little attended 
to. In the /ibretto there is no ball at the 
Capulets, no Mercutio, no prattling Nurse, 


no Friar sedate and calm, no balcony scene, 
no sublime soliloquy for Juliet after re- 
ceiving the vial from the Friar, no duet 
in the cell betwixt ‘* Romeo banished” 
and the despairing Friar, “ point de 
Shakspear, rien, un ouvrage mangué, 
mutilé, defiguré, derangé ;"’ in short, a 
mere commonplace story has been manu- 
factured, and from this the composer must 
suck inspiration! The miracle is, how 
Rossint and BELLINI can infuse so 
much passion into the insipid lyrics of 
their countrymen, It is deplorable that 
the operas of METASTASIO are not adapt- 
able for modern representation. But, 
alas! genius has too frequently to rise by 
individual merit, superior to opposing 
difficulties. MrtTaAstTasio had no compo. 
ser to do justice to his poetry ; Rossinr 
no poet to give language to his melody ; 
and yet both these great men will live 
** while memory holds her seat,’ for the 
sake of their own glorious, though, as re- 
gards the happy union of sense and sound, 
ill-fated productions. 

Church music in Florence, nay, all 
over Italy, is in a truly despicable plight. 
The rich and massive movements of Per- 
GOLESE no longer resound through the 
vaulted aisles, inspiring rapture and de. 
votion. ‘Trifling “airy nothings” fill 
the ear, and disturb the feelings naturally 
prepared for solemn emotions. Well doea 
our sentimental Frenchman (venting his 
wrath upon the “ ourang-outang” or- 
ganist, ministring with his twittering and 
trilling to this ill-tuned distraction) ex- 
claiim—“* O, BEETHOVEN! where was 
thy mighty soul! that spirit profound 
and Homeric, pouring forth the poetry of 
music, oppressing us with grief, but per- 
mitting us to weep!” 

At Genoa, Parer's opera of Agnese was 
performing, but in a style that paralyzed 
its beauties. The orchestra there is better 
than at Florence. But the Genoese, like 
most commercial people, are indifferent 
to the Fine Arts. PAGANINI is their 
countryman, yet they scarcely can point 
out his birth-place ; nor is this to be 
wondered at, when not even a memorial 
to Columbus appears in their splendid 
city. So much for Genoa—otherwise “ da 
superba !” 

At Rome, sacred music is at an equally 
low pass with what it is in the other 
Italian cities. We remember attribut- 
ing our disappointment to the Anno 
Santo being then kept; for, in that 
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year of extra fasting and humiliation, 
operas were not performed; and vio- 
lins and all other instruments, except 
bass ones, were excluded from the 
churches, The magnificence’ of the reli- 
gious ceremonies made up in part for this 
deprivation. But these are in a style of 
gorgeousness utterly repugnant to good 
taste; resembling frequently rather a 
bacchanalian rout, than a procession of 
spiritual devotees; and then the chanting 
of the castrati so much lauded, had al- 
Ways, to our ears, a discordant and dis- 
agreeable effect. At the present dav, the 
choirs in Rome are generally composed 
of five or six persons, who sing airs from 
Operas—the organist introducing, occa- 
sionally during service, such overtures 
as the Cenerentola or the Barhiere. 
** Such vagaries,’’ remarks our enthusiast, 
** do not indicate in the art, a well-di- 
rected devotional spirit, or much eleva- 
tion in the ideas of the artist.” 

The Opera houses at Rome are poorly 
supplied with performers; and the pre- 
ference is given to the most insipid imi- 
tators of Rossini. The Orchestras are 
shabbily assorted, the players miserably 
paid; many of them being tradesmen 
trusting for livelihoods to most unmu- 
sical avocations. Thus music is ho- 
noured by this most musical people in the 
world! 

At Naples, the lover of music may 


J, Jounstone, Printer, |:', St Janves’s Square, 


always lay his account with hearing the 
best native talent tm Italy. San Carlos 
is a splendid house, and splendidly main- 
tained. Paccini here reigns supreme, 
Some of his music is effective; but his 
genius is limited, and his best things are 
to be traced to borrowed sources. At 
Milan and Venice there are generally to- 
lerable operas ; but much fallen off lately 
—the best artists being all weaned away 
from their poor country, by the golden 
offers of Vienna, London, and Paris. To 
this irresistible influence we may indeed 
mainly ascribe the declining state of mu- 
sic in Italy. The * Garden of the world,’ 
is a musical nursery for the rest of Eu- 
rope. Pasta, VPisaroni, Tosi, Donzelli, 
and Rubini, are all undutiful children ; 
charming foreign states, gathering filthy 
lucre, heedless of ‘‘ sweet home” and its 
drooping condition, which their presence 
would unfailingly resuscitate! But au- 
rum omnes victa jam pietate colunt. 

To conclude, music languishes in Italy. 
The native fire still exists; but it burns 
with faint and flickering light. Taste is 
corrupted at its sources; nor can we look 
for its regeneration, till some bright spi- 
rit arises to dissipate the vapoury influ- 
ences; and with overpowering blaze, 
** perfundens omnia luce,’’ call forth the 
resources of the art to their well-regulated 
and genial exercise 











